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LETTERS CXXV.-CXXVII. 

THE LITTLE PARLIAMENT. 

Between Worcester Battle on the Sd of September, 1651, and the 
Dismissal of the Long Parliament on the 20th of April, 1653, are 
Thirty-one very important months in the History of Oliver, which, 
in all our Books and Historical rubbish- records, lie as nearly as 
possible dark and vacant for us. Poor Dryasdust has emitted, 
and still emits, volumes of confused noise on the subject ; but in 
the way of information or illumination, of light in regard to any 
fact, physiognomic feature, event or fraction of an event, as good 
as nothing whatever. Indeed, onwards from this point where 
Oliver's own Letters begin to fail us, the whole History of Oliver, 
and of England under him, becomes very dim ; — swimming most 
indistinct in the huge Tomes of T%urIoe and the like, as in shore- 
less lakes of ditchwater and bilgewater ; a stagnancy, a torpor, 
and confused horror to the human soul ! No historical genius, 
not even a Rushworth's, now presides over the matter : nothing 
but bilgewater Correspondences ; vague jottings of a dull fat Bul- 
strode : vague printed babblements of this and the other Carrion 
Heath or Flunkey Pamphleteer of the Blessed Restoration Period, 
writing from ignorant rumor and for ignorant rumor, from the 
winds and to the winds. Afler long reading in very many Books, 
of very unspeakable quality, earning for yourself only incredi- 
bility, inconceivability, and darkness visible, you begin to per- 
ceive that in the Speeches of Oliver himself once well read, such 
as they are, some shadowy outlines, authentic prefigurements of 
what the real History of the Time may have been, do first, in the 
huge inane night, begin to loom forth for you,— credible, conceiv- 
able in some measure, there for the first time. My reader's 
patience is henceforth to be still more severely tried : there is un- 
luckily no help for it, as matters stand. 

Great lakes of watery Correspondence relating to the History of 
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this Period as we intimate, survive in print ; and new are occa- 
sionally issued upon mankind :* but the essence of them has never 
yet in the smallest been elaborated by any man ; — will require a 
succession and assiduous series of many men to elaborate it. To 
pluck up the great History of Oliver from it, like drowned Honor 
by the locks : and show it to much- wondering, and, in the end, 
right thankful England ! The richest and noblest thing England 
hitherto has. The basis England will have to start from again, 
if England is ever to struggle Grodward again, instead of stagger- 
ing Devilward, and Mammonward merely. Serene element of 
Cant has been tried now for two Centuries ; and fails. Serene 
element, general completed life- atmosphere, of Cant religious. 
Cant Moral, Cant political, Cant universal, where England vainly- 
hoped to live in a serene sofl-spoken manner, — England now finds 
herself on the point of choking there ; large masses of her People 
no longer able to find even potatoes on that principle. England 
will have to come out of that ; England, too terribly awakened at 
last, is everywhere preparing to come out of that. England, her 
Amazon-eyes once more flashing strange Heaven's-light, like 
Phcebus Apollo's fatal to the Pythian mud-serpents, will lift her 
hand, I think, and her heart, and swear by the Eternal, " I will 
not die in that ! I had once men who knew better than that !" — 
But with regard to the History of Oliver, as we were saying, 
for those Thirty-one months there is almost no light to be commu- 
nicated at present. Of Oliver's own uttering, I have found only 
Three Letters, short, insignificant, connected with no phasis of 
Public Transactions: there are Two Dialogues recorded by 
Whitlocke, of dubious authenticity ; certain small splinters of 
Occurrences not pointing very decisively anywhither, sprinkling 
like dust of stars the dark vacancy: these, and Dryasdust's 
vociferous commentaries new and old ; — and of discovered or dis- 
coverable, nothing more. Oliver's own Speech^ which the reader 
is by and by to hear, casts backward some straggling gleams ; 
well accordant, as is usual, with whatever else we know ; and 
worthy to be well believed and meditated, by Historical readers, 

* Thurloe.'s State Papers, Milton's, Clarendon's, Ormond's, Sidney's, &c., 
kc,y are old and very watery ; new and still waterier are Yaughan's Proiee* 
toraUi and others not even worth naming here. 
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among others. Out of these poor elements the candid imagina- 
tion must endeavor to shape some not inconceivable scheme and 
genesis of this very indubitable Fact, the Dismissal of the Long 
Parliament as best it may. Perhaps if Dryasdust were once 
well gagged, and his vociferous commentaries all well forgotten, 
such a feat might not be very impossible for mankind I — 

Concerning this Residue, Fag-end, or < Rump,' as it had now 
got nicknamed, of the Long Parliament, into whose hands the 
Grovernment of England had been put, we have hitherto, ever 
since the King's Death- Warrant, said almost nothing : and in fiict 
there was not much to be said. < Statesmen of the Commonwealth ' 
so called : there wanted not among them men of real mark ; brave 
men, of much talent, of true resolution, and nobleness of aim : 
but though their title was chief in this Commonwealth, all men 
may see their real function in it has been subaltern all along. 
Not in St. Stephen's and its votings and debatings, but in the bat- 
tle-field, in Oliver Cromwell's fightings, has the destiny of this 
Commonwealth decided itself. One unsuccessful Battle, at Pres- 
ton or at any time since, had probably wrecked it ;^-one stray 
bullet hitting the life of a certain man had soon ended this Com- 
monwealth. Parliament, Council of State, they sat like diligent 
Committees of Ways and Means, in a very wise and provident 
manner : but the soul of the Commonwealth was at Dunbar, at 
Worcester, at Tredah : Destiny, there questioned, " Life or 
death for this Commonwealth ?" has answered, " Life yet for a 
time !" ' — ^That is a fact which the candid imagination will have 
to keep steadily in view. 

And now if we practically ask ourselves. What is to become of 
this small junto of men, somewhat above a Hundred in all,* 
hardly above Half-a-hundred the active part of them, who now sit 
in the chair of authority ? the shaping-out of any answer will 
give rise to considerations. These men have been raised thither 
by miraculous interpositions of Providence ; they may be said to 
sit there only by continuance of the like. They cannot sit there 

* One notices division-numbers as high as 121, and occasionally lower 
than even 40. Godwin (iii., 121), * by careful scrutiny of the Journals/ has 
found that the utmost number of all that had still the right to come * could 
not be less than 150.' 
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for ever. They are not Kings by birth, these men ; nor in any of 
them have I discovered qualities as of a very indisputable King by 
attainment. Of dull Bulstrode, with his lumbering law.pedantries, 
and stagnant official self satisfactions, I do not speak ; nor of 
dusky tough St. John, whose abstruse &naticisms, crabbed logics, 
and dark ambitions, issue all, as was very natural, in < decided 
avarice' at last : — ^not of these. Harry Marten is a tight little 
fellow, though of somewhat loose life : his witty words pierce yet, 
as light-arrows, through the thick oblivious torpor of the genera- 
tions ; testifying to us very clearly. Here was a right hard-headed, 
stout-hearted little man, full of sharp fire and cheerful light ; 
sworn foe of Cant in all its figures ; an indomitable little Roman 
Pagan if no better : but Harry is not quite one's King either ; it 
would have been difficult to be altogether loyal to Harry ! 
Doubtful too, I think, whether without great efibrt you could have 
worshipped even the Younger Vane. A man of endless virtues, 
says Dryasdust, who is much taken with him, and of endless in- 
tellect ; — but you must not very specially ask. How or Where ? 
Vane was the Friend of Milton : that is almost the only answer 
that can now be given. A man, one rather finds, of light fibre 
this Sir Harry Vane. Grant all manner of purity and elevation ; 
subtle high discourse ; much intellectual and practical dexterity : 
there is an amiable, devoutly zealous, very pretty man ; — but not 
a royal man ; alas, no ! On the whole rather a thin man. 
Whom it is even important to keep strictly subaltern. Whose 
tendency towards the Abstract, or Temporary-Theoretic, is irre- 
sistible : whose hold of the Concrete, in which lies always the 
Perennial, is by no means that of a giant, or bom Practical King ; 
— whose * astonishing subtlety of intellect ' conducts him not to 
new clearness, but to ever-new abstruseness, wheel within wheel, 
depth under depth ; marvellous temporary empire of the air ; — 
wholly vanished now, and without meaning to any mortal. My 
erudite friend, the astonishing intellect that occupies itself in 
splitting hairs, and not in twisting some kind of cordage and 
effectual draught-tackle to take the road with, is not to me the 
most astonishing of intellects ! And if, as is probable, it get into 
narrow fanaticisms ; become irrecognisant of the Perennial be- 
not dressed in the fashionable Temporary ; become self 
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secluded, atrabiliar, and perhaps shrill-voiced and spasmodic,-— 
what can you do but get away from it, with a prayer, " The Lord 
deliver me from thee !^' I cannot do with thee. I want twisted 
cordage, steady pulling and a peaceable bass tone of voice ; not 
split hairs, hysterical spasmodics, and treble! Thou amiable, 
subtle, elevated individual, the Lord deliver me from thee ! 

These men cannot continue Kings for ever ; nor in fact did 
they an the least design such a thing : only they find a terrible 
difficulty in getting abdicated. Difficulty very conceivable to us. 
Some weeks afler Pride's Purge, which may be called the consti- 
tuting of this remnant of Members into a Parliament and Author- 
ity, there had been presented to it, by Fairfax and the Army, 
what we should now call a Bentham-Sieyes Constitution, what was 
then called an ' Agreement of the People,* which might well be 
imperative on honorable members sitting there ; whereby it was 
stipulated for one thing. That this present Parliament should dis- 
solve itself, and give place to another < equal Representative of the 
People,' — ^in some three months hence ; on the SOth of April, 
namely. The last day of April, 1649 : this Parliament was then 
to have its work finished, and go its ways, giving place to another. 
Such was our hope. 

They did accordingly pass a vote to that effect ; fully intend- 
ing to fulfil the same : but, alas, it was found impossible. How 
summon a new Parliament, while the Commonwealth is still 
fighting for its existence ? All we can do is to resolve ourselves 
into Grand Committee, and consider about it. Afler much con- 
sideration, all we can decide is. That we shall go weekly into 
Grand Committee, and consider farther. Duly every Wednesday 
we consider, for the space of eleven months and odd : find, more 
and more, that it is a thing of some* considerableness ! In brief, 
when my Lord General returns to us from Worcester, on the 16th 
of September, 1651,- no advance whatever towards a dissolution 
of ourselves has yet been made. The Wednesday Grand Com- 
mittees had become a thing like the meeting of Roman augurs, 
difficult to go through with complete gravity ; and so, afler the 
eleventh month, have silently fallen into desuetude. We sit 

* Commons Journals, 20 January, 1648-9 ; some six weeks after the 
Purge ; ten days before the King's Death. 
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here very immovable. We are soornfully called the Rump 
of a Parliameat by certain people : but we have an invincible 
Oliver to fight for us : we can afibrd to wait here, and consider 
to all lengths ; and by one name we shall smell as sweet as by 
another. 

I have only to add at present, that on the morrow of my Lord 
General's reappearance in Parliament, this sleeping question was 
resuscitated ;* new activity infused into it ; some show of progress 
made ; nay, at the end of three months, after much labor and 
struggle, it was got decided, by a neck-and-neck division,*!' That 
the present if a fit time for fixing a limit beyond which this Par* 
liament shall not sit. Fix a limit therefore ; give us the non^ 
pltiS'Ulira of you. Next Parliament-day we do fix a limit. Three 
years hence, 3d November, 1654 ; three years of rope still left 
us : a somewhat wide limit ; which, under conceivable contin- 
gencies, may perhaps be tightened a little. My honorable friends, 
you ought really to get on with despatch of this business ; and 
know of a surety that not being, any of you. Kings by birth, nor 
very indubitably by attainment, you will actually have to go, and 
even in case of extremity to be shoved and seat ! 



LETTER CXXV. 

At this point the law of dates requires that we introduce Letter 
Hundred-and-twenty-fifth ; though it is as a mere mathematical 
point, marking its own whereabouts in Oliver's History; and im- 
parts little or nothing that is new to us. 

Reverend John Cotton is a man still held in some remembrance 
among our New England Friends. A painful Preacher, oracular 
of high Gospels to New England ; who in his day was well seen 
to be connected with the Supreme Powers of this Universe, the 
word of him being as a live-coal to the hearts of many. He died 
some years afterwards ; — was thought, especially on his deathbed, 

• Commons Journals, 17 September, 1651. 

1 49 to 47 ; Commons Journals, 14 November, 1651 : * Lord General and 
Lord Chief Justice,' Cromwell and St John, are Tellers for the Yea. 
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to have manifested gifts even of Prophecy,* — a thing not incon- 
ceivable to the human mind that well considers Prophecy and 
John Ck)tton. We should say farther, that the Parliament, that 
Oliver among and before them, had taken solemn anxious thought 
concerning Propagating of the Gospel in New England ; and, 
among other measures, passed an Act to that end ;f not unworthy 
of attention, were our hurry less. It is probably in special refer- 
ence to this that Cotton has been addressing Oliver, — ^founding too 
on their general relationship as Soldier of the Grospel and Priest 
of the Gospel, high brother and humble one ; appointed, both of 
them, to fight for it to the death, each with such weapons as were 
given him. 

For my esteemed Friend, Mr. Cotton, Pastor of the Church at Boston^ 

in New England : These, 

< London/ 2d October, 1651. 

WoETHT Sir, Aim my Christian Friend, 

I received yours a few days since. It was welcome 
to me because signed by you, whom I love and honor in the Lord : but 
more * so ' to see some of the same grounds of our Actings stirring in 
you that are in us, to quiet us in our work, and support us therein. 
Which hath had great difficulty in Scotland ; by reason we have had to 
do with some who were, I very think, Godly, but through weakness and 
the subtlety of Satan, *■ were ' involved against the Interests of the Lord 
and His People. 

With what tenderness we have proceeded with such, and that in sin- 
cerity, our Papers (which I suppose you have seen) will in part mani- 
fest ; and I give you some comfortable assurance of * the same.' The 
Lord hath marvellously appeared even against tbem.^ And now again 
when all the power was devolved into the Scottish King and the Malignant 
Party, — they invading England, the Lord rained upon them such snares 
as the Enclosed^ will show. Only the Narrative is short in this. That 
of their whole Army, when the Narrative was framed, not five men were 
returned. 

Surely, Sir, the Lord is greatly to be feared and to be praised ! We 

• Thurloe, i., 565 ;— in 1653. f Scobell (27 July, 1649), ii., 66. 

X From Preston downward. 

§ Probably the Official Narrative of Worcester Battle ; published about 
a week ago, as Preamble to the Act appointing a Day of Thanksgiving ; 26th 
September, 1651 ; reprinted in Parliamentary History, xx., 59-65. 

2* 
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need your prayers in this as much as ever. How shall we behave owv 
selves after such mercies 7 What is the Lord a-doing 7 What Prophecies 
are now fulfilling 7* Who is a God like ours 7 To know His will, to 
do His will are both of Him. 

I took this liberty from business, to salute you thus in a word. Truly I 
am ready to serve you and the rest of your Brethren and Churches with 
you. I am a poor weak creature, and not worthy the name of a worm ; 
yet accepted to serve the Lord and His People. Indeed, my dear Friend, 
between you and me, you know not me, — my weakness, my inordinate 
passions, my unskilfulness, and every-way unfitness to my work. Yet, 
yet the Lord, who will have mercy on whom He will, does as you see ! 
Pray for me. Salute all Christian friends though unknown. 

I rest, 
Your afifectionate friend to serve you, 

Olivee Cromwell, f 

About this time, for there is no date to it but an evidently- 
vague and erroneous one, was held the famous Conference of 
Grandees, called by request of Cromwell ; of which Bulstrode has 
given record. Conference held * one day' at Speaker Lenthall's 
house in Chancery Lane, to decide among the leading Grandees 
of the Parliament and Army, How this Nation is to be settled, — 
the Long Parliament having now resolved on actually dismissing 
itself by and by. The question is really complex : one would 
gladly know what the leading Grandees did think of it ; even 
what they found good to say upon it ! Unhappily, our learned 
Bulstrode's report of this Conference is very dim, very languid : 
nay Bulstrode, as we have found elsewhere, has a kind of drama- 
turgic turn in him, indeed an occasional poetic friskiness ; most 
unexpected, as if the hippopotamus should show a tendency to 
dance ; — which painfully deducts from one's confidence in Bul- 
strode's entire accuracy on such occasions ! Here and there the 
multitudinous Paper Masses of learned Bulstrode do seem to smack 
a little of the date when he redacted them, — posterior to the Ever- 
blessed Restoration, not prior to it. We shall, nevertheless, ex- 
cerpt this dramaturgic Report of Conference : the reader will be 
willing to examine, with his own eyes, even as in a glass darkly, 

* See Psalm Hundreth-and-tenth. 

t From the J>rew York Evangelist, of February, 1845. 
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any feature of that time ; and he can remember always that a 
learned Bulstrode's fat terrene mind, imaging a heroic Cromwell 
and his atiTairs, is a very dark glass indeed I 

The Speakers in this Conference, — Desborow, Oliver's Brother- 
in-law ; Whalley, Oliver's Cousin ; fanatical Harrison, tough St. 
John, my learned Lord Keeper or Commissioner Whillocke him- 
self, — ^are mostly known to us. Learned Widdrington, the melli- 
fluous orator, once Lord Commissioner too, and like to be again, 
though at present ' excused from it owing to scruples,' will by and 
by become better known to us. A mellifluous, unhealthy, seem- 
ingly somewhat scrupulous and timorous man.* He is of the race 
of that Widdrington whom we still lament in doleful dumps, — but 
does not fight upon the stumps like him. There were ^ many 
other Gentlemen' who merely listened. 

* Upon the defeat at Worcester,' says Bulstrode vaguely,f Crom- 
well desired a Meeting with divers Members of Parliament,and some 
chief Officers of the Army, at the Speaker's house. And a great 
many being there, he proposed to them, ' that now the old King 
being dead, and his Son being defeated, he held it necessary to 
come to a* Settlement of the Nation. And in order thereunto, 
had requested this meeting ; that they together might consider 
and advise, what was fit to be done, and to be presented to the 
Parliament. 

* Speaker. My Lord, this Company were very ready to at- 
tend - your Excellence, and the business you are pleased to pro- 
pound to us is very necessary to be considered. God hath given 
marvellous success to our Forces under your command ; and 
if we do not improve those mercies to some Settlement, such as 
may be to God's honor, and the good of this Commonwealth, we 
shall be very much blameworthy. 

' ELA.REIS0N. I think that which my Lord General hath pro- 
pounded, is, to advise as to a Settlement both of our Civil and 
Spiritual Liberties ; and so, that the mercies which the Lord hath 
given-in to us may not be cast away. How this may be done is 
the great question. 

* Wood, in voce. 

t Whitlocke, p. 491 ; the date, 10 December, 1651, is that of the Paper 
merely, and as applied to the Conference itself cannot be correct. 
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* Whitlocke. It is a great question indeed, and not suddenly 
to be resolved ! Yet it were pity that a meeting of so many able, 
and worthy persons as I see here, should be fruitless. — ^I should 
humbly offer, in the first place, whether it be not requisite to be 
understood in what way this Settlement is desired ? Whether of an 
absolute Republic, or with any mixture of Monarchy. 

* Cromwell. My Lord Commissioner Whitlocke hath put us 
upon the right point : and indeed it is my meaning, that we should 
consider, whether a Republic, or a mixed Monarchical Grovern- 
ment will be best to be settled ? And if anything Monarchical, 
then, in whom that power shall be placed ? 

*SiR Thomas Widdrington. I think a mixed Monarchical 
Government will be most suitable to the Laws and People of this 
Nation. And if any Monarchical, I suppose we shall hold it most 
just to place that power in one of the Sons of the late King. 

* Colonel Fleetwood. I think that the question, whether an 
absolute Republic, or a mixed Monarchy, be best to be settled in 
this Nation, will not be very easy to be determined ! 

*LoRD Chief-Justice St. John. It will be found, that the 
Government of this Nation, without something of Monarchical 
power, will be very difHcult to be so settled as not to shake the 
foundation of our Laws, and the Liberties of the People. 

* Speaker. It will breed a strange confusion to settle a Gro- 
vernment of this Nation without something of Monarchy. 

' Colonel Desborow. I beseech you, my Lord, why may not 
this, as well as other Nations, be governed in the way of a Re- 
public ? 

* Whitlocke. The Laws of England are so interwoven with 
the power and practice of Monarchy, that to settle a Grovernment 
without something of Monarchy in it, would make so great an 
alteration in the Proceedings of our Law, that you will scarce 
have time* to rectify it, nor can we well foresee the inconve- 
nienccB which will arise thereby. 

' Colonel Whalley. I do not well understand matters of 
Law : but it seems to me the best way, Not to have anything of 
Monarchical power in the Settlement of our Government. And 

* Between this and November, 1654. 
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if we should resolve upon any, whom have we to pitch upon ? 
The King's Eldest Son hath been in arms against us^ and his 
Second Son* likewise is our enemy. 

' Sis Thomas Widdrimgton. But the late King's Third Son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, is still among us ; and too young to have 
been in arms against us, or infected with the principles of our 
enemies. 

* Whitlocke. There may be a day given for the King's 
Eldest Son,^ or for the Duke of York his Brother, to come in to 
the Parliament. And upon such terms as shall be thought fit, 
and agreeable both to our Civil and Spiritual liberties, a Settle- 
ment may be made with them. 

' Cromwell. That will be a business of more than ordinary 
difficulty ! But really I think, if it may be done with safety, 
and preservation of our Rights, both as Englishmen and as 
Christians, That a Settlement with somewhat of Monarchical 
power in it would be very effectual.' 

Much other discourse there was, says my learned friend ; — 
but amounting to little. The Lawyers all for a mixed Govem- 
inent, with something of Monarchy in it ; tending to call in one 
of the King's Sons, — I especially tending that way ; secretly loyal 
*in the worst of times. The Soldiers again were all for a Republic ; 
thinking they had had enough of the King and his Sons. My 
Lord General always checked that secret-loyalty of mine, and put 
off the discussion of the King's Son ; yet did not declare himself 
for a Republic either ; — ^was indeed, as my terrene fat mind came 
at length to image him, merely ' fishing for men's opinions,' and 
for provender to himself and his appetites, as I in the like case 
should have been doing ! — The Conference broke up, with wbdt 
of ^ fish ' in this kind my Lord Greneral had taken, and no other 
result arrived at. 

* James ; who has fled to the Continent some time ago, ' in women's 
clothes,' with one Colonel Bamfield, and is getting fast into Papistry and 
other confusions. 

t Charles Stuart : * a day ' for him, upon whose head there was, not many 
weeks ago, a Reward of 1000/. ? Did you actually say this, my learned 
friend ? Or merely strive to think, and redact, at an after-period, that you 
had said it,— that you had thought it, meant to say it, which was virtually 
all the same, in a case of difficulty ! 
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Many Conferences held by my Lord General have broken up 
so. Four years ago, he ended one in King Street by playfully 
' flinging a cushion ' at a certain solid head of our acquaintance, 
and running down stairs.'*' Here too it became ultimately clear 
to the solid head that he had been 'fishing.' Alas, a Lord 
General' has many Conferences to hold ; and in terrene minds, 
ligneous, oleaginous, and other, images himself in a very strange 

manner ! The candid imagination, busy to shape out some 

conceivable Oliver in these Thirty-one months, will accept thank- 
fully the following small indubitabilities, or glimpses of definite 
events. 

December Bth, 1651. In the beginning of December (Whit- 
locke dates it 8th December) came heavy tidings over from 
Ireland, dark and heavy in the house of Oliver especially : that 
Deputy Ireton, worn out with sleepless Irish services, had caught 
an inflammatory fever, and suddenly died. Fell sick on the 16th 
of November, 1661 ; died, at Limerick, on the 26th. f The reader 
remembers Bridget Ireton, the young wife at Cornbury 4 she is 
now Widow IrQton ; a sorrowful bereaved woman. One brave 
heart and subtle- working brain has ended : to the regret of all 
the brave. A man able with his pen and his sword ; * very stiff 
in his ways.^ 

Dryasdust, who much loves the brave Ireton in a rather blind 
way, intimates that Ireton's ' stern virtue ' would probably have 
held Cromwell in awe ; that had Ireton lived, there had probably 
been no sacrilege against the Constitution on Oliver's part. A 
probability of almost no weight, my erudite friend. The * stern 
virtue ' of Ireton was not sterner on occasion than that of Oliver ; 
the probabilities of Ireton's disapproving what Oliver did, in the 
case alluded to, are very small, resting on solid Ludlow mainly ; 
and as to those of Ireton's holding Cromwell * in awe,* in this or 
in any matter he had himself decided to do, I think we may 
safely reckon them at Zero, my erudite friend ! 

Lambert, now in Scotland, was appointed Deputy in Ireton's 
room ; and meant to go ; but did not. Some say the Widow 

• Ludlow, i., 240. 

t Wood, iii., 300 ; Whitlocke, p. 491. J Letter XXIII., vol. i., p. 301. 
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Ireton, irritated that the beautiful and showy Lady Lambert 
should already ' take precedence of her in St. James's Park/ 
frustrated the scheme : what we find certain is, That Lambert 
did not go, that Fleetwood went ; and farther, that the Widow 
Ireton in due time became Wife of the Widower Fleetwood : the 
rest hangs vague in the head of zealous Mrs. Hutchinson, solid 
Ludlow, and empty Rumor.* Ludlow, already on the spot, does 
the Irish duties in the interim. Ireton has solemn Public Funeral 
in England : copious monies settled on his Widow and Family : 
all honors paid to him, for his own sake and his Father-in-law's. 

March 25^, 1652. Above two years ago, when this Rump 
Parliament was in the flush of youthful vigor, it decided on 
reforming the Laws of England, and appointed a working Com- 
mittee for that object, our learned friend Bulstrode one of them. 
Which working Committee finding the job heavy, gradually lan- 
guished ; and after some Acts for having Law-proceedings trans- 
acted in the English tongue, and for other improvements of the 
like magnitude, died into comfortable sleep. On my Lord Gene- 
ral's return from Worcester, it had been poked up again ; and, 
now rubbing its eyes, set to work in good earnest ; got a subsidi- 
ary Committee appointed, of Twenty -one persons not members of 
this House at all. To say and suggest what improvements were 
reall}' wanted : such improvements they the working Committee 
would then, with all the readiness in life, effectuate and introduce 
in the shape of specific Acts. Accordingly, on March 25th, first 
day of the new year 1652, learned Bulstrode, in the name of this 
working Committee, reports that the subsidiary Committee has 
suggested a variety of things ; among others some improvement 
in our method of Transferring Property, — of enabling poor John 
Doe, who finds at present a terrible difficulty in doing it, to 
inform Richard Roe, " I John Doe do, in very fact, sell to- thee 
Richard Roe, such and such a Property, — according to the 
usual human meaning of the word sale ; and it is hereby, let 
me again assure thee, indisputably sold to thee Richard, by 
me John :" which, my learned friend thinks, might really be an 

• Hutchinson's Memoirs (London, 1806), p^l95 ; Ludlow, pp. 414, 449, 
450, &c 
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improvement. To which end he will introduce an Act : nay 
there shall farther he an Act for the < Registry of Deeds in each 
County,' — ^if it please Heaven. * Neglect to register your Sale 
of Land in this promised County* Register within a given time,' 
enacts the learned Bulstrode, ' such Sale shall be void. Be exact 
in registering it, the Land shall not be subject to any incum- 
brance.' Incumbrance : yes, but what i^ < incumbrance V asks 
all the working Committee, with wide eyes, when they come 
actually to sit upon this Bill of Registry, and to hatch it into 
some kind of perfection : What is * incumbrance V No mortal 
can tell. They sit debating it, painfully sifting it, * for three 
months ;'* three months by Booker's Almanac, and the Zodiac 
Horologe : March violets have become June roses ; and still they 
debate what * incumbrance ' is ; — and indeed, I think, could never 
fix it at all ; and are perhaps debating it, if so doomed, in some 
twilight foggy section of Dante's Nether World, to all Eternity, 
at this hour ! — Are not these a set of men likely to reform Eng- 
lish Law ? Likely these to strip the accumulated owl-droppings 
and foul guano-mountains from your rock-island, and lay the 
reality bare, — in the course of Eternities ! The wish waxes live- 
lier in Colonel Pride that he could see a certain addition made to 
the Scots Colors hung in Westminster Hall yonder. 

I add only, for the sake of Chronology that on the fourth day 
after this appearance of Bulstrode as a Law-reformer, occurred 
the famous Black Monday ; fearfullest eclipse of the Sun ever 
seen by mankind. Came on about nine in the morning ; darker 
and darker ; ploughmen unyoked their teams, stars came out, 
birds sorrowfully chirping took to roost, men in amazement to 
prayers : a day of much obscurity ; Black Monday, or Mirk 
Monday ; 29th March, 1652.f Much noised of by Lilly, Booker, 
and the buzzard Astrologer tribe. Betokening somewhat ? Be- 
like that Bulstrode and this Parliament will, in the way of Law- 
reform and otherwise, make a Practical Gospel, or real Reign 
0^ God, in this England ?— 

July 9ihy 1652. A great external fact which, no doubt, has 

* Ludlow, i., 430 ; Parliamentary History, xx., 84 ; Commons JournalSy 
vii., 67, 110, &c. 

t Balfour, iv., 349 ; Law's Memorials, p. 6. 
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its efiect on all internal movements, is the War with the Dutch. 
The Dutch, ever since our Death- Warrant to Charles First, have 
looked askance at the New Commonwealth, which wished to stand 
well with them ; and have accumulated offence on offence against 
it. Ambassador Dorislaus was assassinated in their country ; 
Charles Second was entertained there ; evasive slow answers 
were given to tough St. John, who went over as new Ambassa- 
dor : to which St. John responding with great directness, in a 
proud, brief and very emplhatic manner, took his leave, and came 
home again. Came home again ; and passed the celebrated 
Navigation Act,* forbidding that any goods should be imported 
into England except either in English ships or in ships of the 
country where the goods were produced. Thereby terribly 
maiming the < Carrying Trade of the Dutch ;' and indeed, as the 
issue proved, depressing the Dutch Maritime Interest not a little, 
and proportionally elevating that of England. Embassies in con- 
sequence, from their irritated High Mightinesses ; sea-fightings 
in consequence ; and much negotiating, apologising, and bicker- 
ing mounting ever higher ; — which at length, at the date 
above given, issues in declared War. Dutch War : cannonadings 
and fierce sea-fight in the narrow seas ; land-soldiers drafted to 
fight on shipboard ; and land-officers, Blake, Dean, Monk, who 
became very famous sea-officers ; Blake a thrice-famous one ; — 
poor Dean lost his life in this business. They doggedly beat the 
Dutch, and again beat them : their best Van Tromps and De 
Ruyters could not stand these terrible Puritan Sailors and Gun- 
ners. The Dutch gradually grew tame. The public mind, oc- 
cupied with sea-fights and sea- victories, finds again that the New 
Representative must be patiently waited for ; that this is not a 
time for turning out the old Representative, which has so many 
affairs on its hands. 

But the Dutch^War brings another consequence in the train 
of it : renewed severity against Delinquents. The necessities of 
cash for this War are great : indeed the grand business of Parlia- 
ment at present seems to be that of Finance, — finding of sinews 

* Introduced, 5 August, 1651 ; passed 9 October, 1651 : given in Scobell, 
ii., 176. 
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for such a War. Any remnants of Royal lands, of Dean-and- 
Chapter lands, — sell them by rigorous auction : the very lead of 
the Cathedrals one is tempted to sell ; nay almost the Cathedrals 
themselves,* if any one would buy them. The necessities of the 
Finance Department are extreme. Money, money : our Blakes 
and Monks, in deadly wrestle with the Dutch, must have money ! 
Estates of Delinquents, one of the readiest resources from of 
old, cannot, in these circumstances, be forgotten. Search out 
Delinquents ; in every County make stribgent inquest after them ! 
Many, in past years, have made light settlements with lax Com. 
mittee-men ; neighbors, not without pity for them. Many of 
minor sort have been overlooked altogether. Bring them up, 
every Delinquent of them ; up hither to the Rhadamanthus«bar of 
Groldsmiths' Hall and Haberdashers' Hall ; sifl them, search them ; 
riddle the last due sixpence out of them. The Commons Jour- 
nals of these months have formidable ell-long Lists of Delinquents; 
List after List; who shall, on rigorous terms, be ordered to 
9ompound. Poor unknown Royalist Squires, from various quar- 
ters of England; whose names and surnames excite now no 
notion in us except that of No. 1 and No. 2 : my Lord Greneral 
has seen them ' crowding by thirties and forties in a morning 'f 
about these Haberdasher. Grocer Halls of Doom, with haggard 
expression of countenance ; soliciting, from what austere official 
person they can get a word of, if not mercy, yet at least swift 
judgment. In a way which aftected my Lord General's feelings. 
We have now the third year of peace in our borders : is this 
what you call Settlement of the Nation ? 



LETTER CXXVL 

The following Letter * to my honored Friend Mr. Hungerford 
the Elder,' which at any rate by order of time introduces itself 
here, has probably some reference to these Delinquent Businesses. 
There were three Hungerfords in Parliament, all Wiltshire peo- 

* Parliameutary History, xx., 90. f Speech, postea. 
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pie ; two of them Puritans, but purged out by Pride : Henry, 
Ssq., ^ recruiter ' for Bedwin since 1646 ; Sir Edward, recruiter 
for Chippenham in like manner. The third, Anthony Hunger. 
ford, original Member for Malmesbury, declared for the King in 
1642 ; was of course disabled, and is and continues a Delinquent. 
One might guess, but nobody can know, that this Note was per- 
haps addressed to the first of these Hungerfords, in reference to 
the afiairs of the last. Or as probably, it might refer to Sir Ed- 
ward's affairs ; who is now deceased, and has a Widow soliciting.* 
A hasty Note, on some < business ' now unknown, about which 
an unknown ' gentleman ' has been making inquiry and negotia- 
tion ; for the answer to which an unknown < servant ' of some 
* Mr. Hungerfbrd the Elder ' is waiting in the hall of Oliver's 
House, — ^the Cockpit, I believe, at this date : — ^in such faintly 
luminous state, revealing little save its own existence, must this 
small Document be left. 

For my honored Friend, Mr. Hungerford the Elder, at his 

House : These. 

* London,' SOOi July, l652, 
Sm, 

I am very sorry my occasions will not permit me to retumf to 
you as I would. I have not yet fully spoken with the Gentleman I sent 
to wait upon you ; when I shall do it, I shall be enabled to be more 
particular. Being unwilling to detain your servant any longer, — with 
my service to your Lady and Family, I take my leave, and rest. 

Your affectionate servant, 

Oliver Cbomwell.^ 

It is a sad reflection with my Lord General, in this Hunger- 
ford and other businesses, that the mere justice of any matter 
will so little avail a man in Parliament ; you can make no way 
till you have got up some party on the subject there !§ In fact, 
red-tape has, to a lamentable extent, tied up the souls of men in 
this Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. They are 
becoming hacks of office ; a savor of Godliness still on their lips, 

• Commons Journals, vii., 260 (18 February, 1652-3). f wplj. 

t Collinson's History of Somersetshire, iii., 357 (Note). 
§ Speech, postea. 
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but seemingly not much deeper with some of them. I begin to 
have a suspicion tkey are no Parliament ! If the Commonwealth 
of Bogland had not still her Army Parliament, rigorous devout 
Council of Officers, men in right life-and-death earnest, who have 
spent their blood in this Cause, who in case of need can assemble 
and act again, — what would become of the Commonwealth of 
England ? Earnest persons, from this quarter and that, make 
petition to the Lord General and Officers, That they would be 
pleased to take the matter in hand, and see right done. To which 
the Lord General and Officers answer always : Wait, be patient ; 
the Parliament itself will yet do it. 

What the * state of the Gospel in Wales ' is, in Wales or else- 
where, I cannot with any accuracy ascertain ; but see well that 
this Parliament has shown no zeal that way ; has shackled rather, 
and tied up with its sorrowful red-tape the movements of men 
that had any zeal.* Lamentable enough. The light of the 
Everlasting Truth was kindled ; and you do not fan the sacred 
flame, you consider it a thing which may be left to itself! Un- 
happy : and for what did we fight then, and wrestle with our 
souls and our bodies as in strong agony ; besieging Heaven with 
our prayers, and Earth and its Strengths, from Naseby on to 
Worcester, with our pikes and cannon ? Was it to put an offi- 
cial Junto of some Three-score Persons into the high saddle in 
England ; and say. Ride ye ? They would need to be Three- 
score beautifuller men ! Our blood shed like water, our breth- 
ren's bones whitening a hundred fields ; Tredah Storm, Dunbar 
death-agony, and God's voice from the battle-whirlwind : did 
they mean no more but you ! — My Lord General urges us always 
to be patient : Patience, the Parliament itself will yet do it. That 
is what we shall see ! — 

On the whole, it must be seriously owned by every reader, this 
present Fag-end of a Parliament of England has failed altogether 
to realize the high dream of those old Puritan hearts. * Incum- 
b ranee,' it appears, cannot in the abstract be defined : but if you 
would know in the concrete what it is, look there ! The thing we 
fought for, and gained as if by miracle, it is ours this long while, 

* Speech, poatea. 
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and yet not ours ; within grasp of us, it lies there unattainable, 
enchanted under Parliamentary formulas. Enemies are swept 
away ; extinguished as in the brightness of the Lord : aod no Di- 
vine Kingdom, and no clear incipiency of such, has yet in any 
measure come ! — These are sorrowful reflections. 

For, alas, such high dream is difficult to realize ! Not the Stu- 
art Dynasty alone that opposes it ; all the Dynasties of the Devil, 
the whole perversions of this poor Earth, without us and within 
us, oppose it. — ^Yea, answers with a sigh the heart of my Lord 
General : Yea, it is difficult, and thrice difficult ; — and yet wo 
to us, if we do not with our whole soul try it, make some clear 
beginning of it ; if we sit defining ' incumbrances ' instead of 
bending every muscle to the wheel that is encumbered ! Who 
art thou that standest still ; that having put-to thy hand, turnest 
back ? In these years of miracle in England, were there not 
great things, as if by divine voices, audibly promised ? 'The 
Lord said unto my Lord !' — And is it all to end here ? In Juntos 
of three-score ; in Grocers-Hall Committees, in red-tape, and offi- 
cial shakings of the head ? — 

My Lord General, are there no voices, dumb voices from the 
depths of poor England's heart, that address themselves to you, 
even you ? My Lord General hears voices ; and would fain dis- 
tinguish and discriminate them. Which, in all these, is the Grod's 
voice ? That were the one to follow. My Lord General, I think, 
has many meditations, of a very mixed, and some of a very ab- 
struse nature, in these months. 

August 13^A, 1652. This day came a ' Petition from the Offi- 
cers of my Lord General's Army,' which a little alarmed us. 
Petition craving for some real reform of the Law ; some real at- 
tempt towards setting up a Gospel Ministry in England ; real and 
general ousting of scandalous, incompetent and plainly diabolic 
persons from all offices of Church and State ; real beginning, in 
short, of a reign of Gospel Truth in this England ; — and for one 
thing, a swifl progress in that most slow-going Bill for a New Re- 
presentative ; an actual ending of this present Fag-end of a Par- 
liament, which has now sat very long ! So, in most respectful 
language, prays this Petition* of the Officers. Petition prefaced, 

• Whidocke, p, 516. 
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they say, with earnest prayer to Grod : that was the pre&ce or 
prologue they gave it ; — what kind of epilogue they might be pre- 
pared to give it, one does not learn : but the men carry swords at 
their sides; and we have known them! — ^ Many thought this kind 
of Petition dangerous ; and counselled my Lord General to put a 
stop to the like : but he seemed to make light of it,' says Bul- 
strode. In fact, my Lord General does not disapprove of it : my 
Lord Greneral, afler much abstruse meditation, has decided on 
putting himself at the head of it. He, and a serious minority in 
Parliament, and in England at large, think with themselves, once 
more, If it were not for this Army Parliament, what would be- 
come of us 1 — Speaker Lenthall * thanked ' these Officers, with a 
smile which I think must have been of the grimmest, like that 
produced by eating thistles. 

September i^ih, 1652. The somnolent slow-going Bill for a 
New Representative, which has slept much, and now and then 
pretended to move a little, for long years past, is resuscitated by 
this Petition ; comes out, rubbing its eyes, disposed for decided 
activity ; — and in fact sleeps no more ; cannot think of sleep any 
more, the noise round it waxing ever louder. Settle how your 
Representative shall be : for be it now actually must ! 

This Bill, which has slept and waked so long, does not sleep 
again : but. How to settle the conditions^of the New Representa- 
tive ? — ^there is a question ! My Lord General will have good 
security against * the Presbyterial Party ' that they come not into 
power again ; good security against the red-tape Party, that they 
sit not for three months defining an incumbrance again. How 
shall we settle the New Representative ;— on the whole, what or 
how shall we do ? For the old stagnancy is verily broken up : 
these petitioning Army Officers, with all the earnest armed and un- 
armed men of England in the rear of them, have verily torn us 
from our moorings : and we do go adrift, — with questionable 
havens, on starboard and larboard, very difficult of entrance ; 
with Mahlstroms and Niagaras very patent right ahead ! We are 
become to mankind a Rump Parliament ; sit here we cannot much 
longer ; and we know not what to do ! 

< During the month of October, some ten or twelve conferences 
took place,' — private conferences between the Army Officers and 
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the Leaders of the Parliament : wherein nothing could be agreed 
upon. Difficult to settle the New Representative ; impossible for 
this Old Misrepresentative or Rump to continue ! What shall or 
can be done ? Summon, without popular intervention, by earnest 
selection on your and our part, a Body of godly wise Men, the 
Best and Wisest we can find in England : to them entrust the 
whole question ; and do you abdicate, and depart straightway, say 
the Officers. Forty good Men, or a Hundred-and-forty ; choose 
them well, — ^they will define an incumbrance in less than three 
months, we may hope, and tell us what to do ! Such is the notion 
of the Army Officers, and my Lord General ; a kind of Puritan 
* Convention of the Notables,' so the French would call it : to 
which the Parliament Party see insuperable objections. What 
other remedy, then ? The Parliament Party mournfully insinuate 
that there is no remedy, except, — except continuance of the pre- 
sent Rump ! * 

November lih^ 1652. * About this time,' prior or posterior to 
it, while such conferences and abstruse considerations are in pro- 
gress, my Lord General, walking once in St. James's Park, 
beckons the learned Bulstrode, who is also there ; strolls gradually 
aside with him, and begins one of the most important Dialogues. 
Whereof learned Bulstrode has preserved some record ; which is 
unjR>rtunately much dimmed by just suspicion of dramaturgy on 
the part of Bulstrode ; and shall not be excerpted by us here. It 
tends conspicuously to show, first, how Cromwell already enter- 
tained most alarming notions of ' making oneself a King,' and 
even wore them pinned on his sleeve, for the inspection of the 
learned ; and secondly, how Bulstrode, a secret royalist in the worst 
of times, advised him by no means to think of that, but to call ia 
Charles Stuart, — who had an immense popularity among the 
Powerful in England just then ! ' My Lord General did not in 
words express any anger, but only by looks and carriage ; and 
turned aside from me to other company,' — as tbis Editor, in quest 
of certainty and insight, and not of doubt and fat drowsy pedantry, 
will now also do ! 

Novejiiber, 1652 — March, 1653. The Dutch War prospers and 

* Speech, i»o«foa. 
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has prospered, Blake and Monk beating the Dutch in tough sea- 
fights ; Delinquents, monthly Assessments, and the lead of Cathe- 
drals furnishing the sinews : the Dutch are about sending Ambas- 
sadors to treat of Peace. With home affairs, again, it goes not 
so well. Through winter, through spring, this Bill for a New 
Representative goes along in its slow gestation ; reappearing Wed- 
nesday after Wednesday ; painfully struggling to take a shape 
that shall fit both parties, Parliament Grandees and Army 
Grandees both at once. A thing difficult ; a thing impossible ! 
Parliament Grandees, now become a contemptible Rump, wish 
they could grow into a Reputable Pull Parliament again, and have 
the Government and the Governing Persons go on as they are 
now doing : this naturally is their wish. Naturally too the Army 
Party's wish is the reverse of this : that a Full free Parliament, 
with safety to the Governing Interests, and due subordination of 
the Presbyterian and other factions, should assemble ; but also 
that the present Groveming Persons, with their red-tape ' habits 
unable to define an incumbrance in three mouths, should for most 
part be out of it. Impossible to shape a Bill that will fit both of 
these Parties : Tom Thumb and the Irish Giant, you cannot, by 
the art of Parliamentary tailoring, clip out a coat that will fit 
them both! We can fancy 'conferences,' considerations deep 
and almost awful ; my Lord General looking forward to possibi- 
lities that fill even him with fear. Puritan Notables they will 
not have : these present Groverning men are clear against that : 
not Puritan Notables ; — and if they themselves, by this New Bill 
or otherwise, insist on staying there, what is to become of them ? 
Dryasdust laments that this invaluable Bill, now in process of 
gestation, is altogether lost to Posterity ; no copy even of itself, 
much less any record of the conferences, debates,^r contempo- 
raneous considerations on it, attainable even in fractions by man- 
kind. Much is lost, my erudite friend; — and we must console 
ourselves ! The substantial essence of the Bill came out after- 
wards into full practice, in Oliver's own Parliaments. The present 
form of the Bill, I do clearly perceive, had one clause. That all 
the Members of this present Rump should continue to sit without 
re-election ; and still better, another. That they should be a gene- ' 
ral Election Committee, and have power to say to every new 
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Member, << Thou art dangerous, thou shalt not enter ; go !" 
This clearly in the Bill : and not less clearly that the Lord Gene- 
ral and Army Party would in nowise have a Bill with this in it, — 
or indeed have any Bill that was to be the old story over again 
under a new name. So much, on good evidence, is very clear to 
me ; — ^the rest, which is all obliterated, becomes not inconceiv- 
able. Cost what it may cost, this Rump Parliament, which has 
by its conduct abundantly defined what an incumbrance is,' 
shall go about its business. Terrible Voices, supernal and other, 
have said it, awfully enough, in the hearts of some men ! Neither 
under its own shabby figure, nor under another more plausible, 
shall it guide the Divine Mercies and Miraculous Affairs of this 
Nation any farther. 

The last of all the conferences was held at my Lord General's 
house in Whitehall, on Tuesday evening, 19th of April, 1653. 
Above twenty leading Members of Parliament present, and many 
Officers. Conference of which we shall have some passing 
glimpse from a sure hand by and by.* Conference which came 
to nothing, as all the others had done. Your Bill with these 
clauses and visible tendencies in it cannot pass, says the one 
party : Your Scheme of Puritan Notables seems full of danger, 
says the other. What reftiedy ? " No remedy except, — except 
that you leave us to sit as we are, for a while yet !" suggest the 
Official persons. — " In no wise !" answer the Officers, with a 
vehemence of look and tone, which my Lord General, seemingly 
anxious to do it, cannot repress. You must not, and cannot sit 
longer, say the Officers ; — and their look says even. Shall not ! 
Bulstrode went home to Chelsea, very late, with the tears in his 
big dull eyes, at thought of the courses men were getting into. 
Bulstrode and Widdrington were the most eager for sitting ; Chief- 
Justice St. John, strange thing in a Constitutional gentleman, 
declared that there could be no sitting for us any longer. We 
parted, able to settle on nothing, except the engagement to meet 
here again to-morrow morning, and to leave the Bill asleep till 
something were settled on. * A leading person,' Sir Harry Vane 
or another, undertook that nothing should be done in it till then. 

* Speech, postea ; see also Whitlocke, p. 529. 
VOL. I. 3 
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Wednesday, 20th April, 1653. My Lord Greneral accordingly 
is in bis reception-room this morning, ' in plain black clothes and 
grey worsted stockings ;' he, with many Officers : but few 
Members have yet come, though punctual Bulstrode and certain 
others are there. Some waiting ; some impatience that the Mem- 
bers would come. The Members do not come ; instead of Mem- 
bers, comes a notice that they are busy getting on with their Bill 
in the House ; hurrying it double-quick through all the stages. 
Possible ? New message that it will be Law in a little while, if 
no interposition take place ! Bulstrode hastens off to the House : 
my Lord General, at first incredulous, does also now hasten off, 
— ^nay orders that a Company of Musketeers of his own regiment 
attend him. Hastens off, with a very high expression of counte- 
nance, I think ; — saying or feeling : Who would have believed it 
of them ? " It is not honest ; yea, it is contrary to common 
honesty !" — My Lord General, the big hour is come ! 

Young Colonel Sidney, the celebrated Algernon, sat in the 
House this morning ; a House of some Fifly-three.* Algernon 
has lefl distinct note of the affair ; less distinct we have from Bul- 
strode, who was also there, who seems in some points to be even 
wilfully wrong. Solid Ludlow was far off in Ireland, but gath- 
ered many details in afler-years ; and faithfully wrote them down 
in the unappeasable indignation of his heart. Combining these 
three originals, we have, afler various perusals and collations and 
considerations, obtained the following authentic, moderately con- 
ceivable account :f 

' The Parliament sitting as usual, and being in debate upon 
the Bill with the amendments, which it was thought would have 
been passed that day, the Lord General Cromwell came into the 
House, clad in plain black clothes and grey worsted stockings, 
and sat down, as he used to do, in an ordinary place.' For some 
time he listens to this interesting debate on the Bill ; beckoning 
once to Harrison, who came over to him, and answered dubitat- 

* That is Cromweirs number ; Ludlow, far distant, and not creditable on 
this occasion, says * Eighty or a Hundred.* 

t Blencowe's Sidney Papers (London, 1825), pp. 139-41 ; Whitlocke, p. 
629 ; Ludlow, ii., 456 ;— the last two are reprinted in Parliamentary His- 
tory, XX., 128. 
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ingly. Whereupon the Lord General sat still, for about a 
quarter of an hour longer. But now the question being to be put, 
That this Bill do now pass, he beckons again to Harrison, says, 
" * This is the time ; I must do it !' " — and so < rose up, put off 
his hat, and spake. At the first, and for a good while, he spake 
to the commendation of the Parliament for their pains and care of 
the public good ; but afterwards he changed his style, told them 
of their injustice, delays of justice, self-interest, and other faults,' 
— ^rising higher and higher, into a very aggravated style indeed. 
An honorable Member, Sir*Peter Wentworth by name, not known 
to my readers, and by me better known than trusted, rises to 
order, as we phrase it ; says, " It is 9t strange language this ; 
unusual within the walls of Parliament this ! And from a trusted 
servant too ; and one whom we have so highly honored ; and 
one " — " * Come, come !' " exclaims my Lord General in a very 
high key, " we have had enough of this,"— and in fact my Lord 
Greneral now blazing all up into clear conflagration, exclaims, 
** * I will put an end to your prating,' " and steps forth into the 
fiooT of the House, and ' clapping on his hat,' and occasionally 
^ stamping the floor with his feet,' begins a discourse which no 
man can report ! He says — ^Heavens ! he is heard saying : " ^ It 
is not flt that you should sit here any longer !' You have sat too 
long here for any good you have been doing lately. ' You shall 
now give place to better men ! — Call them in !' " adds he briefly, 
to Harrison, in word of command : and ' some twenty or thirty ' 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets in their snaphances ; grimly 
prompt for orders; and stand in some attitude of Carry-arms 
there. Veteran men : men of might and men of war, their faces 
are as the faces of lions, and their feet are swifl jis the roes upon 
the mountains; — ^not beautiful to honorable gentlemen at this 
moment ! 

" You call yourselves a Parliament," continues my Lord Grene- 
ral in clear blaze of conflagration : " * You are no Parliament : I 
say you are no Parliament ! Some of you are drunkards,' " and 
his eye flashes on poor Mr. Chaloner, an ofHcial man of some 

value, addicted to the bottle ; " * some of you are ' " and 

he glares into Harry Marten, and the poor Sir Peter who rose 
to order, lewd livers both ; " living in open contempt of God's 
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Commandments. Following your own greedy appetites, and the 
Devil's Commandments. ' Corrupt unjust persons.' " and here 
I think he glanced < at Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, giving him and others very sharp 
language, though he named them not :' << < Corrupt unjust per- 
sons ; scandalous to the profession of the Grospel :' how can you 
he a Parliament for God's People ? Depart, I say ; and let us 
have done with you. In the name of God, — ^go !" 

The House is of course all on its feet, — uncertain almost 
whether not on its head : such a scene as was never seen before 
in any House of Commons. History reports with a shudder that 
my Lord General, lifting the sacred Mace itself, said, ^' What shall 
we do with this bauble ? Take it away !" — and gave it to a mus- 
keteer. And now, — " Fetch him down !" says he to Harrison, 
flashing on the Speaker. Speaker Lenthall, more an ancient 
Roman than anything else, declares, He will not come till forced. 
" Sir," said Harrison, " I will lend you a hand ;" on which 
Speaker Lenthall came down, and gloomily vanished. They all 
vanished ; flooding gloomily clamorously out, to their ulterior 
businesses, and respective places of abode : the Long Parliament 
is dissolved ! " < It's you that have forced me to this,' " exclaims 
my Lord General : '< < I have sought the Lord night and day, that 
He would rather slay me than put me upon the doing of this 
work.' " < At their going out, some say the Lord General said 
to young Sir Harry Vane, calling him by his name. That he 
might have prevented this ; but that he was a juggler, and had 
not comidon honesty.' " * O Sir Harry Vane,' thou with thy 
subtle casuistries and abstruse hair-splittings, thou art other than 
a good one, I think ! < The Lord deliver me from thee. Sir Harry 
Vane !' " ' All being gone out, the door of the House was locked, 
and the Key with the Mace, as I heard, was carried away by 
Colonel Otley ;' — and it is all over, and the unspeakable Cata- 
strophe has come, and remains. 

Such was the destructive wrath of my Lord General Cromwell 
against the Nominal Rump Parliament of England. Wrath 
which innumerable mortals since have accounted extremely dia- 
bolic ; which some now begin to account partly divine. Divine 
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or diabolic, it is an indisputable fact ; left fer the commentaries 
of men. The Rump Parliament has gone its ways ; — and truly, 
except it be in their own, I know not in what eyes are tears at 
their departure. They went very soflly, softly as a Dream, say 
all witnesses. '< We did not hear a dog bark at their going !" 
asserts my Lord General elsewhere. 

It is said my Lord Greneral did not, on his entrance into the 
House, contemplate quite as a certainty this strong measure ; but 
it came upon him like an irresistible impulse, or inspiration, as 
he heard their Parliamentary eloquence proceed. " Perceiving 
the spirit of Grod so strong upon me, I would no longer consult 
flesh and blood."* He has done it, at all events ; and is respon- 
sible for the results it may have. A responsibility which he, 
as well as most of us, knows to be awful ; but he fancies it was 
in answer to the English Nation and to the Maker of the English 
Nation and of him ; and he will do the best he may with it. 



LETTER CXXVIL 

We have to add here an Official Letter, of small significance in 
itself, but curious for its date, the Saturday afler this great Trans- 
action, and for the other indications it gives. Except the Lord 
General, ' Commander-in-chief of all the Forces raised and to be 
raised,' there is for the moment no Authority very clearly on foot 
in England ; — ^though Judges, and all manner of Authorities 
whatsoever do, afler some little preliminary parleying, consent to 
go on as before. 

The Draining of the Fens had been resumed under better 
auspices when the War ended ;')* and a new C!ompany of Adven- 
turers, among whom Oliver himself is one, are vigorously pro- 
ceeding with a New Bedford Level, — ^the same that yet continues. 
A 'Petition' of theirs, addressed *To the Lord General,' in these 
hasty hours, sets forth that upon the * 20th of this instant April' 
(exactly while Oliver was turning out the Parliament !), ' about 

* Godwin, iii., 456 (who cites Echard ; not much of an authority in such 
matters). 

t Act for that object (Scobell, ii., 33), ^9 May, 1649. 
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a Hundred-and-filly persons,' from the Towns of SwaiTham and 
Botsham,-^which Towns had petitioned about certain rights of 
theirs, and got clear promise of redress in fit time,— did ' tumul- 
tuously assemble,' to seek redress for themselves ; did ' by force 
expel your Petitioners' workmen from their diking and working 
in the said Fens ^' did tumble in again ' the dikes by them made ;' 
and in fine did peremptorily signify that if they or any other came 
again to dike in these Fens, it would be worse for them. * The 
evil effects of which' — are very apparent indeed. Whereupon 
this Official Letter, or Warrant ; written doubtless in the press 
of much other business.' 

* To Mr. Parker, Agent for the Company of Adventurers for Draining 

the Cheat Level of the Fens, 

* Whitehall/ 23d April, 1653. 
Mb. Parker, 

I hear some unruly persons have lately 

committed great outrages in Cambridgeshire, about SwaflTham and Bot- 
sham, in throwing down the works making by the Adventurers, and 
menacing those they employ thereabout. Wherefore I desire you to 
send one of my Troops, with a Captain, who may by all means per« 
Buade the people to quiet, by letting them know. They must not riot- 
ously do anything, for that must not be suffered : but ' that ' if there be 
any wrong done by the Adventurers, — upon complaint, such course 
shall be taken as appertains to justice, and right will be done. I rest. 

Your loving friend, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 

The Declaration of the Lord General and his Council of OffL 
cers,-f which came out on the Friday following the grand Cata- 
strophe, does not seem to be of Oliver's composition : it is a Nar- 
rative of calm pious tone, of considerable length ; promises, as 
a second Declaration does still more explicitly ,1^ a Real Assem- 
bly of the Puritan Notables ; — ^and on the whole can be imagined 
by the reader ; nay we shall hear the entire substance of it, from 
Oliver's own mouth, before long. These Declarations and other 

* From the Records of the Fen Office, in Sergeants' Inn, London ; com- 
municated, with other Papers relating thereto, by Samuel Wells, E^. 
t 22 April, Cromwelliana, p. 120. 
X 30 April, ibid., p. 122. 
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details we omit. Conceive that all manner of Authorities, with 
or without some little preambling, agree to go on as heretofore ; 
that adherences arrive from Land-Generals and Sea-Generals by 
retum of post ; that the old Council of State having vanished 
with its Mother, a new Interim Council of State, with * Oliver 
Cromwell Captain General' at the head of it, answers equally 
well ; in a word, that all people are looking eagerly forward to 
these same * Known Persons, Men fearing God, and of approved 
Integrity,' who are now to be got together from all quarters of 
England, to say what shall be done with this Commonwealth, — 
whom there is now no Fag-end of a corrupt Parliament to pre- 
vent just men from choosing with their best ability. Conceive- 
all this, and read the following 

SUMMONS, 

To . 



Forasmuch as, upon the dissolution of the late Parliament, it became 
necessary, that the peace, safety and good government of this Common- 
wealth should be provided for : And in order thereunto, divers Persons 
fearing God, and of approved Fidelity and Honesty, are, by myself with 
the advice of my Council of Officers, nominated ; to whom the great 
charge and trast of so weighty afiairs is to be committed : And having 
good assurance of your love to, and courage for, God and the interest of 
His Cause, and ' that ' of the good People of this Commonwealth : 

I, Oliver Cromwell, Captain General and Commander-in-chief of all 
the Armies and Forces raised and to be raised within this Common- 
wealth, do hereby summon and require You, ^-^— , being one of 

the Persons nominated, — ^Personally to be and appear at the Council- 
Chamber, commonly known or called by the name of the Council- 
Chamber at Whitehall, within the City of Westminster, upon the 
Fourth day of July next ensuing the date hereof; Then and there to 
take upon you the said Trust : unto which you are hereby called, and 

appomted to serve as a Member for the County of . And hereof 

you are not to fail. 

Given under my hand and seal the 6th day of June, 1653. 

Oliver Caomwell.* 

* Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 125). 
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SPEECH FIRST. 

A HiJNDRED-AND-FORTY of these Summonses were issued ; and 
of all the Parties so summoned, * only two' did not attend. Dis- 
consolate Bulstrode says, < Many of this Assembly being persons 
of fortune and knowledge, it was much wondered at by some that 
they would at this Summons, and from such hands, take upon 
them the Supreme Authority of this Nation ; considering how 
little rigl\t Cromwell and his Officers had to give it, or those 
Gentlemen to take it.'* My disconsolate friend, it is a sign that 
Puritan England in general accepts this action of Cromwell 
and his Officers, and thanks them for it, in such a case of ex- 
tremity ; saying as audibly as the means permitted : Yea, we 
did wish it so ! Rather mournf\il to the disconsolate official 
mind ! — Lord Clarendon again, writing with much latitude, has 
characterized this Convention as containing in it ^ divers Gentle- 
men who had estates, and such a proportion of credit' in the 
world as might give some color to the business, but consisting 
on the whole of a very miserable beggarly sort of persons, ac- 
quainted with nothing but the art of praying ; ' artificers of the 
meanest trades,' if they even had any trade : — all which the 
reader shall, if he please, add to the general gtMmo-mountainsy 
and pass on not regarding. 

The undeniable fact is, these men were, as Whitlocke inti- 
mates, a quite reputable Assembly ; got together by anxious ' con- 
sultation of the godly Clergy' and chief Puritan lights in their 
respective Counties ; not without much earnest revision, and so- 
lemn consideration in all kinds, on the part of men adequate 
enough for such a work, and desirous enough to do it well. The 
List of the Assembly exists ^f not yet entirely gone dark for 

• Whitlocke, p. 534. t Somers' Tracts, i., 216. 
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mankind. A fair proportion of them still recognizable to man- 
kind. Actual Peers one or two : founders of Peerage Familiesi 
two or three, which still exist among us, — Colonel Edward Mon- 
tague, Colonel Charles Howard, Anthony Ashley Cooper. And 
better than King's Peers, certain Peers of Nature ; whom if not 
the King and his pasteboard Norroys have had the luck to make 
Peers of, the living heart of England has since raised to the Peer- 
age, and means to keep there, — Colonel Robert Blake the Sea- 
King, for one. ' Known persons,' I do think ; ' of approved inte- 
grity, men fearing Grod ;' and perhaps not entirely destitute of 
sense any one of them ! Truly it seems rather a distinguished 
Parliament,— even though Mr. Praisegod Barbone, * the Leather- 
merchant in Fleet-street,' be, as all mortals must admit, a mem- 
ber of it. The fault, I hope, is forgivable ? Praisegod, though 
he deals in leather, and has a name which can be misspelt, one 
discerns to be the son of pious parents ; to be himself a man of 
piety, of understanding and weight, — ^and even of considerable 
private capital, my witty flunkey friends ! We will leave Praise- 
god to do the best he can, I think. — And old Francis Rouse is 
there from Devonshire ; once member for Truro ; Provost of 
Eton College ; whom by and by they make Speaker ; whose 
Psalms the Northern Kirks still sing. Richard Mayor of Hurs- 
ley is there, and even idle Dick Norton ; Alexander JafTray of 
Aberdeen, Laird Swinton of the College of Justice in Edinburgh ; 
Alderman Ireton, brother of the late Lord Deputy, colleague of 
Praisegod in London. In fact, a real Assembly of the Notables 
in Puritan England ; a Parliament, Parliamentum, or real Speak- 
ing'Apparatus for the now dominant Interest in England, as exact 
as could well be got, — much more exact, I suppose, than any 
ballot-box, free hustings or ale-barrel election usually yields. 

Such is the Assembly called the Little Parliament, and wittily 
Barehones^s Parliament ; which meets on the 4th of July. Their 
witty name survives ; but their history is gone all dark ; and no 
man, for the present, has in his head or in his heart the faintest 
intimation of what they did or what they aimed to do. They are 
very dark to us ; and will never be illuminated much ! Here is 
one glance of them face to face ; here in this Speech of Oliver's 
— ^if we can read it, and listen along with them to it. There is 

8* 
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this one glance ; and for six generations, we may say, in the 
English mind there has not been another. 

Listening from a distance of two Centuries, across the Death- 
chasms, and howling kingdoms of Decay, it is not easy to catch 
everything ! But let us faithfully do the best we can. Having 
once packed Dryasdust, and his unedifying cries of " Nonsense ! 
Mere Hypocrisy ! Ambitious Dupery !" &c., &c., about his busi- 
ness ; closed him safe under hatches, and got silence established, 
— ^we shall perhaps hear a word or two ; have a real glimpse or 
two of things long vanished ; and see for moments this fabulous 
Barebones's Parliament itself, standing dim in the heart of the 
extinct centuries, as a recognizable fact, once flesh and blood, 
now air and memory ; not untragical to us ! 

Read this first, from the old Newspapers ; and then the 
Speech itself, which the laborious Editor has with all industry- 
copied and corrected from Two Contemporaneons Reports by difl 
ferent hands, and various editions of these. Note, however : The 
Italic sentences in brackets, most part of which, and yet perhaps 
not enough of which I have suppressed, are evidently by an alto- 
gether modern hand ! 

'July ithy 1653. This being the day appointed by the Let- 
ters of Summons from his Excellency the Lord General, for the 
meeting of the Persons called to the Supreme Authority, there 
came about a Hundred-and-twenty of them to the Council- 
Chamber in Whitehall. After each person had given in a Ticket 
of his Name, they all entered the room, and sat down in chairs 
appointed for them, round about the table. Then his Excel- 
lency the Lord General, standing by the window opposite to the 
middle of the table, and &s many of the Officers of the Army as 
the room could well contain, some on his right hand and others 
on his left, and about him, — made the following Speech to the 
Assembly :' 

Gentlemen, 

I suppose the Summons that hath been instrumental 
to bring you hither gives you well to understand the occasion of your 
being here. Howbeit, I have something farther to impart to you, which 
is an Instrument drawn up by the consent and advice of the principal 
Officers of the Army ; which is a little (as we conceive) more significant 
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than the Letter of the Summons. We have that here to tender you ; 
and somewhat likewise to say farther for our own exoneration ;* which 
we hope may be somewhat farther for your satisfaction. And withal 
seeing you sit here somewhat uneasily by reason of the scantness of the 
room, and heat of the weather, I shall contract myself with respect 
thereunto. 

We have not thought it amiss a little to remind you of that Series of 
Providences wherein the Lord hath appeared, dispensing wonderful 
things to these Nations from the beginning of our Troubles to this very 
day. 

If I should look much backward, we might remind you of the state of 
affiiirs as they were before the short, that is the last, Parliament, — in 
what posture the things of this Nation then stood : but they do so well, 
I presume, occur to aJJ your memories and knowledge, thait I shall not 
need to look so far backward. Nor yet to those hostile occasions which 
arose between the King that was and the Parliamentf that then followed. 
And indeed should I begin much later, the things that would fall very 
necessarily before you, would rather be for a History than for a verbal 
Discourse at this present. 

But thus far we may look back. You very well know, it pleased God, 
much about the midst of this War, to winnow (if I may so say) the 
Forces of this Na£ion ;{ and to put them into the hands of other men of 
other principles than those that did engage at the first. By what ways 
and means that was brought about, would ask more time than is allotted 
me to mind you of it. Indeed there are Stories that do recite those 
Transactions, and give you narratives of matters of fact : but those things 
wherein the life and power of them lay ; those strange windings and 
turnings of Providence ; those very great appearances of God, in cross- 
ing and thwarting the purposes of men, that He might raise up a ]y)or 
and contemptible* company of men,} neither versed in military aflairs, 
nor having much natural propensity to them, ' into wonderful success — !' 
Simply by their owning a Principle of Godliness and Religion; which 
so soon as it came to be owned, and the state of affairs put upon the foot 
of that account,|| how God blessed them, furthering all undertakings, 
yet using the most improbable and the most contemptible and despicable 
means (for that we shall ever own) : is very well known to you. 

* ' exoneration* does not here mean ' excuse' or * shifting away of blame,' 
but mere laying down of office with due form, 
t The Long Parliament. 

X Self-denying Ordinance ; beginning of 1645 : see vol. i., p. 153 et seq. 
§ Fairfax's Army. || upon that footing. 
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What the several Successes and Issues have been, is not fit to men- 
tion at this time neither ; — though I confess I thought to have enlarg;ed 
myself upon that subject ; forasmuch as Considering the works of God, 
and the operations of His hands, is a principal part of our duty ; and a 
great encouragement to the strengthening of our hands and of our faith, 
for that which is behind.* And among other ends which those marvel- 
lous Dispensations have been given us for, that's a principal end, which 
ought to be minded by us. 

' Certainly ' in this revolution of afiairs, as the issue of those Successes 
which God was pleased to give to the Army, and ' to ' the Authority that 
then stood, there were very great things brought about ; — ^besides those 
dints that came upon the Nationsf and places where the War itself was, 
very great things in Civil matters too. * As firet,' the bringing of Of- 
fenders to justice, — and the Greatest of them. Bringing of the State of 
this Government to the name (at least) of a Commonwealth. Searching 
and sifting of all persons and places. The King removed, and brought to 
justice ; and many great ones with him. The House of Peera laid aside. 
The House of Commons itself, the representative of the People of England, 
winnowed, sifted and brought to a handful ; as you very well remember. 

And truly God would not rest there : — for by the way, although it's fit 
for us to ascribe| our failings and miscarriages to ourselves, yet the glo- 
riousness of the work may well be attributed to God Himself, and may 
be called His strange work. You remember well that at the Change 
of the Government there was not an end of our Troubles [No /] — al- 
though in that year were such high things transacted as indeed made it 
to be the most memorable year (I mean the year 1648) that this Nation 
ever saw. So many Insurrections,} Invasions, secret Designs, open and 
public Attempts, all quashed in so short a time, and this by the very 
signal appearance of God Himself ; which, I hope, we shall never forget ! 
— ¥ou know also, as I said before, that, as the first efiect of that memo- 
rable year of 1648 Was to lay a foundation, by bringing Ofienders to Pun- 
ishment, so it brought likewise to the Change of Government : — although 
it were worth the time ' perhaps, if one had time,' to speak of the carriage 
of some in places of trust, in most eminent places of trust, which was 
such as (had not God miraculously appeared) would have frustrated us 
of the hopes of all our undertakings. I mean by the closure of the 
Treaty that was endeavored with the King ;|| whereby they would have 

* still to come. f England, Ireland, Scotland. 

t * intitle* in orig. 

§ Kent, St. Neot's, Colchester, Welsh Poyer at Pembroke, Scotch Ham- 
ilton at Preston, &c., &c. 

II Treaty of the Isle of Wight, again and again endeavored. 
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put into his hands all that we had engaged for, and all our security 
should have heen a little piece of Paper ! That thing going off, you 
very well know how it kept this Nation still in broils by sea and land. 
And yet what God wrought in Ireland and Scotland you likewise know ; 
until He had finished these Troubles, upon the matter,* by His marvel- 
lous salvation wrought at Worcester. 

I confess to you, that I am very much troubled in my own spirit that 
the necessity of afiairs requires I should be so short in those things : be- 
cause, as I told you, this is the leanest part of the Transactions, this 
mere historical Narrative of them ; there being in every particular ; in 
the King's first going from the Parliament, in the puUmg-down of the 
Bishops, the House of Peers, in every step towards that Change of the 
Government, — I say there is not any one of these things, thus removed 
and reformed, but hath an evident print of Providence set upon it, so 
that he who runs may read it. I am sorry I have not an opportunity to 
be more particular on these points, which I principally designed, this 
day; thereby to stir up your hearts and mine to gratitude and confi- 
dence. 

I shall now begin a little to remind you of the passages that have been 
transacted since Worcester. Coming from whence, with the rest of my 
fellow Officers and Soldiers, we did expect, and had some reasonable 
confidence our expectations would not be frustrated. That, having such 
an history to look back unto, such a God, so eminently visible, even our 
enemies confessing that ^ God Himself was certainly engaged against 
them, else they should never have been disappointed in every engage- 
ment,"^-4ind that may be used by the way. That if we had but miscar- 
ried in the least,! all our former mercies were ih danger t.o be lost : — ^I 
say, coming up then, we had some confidence That the mercies God had 
shown, and the expectations which were upon our hearts, and upon the 
hearts of all good men, would have prompted those who were in Authority 
to do those good things which might, by hone6t men, have been judg^ 
fit for such a God, and worthy of such mercies ; and indeed been a dis- 
charge of duty from those to whom all these mercies had been shown, 
for the true interest of this Nation ! [ Yes /] — ^If I should now labor to be 
particular in enumerating how businesses have been transacted from that 
time to the Dissolution of the late Parliament, indeed I should be upon a 
theme which would be troublesome to myself. For I think I may say 

* Means ' so to speak ;* a common phrase of those times ; a perpetual one 
with Clarendon, for instance, 
t lost one battle of these many. 
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for myadf and my fellow Officers, That we have rather desh^ and 
studied Healing and Looking-forwaid than to rake into sores and to look 
backward, — ^to give things forth in those colors that would not be very 
pleasing to any good eye to look upon. Only this we shall say for our 
own vindication, as pointing out the ground for that unavoidable neces- 
sity, nay even that duty that was incumbent upon us, to make this last 
great Change^-I think it will not be amiss to offer a word or two to that 
[Hear, Hear!], As I said before, we are loath to rake into businesses, 
were there not a necessity so to do. 

Indeed we may say that, ever since the coming-up of myself and those 
Gentlemen who have been engaged in the military part, it hath been full 
in our hearts and thoughts, To desire and use all the fair and lawful 
means we could to have the Nation reap the fruit of all the blood and 
treasure that had been spent in this Cause : and we have had many de- 
sires, and thirstings in our spirits, to find out ways and means wherein 
we might be anywise instrumental to help it forward. We were very 
tender, for a long time, so much as to petition. For some of the Officers 
being Members ; and others having very good acquaintance with, and 
some relations to, divers Members of Parliament, — we did, from time to 
time, solicit such ; thinking if there had been nobody to prompt them, 
nor call upon them, these things might have been attended to, from in- 
genuity'" and integrity in those that had it in their power to answer such 
expectations. 

Truly when we saw nothing would be done, we did, as we thought 
according to our duty, a little, to remind them by a Petition ; which I 
suppose you have seen : it was delivered, as I remember in August lastf 
What ef^ct that had, is likewise very well known. The truth is, we 
had no return at all for our satisfaction, — a few words given us ; the 
things presented by us, or the most of them, we were told, " were under 
consideration ;" and those not presented by us had very little or no con- 
sideration at all. Finding the People dissatisfied in every comer of the 
Nation, and ' all men' laying at our doors the non-performance of these 
things, which had been promised, and were of duty to be performed, — 
truly we did then think ourselves concerned, if we would (as becomes 
honest men) keep up the reputation of honest men in the world. And 
therefore we, divers times, endeavored to obtain meetings with divers 
Members of Parliament ; — and we did not begin those till about October 
last. And in these meetings we did, with all faithfulness and sincerity, 
beseech them that they would be mindful of their duty to God and men, 
in the discharge of the trust reposed in them. I believe (as there are 

* Ingenuousness. f Commons Journals, vii., 164 (12 Aug., 1652). 
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many gentlemen here know), we had at least ten or twelve meetings ; 
most humbly begging and beseeching of them, That by their own means 
they would bring forth those good things which had been promised and 
expected ; that so it might appear they did not do them by any sugges- 
tion from the Army, but from their own ingenuity : so tender were we 
to preserve them in the reputation of the People. Having had very 
many of those meetings ; and declaring plainly that the issue would be 
the displeasure and judgment of God, the dissatisfaction of the People, 
the putting of ' all' things into a confusion : yet how little we prevailed 
we very well know, and we believe it's not unknown to you. 

At last, when indeed we saw that things would hot be laid to heart, 
we had a very serious consideration among ouf^elves what other ways 
to have recourse unto [Yea, that is the question!'] ; and when we grew 
to more closer considerations, then they ' the Parliament men' began to 
take the Act for a Representative* to heart, and seemed exceeding wil- 
ling to put it on. And had it been done with integrity, there could no- 
thing have happened more welcome to our judgments than that. But' 
plainly the intention was, Not to give the People a right of choice; it 
would have been but a seeming right ; that ' semblance' of giving them 
a choice was only to recruit the House, the better to perpetuate ihenv' 
selves. And truly, having been, divers^ of us, spoken unto to give way 
hereunto, to which we made perpetual aversions, indeed abominating the 
thoughts of it, — we declared our judgments against it, and our dissatis- 
faction with it. And yet they that would not hear of a Representative 
formerly, when it lay three years before them, witliout proceeding one 
line, or making any considerable progress, — I say, tliose that would not 
hear of this Bill formerly, did now, when they saw us falling into more 
closer considerations, make, instead of protracting their Bill, as much 
preposterous haste with it on the other side, and run into that * opposite' 
extremity. 

Finding that this spirit was not according to God ; and that the whole 
weight of this Cause, — which must needs be very dear unto us who had 
so often adventured our lives for it, and we believe it was so to you, — 
did hang upon the business now in hand ; and seeing plainly that there 
was not here any consideration to assert this Cause, or provide security 
for it, but only to cross the troublesome people of the Array, who by this 
time were high enough in their displeasures : Truly, I say, when we 
saw all this, having power in our hands, * we could not resolve' to let 
such monstrous proceedings go on, and so tx) throw away all our liberties 
into the hands of those whom we had fought against [Presbyterian Roy 
alists; at Preston and elsewhere-^^ fought against," yea, and beaten to 

* For a New Parliament and Method of Election. 
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ruin, your Excellency might add!] : we came, first, to this conclusion 
among ourselves, That if we had been fovghl out of our liberties and 
rights. Necessity would have taught us patience ; but that to deliver 
them ' sluggishly' up would render us the basest persons in the world, 
and worthy to be accounted haters of God and of His People. When it 
pleased God to lay this close to our hearts ; and indeed to show us that 
the interest of His People was grown cheap, ' that it was* not at all 
laid to heart, but that if things came to real competition,. His Cause, 
even among themselves, would also in every point go to the ground : 
indeed this did add more considerations to us, That there was a duty in- 
cumbent upon us, * even upon us.' And, — ^I speak here, in the presence 
of some that were at the closure of our consultations, and as before the 
Lord, — ^the thinking of an act of violence was to us worse than any 
battle that ever we were in, or that could be, to the utmost hazard of our 
lives [Hear him /] : so willing were we, even very tender and desirous 
if possible that these men might quit their places with honor. 

I am the longer upon this ; because it hath been in our own hearts 
and consciences, justifying us, and hath never been yet thoroughly im- 
parted to any ; and we had rather begin with you than have done it be- 
fore — and do think indeed that this Transaction is more proper for a 
verbal communication than to have it put into writing. I doubt he 
whose pen is most gentle in England would, in recording that, have been 
tempted, whether he would or no, to dip it deep in anger and wrath 
[Stifled cries from Drytisdust], But affiiirs being at this posture; we 
seeing plainly, even in some critical cases,* that the Cause of the People 
of God was a despised thing ; — truly we did believe then that the hands 
of other men ' than these' must be the hands to be used for the work. 
And we thought then, it was very high time to look about us, and to be 
sensible of owr duty [OZit?er'« voice somewhat rising; Major General 
Harrison and the others looking rather animated!], 

I f, I say, I should take up your time to tell you what instances we 
have to satisfy our judgments and consciences. That these are not vain 
imaginations, nor things fictitious, but which fell within the compass of 
our own certain knowledge, it would bring me, I say, to what I would 
avoid, to rake into these things too much. Only this. If anybody was 
in competition for any place of real and signal trust, * if any really 
public interest was at stake in that Parliament,' how hard and difficult a 
matter was it to get anything carried without making parties, — without 
practices* indeed unworthy of a Parliament ! When things must be 
carried so in a Supreme Authority, indeed I think it is not as it ought to 

• 'Things' in orig» 
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be, to say no worse [Nor do /.] I-^— Then when we came to other trials^ 
as in that case of Wales, ' of establishing a Preaching Ministry in 
Wales,' which, I must confess for my own part, I set myself upon, — if 
I should relate what discountenance that business of the poor People of 
God there had (who had men* watching over them like so many wolves, 
ready to catch the lambs so eoon as they were brought forth into the 
world) ; how signally that Business was trodden under foot ' in Parlia- 
ment,' to the discountenancing of the Honest People, and the counte- 
nancing of the Malignant Party, of this Commonwealth — ! I need but 
say it was so. For many of you know, and by sad experience have felt 
It to be so. And somebody I hope will, at leisure, better impart to you 
the state of that Business * of Wales ;' which really to myself and Offi- 
cers, was as plain a trial of their spirits, * the Parliament's spirits,' as 
anything, — ^it being known fx) many of us that God had kindled a seed 
there [Such is the Tnetaphor] indeed hardly to be paralleled since the 
Primitive Time. 

I would these had been all the instances we had ! Finding, * how« 
ever,' which way the spirits of men went, finding that good was never 
intended to the People of God, — ^I mean when I say the People 
of God, I mean the large comprehension of them, under the several 
Forms of Godliness in this Nation; — ^finding, I say, that all ten- 
derness was forgotten to the Good People (though it was by 
their hands and their means, under the blessing of God, that those sat 
where they did), — ^we thought this a very bad requital ! I will not say, 
they were come to an utter inability of working Reformation, — ^though 
I might say so in regard to one thing : the Reformation of the Law, so 
much groaned under in the posture it now is in [Hear, hear /]. That 
was a thing we had many good words spoken for ; but we know that 
many months together were not enough for the settling of one word, 
"Incumbrances" [Three calendar months! A grim smOe on some 
faces.], — [ say, finding that this was the spirit and complexion of men, 
— although these were faults for which no man should lift up his hand 
against the Superior Magistrate; not simply for these faults and fil- 
ings, — ^yet when we saw that this ' New Representative of theirs ' was 
meant to perpetuate men of such spirits ; nay when we had it from 
their own mouths. That they could not endure to hear of the 
Dissolution of this Parliament : we thought this an high breach of trust. 
If they had been a Parliament never violence was upon,f sitting as free 
and clear as any in former ages, it was thought, this, to be a breach of 
trust, such as a greater could not be. 

* Clergymen so-called. 

t Had no Pride's Purge, Apprentice-riot or the like ever come upon 
them. 
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And that we might not be iii doubt about these matters : having had 
that Conference among ourselves which I gave you an account of, ive 
did desire one more,*-and indeed it was the night before the Dissolu- 
tion ; it had been desired two or three nights before : we did desire that 
we might speak with some of the principal persons of the House. 
That we might with ingenuity open our hearts to them; that ive 
might either be convinced of the certainty of their intentions ; or else 
that they would be pleased to hear our expedients to prevent these in- 
conveniences. And indeed we could not attain our desire till the 
night before the Dissolution. There is a touch of this in our Decla- 
ration.* As I said before, at that time we had often desired it, and 
at that time we obtained it: where about Twenty of them were, none 
of the least in consideration for their interest and ability ; with whom 
we desired some discourse upon these things and had it. And it 
pleased these Gentlemen, who are here, the Officers of the Army, to 
desire me to ofier their sense for them, which I did, and it was shortly 
thus : We told them " the reason of our desire to wait upon them now 
was, that we might know from them. What security lay in their manner 
of proceeding, so hastened, for a New Representative ; wherein they 
had made a few qualifications, such as they were : and How the whole 
business would, * in actual practice,' be executed : Of which we had as 
yet no account; and yet we had our interest, our lives, estates and 
families therein concerned : and, we thought likewise, the Honest Peo- 
ple had interest in us : * How all this was to be 7' That so, if it did 
seem they meant to appear in such honest and just ways as might be 
security to the Honest Interest, we might therein acquiesce : or else 
that they would hear what we had to offer." Indeed, when this desire 
was made, the answer was, '* That nothing vicpuld do good for this Na- 
tion but the continuance of this Parliament !" We wondered we 
should hnyt such a return. We said little to that: but seeing they 
would not give us satisfieu^tion that their ways were honorable and just, 
we craved their leave to make our objections. We then told them. 
That the way they were going in would be impracticable. ' That ' we 
could not tell how to send out an Act, with such qualifications as to be 
a rule for electing and for being elected, Until we first knew who 
the persons were that should be admitted to elect. And above all, 
Whether any of the qualifications reached * so far as to include ' the 
Presbyterian Party .f And we were bold to tell them, That none of 
that judgment who had deserted this Cause and Interest^ should have 

^ Of April 22 ; referred to, not given, at vol. i., p. 547. 

t * Presbytery ' in orig, 

i None of your Royalist, Hamilton Invasion Presbyterians. 
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any power therein. We did think we should profess it, That we had 
as good deliver up our Cause into the hands of any as into the hands 
of those who had deserted us, or who were as neuters ! For it's one 
thing to love a brother, to bear v^th and love a person of different 
judgment in matters of religion ; and another thing to have anybody so 
far set in the saddle on that account, as to have all the rest of his breth- 
ren at mercy. 

Truly, Gentlemen, having this discourse concerning the impractical 
bleness of the thing, the bringing-in of neuters, and such as had deserted 
this Cause, whom we very well knew ; objecting likewise how danger- 
OU8 it would be by drawing concourses of people in the several Counties 
(every person that was within the qualification or without) ; and how it 
did fall obvious to us that the power would come into the hands of men 
who had very little afiection to this Cause : the answer again was made, 
and that by very eminent persons, " That nothing would save the Na- 
tion but the continuance of this Parliament." This being so, we hum- 
bly proposed, — since neither our counsels, our objections to their way of 
proceeding, nor their answers to justify that, did give us satisfaction ; 
nor did we think they ever intended to give us any, which indeed some 
of them have since declared * to be the fact,' — we proposed to them, I 
say, (mfr expedient ; which was indeed this : That the Government of the 
Nation being in such a condition as we saw, and things ' being' under 
so much ill sense abroad, and likely to end in confusion * if we so pro- 
ceeded,' — ^we desired they would devolve the trust over to some Well- 
aflfected Men, such as had an interest in the Nation, and were known 
to be of good auction to the Commonwealth. Which, we told them, 
was no new thing when this Land was under the like hurlyburlies. 
And we had been laboring to get precedents ' out of History' to con- 
vince them of it ; and it was confessed by them it had been no new 
thing. This expedient we offered oat of the deep sense we had of the 
Cause of Christ ; and were answered so as I told you. That nothing 
would save this Nation but the continuance of that Parliament. ' The 
continuance :' they would not ' be brought to' say the perpetuating of it, 
at this time ; yet we found their endeavors did directly tend that way ; 
they gave us this answer, '* That the thing we offered was of a very 
high nature and of tender consideration : How would money be raised 7" 
— and made some other objections. We told them ' how ;' and that we 
here offered an expedient five times better than that ^ of theirs,' for 
which no reason was given, nor we thought could be given [ Why should 
the Fag'End of this poor old Parliament, now fallen impotent except to 
raise money for itself continue 7 No reason is given, nor we think can be, 
that wiU convince mankind,] : and desired them that they would lay 
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thiogB serioasly to heart ! They told us, They would take time for the 
consideration of these things till to-morrow ; they would sleep upon them, 
and consult some friends : ' some friends,' — though, as I said, there were 
about Twenty-three ' of them here,' and not above Fifty-three in the 
House. And at parting, two or three of the chief of them, one pf the 
chief [O Sir Harry Vane!], and two or three more, did. tell us, That 
they would endeavor to suspend farther proceedings about their Bill for 
a New Representative until they had another conference with us. Alid 
upon this we had great satisfaction ; and had hope, if our expedient 
could receive a loving debate, that the next day we should have some 
such issue thereof as would give satis&ction to all.* And herewith they 
went away, ' it ' being late at night. 

The next morning, we considering how to order what we had farther 
to ofier to them in the evening, word was brought us that the House 
was proceeding with all speed upon the New Representative ! We 
could not believe it, that such persons would be so unworthy ; we re- 
mained there till a second and a third messenger came, with tidings. 
That the House^was really upon that business, and had brought it near 
to the issue, — and with that heightf as was never before exercised : 
leaving out all things relating to the due exercise of the qualifications 
(which had appeared all along ' in it till now ') ; and * meaning,' as we 
heard, to pass it only on paper, without engrossing, for the quicker des- 
patch of it. — Thus, as we apprehend, would the Liberties of the Nation 
have been thrown away into the hands of those who had never fought 
for it. And upon this we thought it our duty not to sufifer it \No /]. — 
And upon this the House was dissolved, even when the Speaker was 
going to put the last question [Let him travel, at any rate /] 

I have too much troubled you with this : but we have made this 
relation that you might know that what hath been done in the Dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament was as necessary to be done as the preservation 
of this Cause. And the necessity which led us to do that, hath brought 
us to this * present' issue. Of exercising an extraordinary way and 
course to draw You together * here ;' upon this account, that you are 
men who know the Lord, apd have made observations of His marvellous 
Dispensations ; and may be trusted, as far as men may be trusted, with 
this Cause. 

It remains now for me to acquaint you * a little ' farther with what 
relates to your taking upon you this great Business. * But indeed ' that 
is contained in the Paper| here in my hand, which will be ofiEered pre« 

* * hoping by conference to have satisfaction to all * in orig, 

t violence, height of temper. 

{ An Indenture or Instrument of Government, some account of which 
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sently to you to read.* But having done that we have done [Dissolr 
ving of the Parliament : which cunnot he repented cf^ and need not be 
hoaxed €f!] upon such ground of necessity as we have * now ' declared, 
which was not a feigned necessity but a real, — * it did behove us,' to the 
end we might manifest to the world the singleness of our hearts and 
our integrity who did these things, Not to grasp at the power ourselves, 
or keep it in military hands, no not for a day ; but, as far as God ena- 
bled us with strength and ability, to put it into the hands of Proper Per- 
sons' that might be called from the . several parts of the Nation. This 
necessity ; and I hope we may say for ourselves, this integrity of con- 
cluding to divest the Sword of all power in the Civil Administration, — 
hath been that that hath moved us to put You to this trouble ' of coming 
hither ;' and having done that, truly we think we cannot, with the dis- 
charge of ourx)wn consciences, but offer somewhat to you on the de- 
volving of the burden on your shoulders.f It hath been the practice of 
others who have, voluntarily and out of a sense of duty, divested them- 
selves, and devolved the Government into new hands ; I say, it hath 
been the practice of those that have done so ; it hath been practised, 
and is very consonant to reason. To lay ' down,' together with their 
Authority, some Charge 'how to employ it'^ (as we hope we have 
done), and to press the duty * of employing it well :' concerning which 
we have a word or two to offer you. 

Truly God hath called you to this Work by, I think, as wonderful 
providences as ever passed upon the sons of men in so short a time. 
And truly I think, taking the argument of necessity, for the Govern- 
ment must TiotfaU; taking the appearance of the hand of God in this 
thing, — ^ I think ' you would have been loath it should have been re- 
can be found, if any one is curious about it, in Parliamentary History, 
XX. 175. 

* Considerable discrepancies in the Two Reports throughout this para- 
graph ; indicating some embarrassment and intricacy in the Speaker. 
Which with our best industry we endeavor to reconcile ; to elicit from 
them what the real utterance, or thought and attempted utterance, of the 
Speaker may have been. The two Reporters being faithful according to 
their ability, and the Speaker faithful according to his, all discrepancies 
ought to dissolve themselves in clearer insight and conviction ; as we hope 
they do. 

t * for our own exoneration ' in orig, , 

t He seems embarrassed lest he be thought to assume authority over this 
new Little Parliament, and to treat them as if he were their King. The 
dissolving of the old Parliament has also its embarrassment, though not so 
prominent here ; and both together make an intricate paragraph. Our Two 
Reports, from this point, virtually coincide again. 
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mgned into the hands of wicked men and enemies ! I am sore, God 
would not have it so. It's come, therefore, to yon by the way of 
necesBity : by the way of the wise Providence of God,---4hTongh weak 
hands. And therefore I think, coming through our hands, though such 
as we are, it may not be ill taken if we do offer somewhat (as I said 
belbre) as to the discharge of the Trust which is now incumbent upon 
you [Certainly not /]. And although I seem to speak of that which 
may have the face and interpretation of a Charge, it's a very humble 
one : and if he that means to be a Servant to you, who hath now called 
you to the exercise of the Supreme Authority, discharge what he couf 
ceives to be a duty to you, we hope you will take it in good part. 

And truly I shall not hold you long in it ; because I hope it's written 
in your hearts to approve yourselves to God. Only this Scripture I 
shall remember to you, which hath been much upon my spirit: Hoseoy 
xi. 12, *^ Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the Saints." 
It's said before, that ^ Ephraim compassed God about with lies, and the 
house of Israel with deceit." How God hath been compassed about 
by fastings and thanksgivings,* and other exercises and transactions, I 
think we have all cause to lament Truly you are called by God, < as 
Judah was,' to '* rule with Him," and for Him. And you are called to 
be faithful with the Saints who have been instrumental to your call. 
* Again,' Second Samuel, xxi. 3, " He that ruleth over men," the Scrip- 
ture saith, ''must be just, ruling in the fear of God" [Groans Jram 
Dryasdust. Patience, my friend ! Really, does not aU this seem an 
incredibility ; — a palpable hypocrisy, since it is not the mouth of an tm- 
hecUe that speaks it 7 Myestimable, timber-headed, leadenrhearted friend, 
can there be any doubt of it!] 

And truly it's better to pray for you than to counsel you in that mat- 
ter, That you may exercise the judgment of mercy and truth ! It's 
better, I say, to pray for you than counsel you ; to ask wisdom from 
Heaven for you ; which I am confident many thousands of Saints do 
this day, ' and ' have done, and will do, through the permission of God 

* There was a Monthly Fast, the Last Wednesday of every Month, held 
duly for about Seven Years ; till, after the King's Death, we abolished it. 
Immense preaching and howling, all over the country, there has been on 
these stated Wednesdays ; sincere and insincere. Not to speak of due 
Thanksgivings for victories and felicities innumerable ; all ending in this 
infelicitous condition ! His Excellency thinks we ought to restrain such 
habits ; not to imitate Ephraim, or the Long Parliament in such. The 
rest of this Discourse is properly a Sermon of his ; and one conceived in a 
different style. 
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and His assistance. I say it's better to pray than advise : yet truly I 
think of another Scripture, which is very useful, though it seems to be 
fox a common application to every man as a ChristiaD, — wherein be w 
counselled to ask wisdom ;* and he is told what that is. That's ^ from 
Above," we are told ; it's ^ pure, peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits;" it's ''without partiality' and 
without hypocrisy." Truly my thoughts run much upon this place, 
That to the execution of judgment (the judgment of truth, for that's the 
judgment) you must have wisdom '' from Above ;" and that's " pure." 
That will teach you to exercise the judgment of truth ; it's '* without 
partiality." Purity, impartiality, sincerity : these are the effects of 
** wisdom," and these will help you to execute the judgment of truth. 
And then if God give you hearts to be '' easy to be entreated," to be 
'' peaceably spirited," to be '* full of good fruits," bearipg good fruits to 
the Nation, to men as men, to the People of God, to all in their several stap 
tions, — this will teach you to execute the judgment of mercy and truth 
[ YeSj if thou understand it : stiU yes, — and nothing else tnll /] . And I have 
little more to say to this. I shall rather bend my prayers for you in that 
behalf, as I said ; and many others will. 

Truly the ''judgment of truth," it will teach you to be as just 
towards an Unbeliever as towards a Believer ; and it's our duty to do 
so. I confess I have said sometimes, foolishly it may be : I had rather 
miscarry to a Believer than an Unbeliever, f This may seem a para- 
dox : — but let's take heed of doing that which is evil to either ! Oh, if 
God fill your hearts with such a spirit as Moses had, and as Paul had 
— which was not a spirit for Believers only, but for the whole People ! 
Moses, he could die for them : wish himself " blotted out of God's 
Book :}" Paul could wish himself " accursed for his countrymen after 
the fiesh {" [Let us never forget that, in Moses and Paul. — Are not these 
amazing sentiments, on their part, my estimabie, timberheaded, leadenheartr 
ed friend ?] : so full of affection were their spirits unto all. And truly 
this would help you to execute the judgment of truth, and of mercy also. 

A second thing is. To desire you would be faithful with the Saints ; 
to be touched with them. And I hope, whatever others may think, it 
may be a matter to us all of rejoicing to have our hearts touched (with 
reverence be it spoken) as Christ, "being full of the spirit," was 

* ' But the Wisdom that is from Above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated ; full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that mvke peace' (James, iii., 17, 18). 

t Do wrong to a gopd than to a bad man ; a remarkable sentiment. 

i Exodus, xxxii., 32. § Romans, ix., 3. 
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^ toached with our infirmities," that He might be merciful. So should 
we be; we should be pitiful. Truly, this calls us to be very much 
V>iiched with the infirmities of the Saints ; that we may have a respect 
unto all, and be pitiful and tender towards all, though of different judg- 
ments. And if I did seem to speak something that reflected on those of 
the Presbyterial judgment, — ^truly I think if we have not an interest of 
love for them too, we shall*^ hardly answer this of being faithful to the 
Saints. 

In my pilgrimage, and some exercises I have had abroad, I did read 
that Scripture often. Forty-first of Isaiah; where God gave me, and 
some of my fellows, encouragement * as to ' what He would do there and 
elsewhere ; which He hath performed for us. He said, "He would plant 
in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, and the myrtle and the oil- 
tree ; and He would set in the desert the fir-tree, and the pine-tree, and 
the box-tree together." For what end will the Lord do all this ? " That 
they may see, and know, and consider, and understand together. That 
the hand of the Lord hath done this ;" — ^that it is He who hath wrought 
all the salvations and deliverances we have received. For what end ! 
To see, and know, and understand together, that He hath done and 
wrought all this for the good of the Whole Flock [Even so. For 
* Saints^ read ' Good Men; and it is true to the end of the 7oorld]. 
Therefore, I beseech you, — ^but I think I need not, — ^have a care of the 
Whole Flock ! Love the sheep, love the lambs ; love all, tender all, 
cherish and countenance all, in all things that are good. And if the 
poorest Christian, the most mistaken Christian, shall desire to live 
peaceably and quietly under you, — ^I say, if any shall desire but to lead 
a life of godliness and honesty, let him be protected. 

I think I need not advise, much less press you, to endeavor the Pro- 
moting of the Gospel ; to encourage the Ministry ;f such a Ministry and 
such Ministers as be faithful in the Land ; upon whom the true charac- 
ter is. Men that received the Spirit, which Christians will be able to 
discover, and do ' the will of;' men that "have received Gifts from Him 
who is ascended up on high, whe hath led captivity captive, to give gifts 
to men,"| even for this same work of the Ministry ! And truly the 
Apostle, speaking in another place, in the Twelfth of the Romans, when 
he has summed up all the mercies of God, and the goodness of God ; 
and discoursed, in the former Chapters, of the foundations of the Gospel, 
and of those things that are the subject of those first Eleven Chapters, — 
he beseecheth them to " present their bodies a living sacrifice" [Note 
that!]. He beseecheth them that they would not esteem highly of 
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will'trtor^. t Preaching Clergy. { Ephesians, iv., 8. 
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themselves, bat be humble and sober-minded, and not stieich tfaemaelvet 
beyond their line ; and also that they would have a care for those that 
''had received gifts" to the uses diere mentioned. I speak not,^ — I 
thank Qod it is far from my heart, — ^for a Ministry deriving itself fh>m 
the Papacy, and pretending to that which is so much insisted on, " Suc« 
cession " ['' HeaVf hear /" fivm the Puseykes], The true Succession is 
through the Spirit — [I should say so/],— given in its measure. The 
Spirit is given for that use, ' To make proper Speaker»-forth of God's 
eternal Truth ;' and that's right Succession. But I need not discourse 
of these things to you ; who, I am persuaded, are taught of God, much 
more and in a greater measure than myself, concerning these things. 

Indeed I have but one word more to say to you ; though in that per* 
haps I shall show my weakness : it's by way of encouragement to goon 
in this Work. And give me leave to begin thus. I confess I never look- 
ed to see such a Day as this, — it may be nor you neither,— when Jesus 
Christ should be so owned as He is, this day, in this Work. Jesus Christ 
is owned this'day by the Call of You ; and you own Him, by your wil- 
lingness to appear for Him. And you manifest this, as far as poor crea- 
tures may do, to be a Day of the Power of Christ. I know you well 
remember that Scripture, '* He makes His People willing in the day of 
His power."* God manifests this to be the Day of the Power of Christ ; 
having, through so much blood, and so much trial as hath been upon these 
Nations, made this to be one of the great issues thereof: To have His 
People called to the Supreme Authority [A ihingf IctnrfesSy worth striv^ 
ingfor ; and the one thing worth striving for /]. He maJces this to be the 
greatest mercy, next to His own Son. God hath owned His Son ; and 
He hath owned you, and made you own Him. I c onless I never looked 
to have seen such a day ; I did not. — Perhaps you are not known by face 
to one another ; ' indeed ' I am confident you are strangers, coming from 
all parts of the Nation as you do : but we shall tell you that mdeed we 
have not allowed ourselves the choice of one person in whom we had not 
this good hope. That there was in him fiiith in Jesus Christ and love to 
all His People and Saints [What a Parliament ; unexampled before and 
mnce in this world /]. 

Thus God hath owned you in the eyes of the world ; and thus, by 
coming hither, you own Him : and, as it is m Isaic^ zliii., 21, — it's an 
high ezpresssion ; and look to your own hearts whether, now or hereaf- 
ter, God shall apply ii to you: « This People," saith God, « I have formed 
tor Mvself, that they may show forth my praise." I say, it's a memora- 

• Psalm ex., 3, a favorite Psalm of Oliver's— as we know already, and 
solid Ludlow knows. 

4 
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Ue paeaage ^ and, I hope, not unfitly applied : the Lord apply it to each 
of your hearts ! I shall not descant upon the words ; they are plain : 
indeed you are as like the '' forming of God " as ever people were. If 
a man should tender a Book to you * to swear you upon,' I dare appeal 
to all your consciences, Neither directly nor indirectly did you seek for 
your coming hither. You have been passive in coming hither ; being 
caUedi — and indeed that's an active work, — * though not on our part !' 
'* This People have I formed :" consider the circumstances by which you 
are *^ called " hither ; through what strivings [At Marston Moor^ <U iVose- 
by, Dunbar and elsewhere], through what blood you are come hither, — 
where neither yon nor I, nor no man living, three months ago, had any 
thought to have seen such a company taking upon them, or rather being 
called to take, the Supreme Authority of this Nation ! Therefore, own 
your call ! Indeed, I think it may be truly said that there never was a 
Supreme Authority ccMisisting of such a Body, above One-hundred-and- 
forty, I believe ; ' never such a Body ' that came into the Supreme Au- 
thority ' before,' under such a notion ' as this,' in such a way of owning 
Grod, and being owned by Him. And therefore I may also say, nevef 
such a " People " so '* formed," for such a purpose, < were ' thus called 
before [ These are lucent consideralions ; lucent, nay radiant /]. 

If it were a time to compare your standing with Hhat of those that 
have been " called " by the Suffrages of the People-— [^e does not say 
what the resvU wondd he] — ^Which who can tell how soon God may fit the 
People for such a thing ? None can desire it more than I ! Would all 
were the Lord's people ; as it was said, " Would all the Lord's people 
were Prophets " [Fit to sit in Parliament and make Laws ; alas, hitherto 
but few of them can ^prophesy /"]. I would all were fit to be called. It 
ought to be the longing of our hearts to see men brought to own the In- 
terest of Jesus Christ And give me leave to say : If I know anything 
in the world, what is there likelier to win the People to the interest of 
Jesus Christ, to the love of Godliness (and therefore what stronger duty 
lies on you, being thus called), than an humble and godly conversation 7 
So that they may see * that ' you love them ; * that ' you lay yourselves 
out, time and spirits, for them ! Is not this the likeliest way to bring 
them to their liberties ? [To make them free by being servants <f Ood; 
free, and fit to elect for Parliament /] And do not you, by this, put it upon 
God to find out times and seasons for you ; < fit seasons ' by putting forth 
His Spirit 7 At least you convince them that, as men fearwg God have 
fought them out of their bondage under the Regal Power, so men fear- 
ing God do now rule them in the fear of God, and take care to adminis- 
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ter Good anto them. — ^But this is some digression. I say, own your 
call ; for it is of God ! Indeed, it is marvellous, and it hath been nnpio- 
jected. It's not long since either you or we came to know of it. And 
indeed this hath been the way (fod dealt^ with us all along, To keep things 
irom our eyes all along, so that we have seen nothing, in all His dispen- 
sations, long beforehand ; — which is also a witness, in some measure, to 
our integrity — [" Integrity T from Dryasdust — Hushtt my friend^ it is 
incredible ! Aflat imjpossibUUy, how can it he believed! To the hUman 
Owly living in his perennial London Fogy in his tioUighi rf ail imagUia' 
hie corrupt Exhalations, and with his poor head, too, overspun to such ex^ 
tent with red-tape, parliamentary eloquence, force of public opinion and 
Slick like, how shall the Azure Firmaments and Everlasting Stars become 
credible ? They are and remain incredible. From his shut sense dU light" 
^rays are victoriously repelled ; no light shall get admittance there. In no 
HeaverCs-light wiU he for his part ever believe ; — tiU at last, as is the n^ 
cessity unthal, it come to him as lightning ! Then he wiU believe it], I 
say, you are called with an high calling. And why should we be afraid 
to say or think, That this may be the door to usher in the Things that 
Grod has promised ; which have been prophesied of; which he has set 
the hearts of his People to wait for and expect ?* We know who they 
are that i^ll war with the Lamb, ^ against His enemies :" they shall be 
" a people called, and chosen, and faithful." And God hath, in a MQita- 
ry way, — ^we may speak it without flattering ourselves, and I believe you 
know it, — ^He hath appeared with them ,* with that same ** people," ' and 
for them ; and now in these Civil Powers and Authorities * does not He 
appear ?' These are not ill prognostications of the God we wait for. 
Indeed I do think somewhat is at the door : we are at the threshold ;— 
and therefore it becomes us to lift up our heads, and encourage ourselves 
in the Lord. And we have thought, some of us, That it is our duties to 
endeavor this way ; not merely to look at that Prophecy in Daniel, ** And 
the Kingdom shall not be delivered to another people," * and passively 
wait.' Truly God hath brought this to your hands ; by the owning of 
your call ; blessing the Military Power. The Lord hath directed their 
[our] hearts to be instrumental ts call you ; and set it upon our hearts 
to deliver over the Power " to another people " [Therefore ** we** are not 
the persons prophesied of?]. — ^But I may appear to be beyond my line 
here ; these things are dark. Only, I desire my thoughtsf to be exercised 
in these things, and so I hope are yours. 
Truly seeing things are thus, that yon are at the edge of the Pro- 

* Hundred-and-tenth Psalm, and other Scriptures, are known to Ludlow 
and us! 
t ' Senses' tn orig. 
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miaes and Prophecies — [Does not say what resuUs] — At least, if there 
were neither Promise nor Prophecy, yet yon are carrying on the best 
things, yon are endeavoring after the best things : and, as I have said 
elsewhere,* if I were to choose any servant, the meanest Officer for the 
Army or the Commonwealth, I would choose a godly man that hath prin- 
ciples. Especially where a trust is to be committed. Because I know 
where to have a man that hath principles. I believe if any one of yon 
should choose a servant, you wonld do thus. And I would all our Ma- 
gistrates were so chosen :— this may be done ; there may be good eflfects 
of this ! Surely it's our duty to choose men diat fear the Lord, and will 
praise the Lord : such hath the Lord *^ formed for Himself ;" and He 
expects no praises from other * than such' [O Secretary of (he Home De^ 
partment, my right hoTiorabJe friend!]. 

This being so, truly it puts me in mind of another Scripture, that 
&mous Psalm, Sixty-eighth Psalm ^f which indeed is a glorious Pro- 
phecy, I am persuaded, of the Gospel Churches, — ^it may be, of the Jews 
also. There it prophesies that ^ He will bring His People again from 
the depths of the Sea, as once He led Israel through the Red Sea." 
And it may be, as some think, God will bring the Jews home to their 
station *^ from the isles of the sea," and answer their expectations ** as 

* In some Speech now lost improbably in many Speeches ; certainly in 
ell manner of Practice and Action. 

t We remember it ever since Dunbar morning ; let us read a passage or 
two of it again : His Excellency and the Little Parliament will perhaps wait 
a moment : and it may do us good ! 

* Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered : let them alsothat hate Him 
flee before Him. As smoke is driven away, so drive them away ; as wax 
melteth before the fire, so let the wicked perish before the presence of God.* 
The unhappy. 

* But let the righteous be glad : let them rejoice before God, yea let them 
rejoice exceedingly. Sing unto God, sing praises to His name. A &ther 
of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in His Holy Habitat 
tion.*— 

« God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy People, -the Earth 

shook, the Heavens also dropped. Kings of Armies did flee apace ; and she 
that tarried at home divided the spoil.' Ye poor and brave, be ye of cou- 
rage ! * Though ye have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings 
of a dove, covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold. 

* The Hill of God is as the Hill of Bashan ; an high Hill as the Hill of 
Bashan.' Inexpugnable, that ! * Why leap ye, ye high Hills ? This is the 
Hill of God which God desireth to dwell in : yea, the Lord will dwell in it 
for ever. The chariots of God are twenty-thousand, even thousands of An- 
gels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai in the holy place.' 
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fiom tKe depths of the tea." But * at all events' sure I am, when the 
Lord shall set up the gloiy of the Ghwpel Chnrch, it shall be a gathering 
of people as *<oat of deep waters," ** out of the multitude of waters :'* 
such are His Peo|de, drawn out of the multitudes of the Nations and 
People of this world. — And truly that Psalm is very glcnious in many 
other parts of it : When he gathers them, *' great was the ccHnpany" of 
them that publish His word. ** Kings of Armies did flee apace, and they 
that tarried at home divided the spoil*' [Ckmsider Charles Stuart, First 
and Second ; and what toe see this day /] ; and, '* Although ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shaD ye be as the wings of a dove, covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold" [Hahi], And indeed the 
triumph of that Psahn is exceeding high and great ; and God is accom- 
plishing it. And the close of it, — that closeth with my heart, and I do 
not doubt with yours, * The Lord shakes the hills and mountains, and 
they reel." And God hath a Hill too; "an high Hill as the Hill of 
Bashan : and the chariots of God are twenty-thousand, even thousands 
of Angels, and God will dwell upon this HiU forever !" — [Pbocul fro- 
FAHi ! The man is tnthaut a soul that locks into this Great Soul cfa 
num, radiant with the splendors of very Heavenj and sees naOiing there hut 
ike shadow of his own mean darkness. Ape of the Dead Sea, peering 
asquint into the Holy cf HdieSy let us haw done with tht commentaries! 
Thou canst not fathom itJ] 

I am sorry I have troubled you, in such a place of heat as this is, so 
long. All I have to say, in my own name, and that of my fellow Offi- 
cers who have joined with me in this work, is : That we shall commend 
you to the grace of God, to the guidance of His Spirit ; ' That ' having 
thus &r served you, or rather our Lord Jesus Christ * in regard to you,' 
we shall be ready in our stations, according as the Providence of God 
shall lead us, to be subservient to the ' farther ' work of God, and to that 
Authority which we shall reckon God hath set over us. And though 
we have no formal thing to present you with, to which the hands, or 
vbible expressions, of the Officers and Soldiers of the three Nations of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, * are set ;' yet we may say of them, and 
we may say also with confidence for our brethren at Sea,— with whom 
neither in Scotland, Ireland, nor at Sea, hath there been any artifice 
used to persuade their consents to this work,-^that nevertheless their con- 
sents have flowed in to us from all parts, beyond our expectations : and 
we may with all confidence say, that as we have their apim>bation and 
full consent to the other work, so you have their hearts and affections 
unto this.* And not only theirs : we have very many Papers fh)m the 

* ' other work ' delicately means dissolmng the old Parliatnent; * this * 
is assembling of you, * this very thin^.' 
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Chnrches of Christ thronghoat the Nation ; wonderfully both ai^nmngr 
what hath been done in removing of ofaetacles, and approving what we 
have done in thia very thing. And having said this, we shall ti%able 
yon no more. But if yon will be pleased that this Instroment * be read 
to you, which I have signed by the advice of the Council of Officers, — 
we shall then leave you to your own thoughts and the guidance of God ; 
to dispose of yourselves for a farther meeting, as you shall see cause.f 

I have only this to add. The a£&irs of the Nation lying on our hands 
to be taken care of; and we knowing that both the Af&irs at Sea, the 
Armies in Ireland and Scotland, and the providing of things for the pie- 
venting of inconveniences, and the answering of emergencies, did re- 
quire that there should be no Interruption, but that care ought to be 
taken for these things ; and foreseeing likewise that before yon could 
digest yourselves into such a method, both for place, time and other cir- 
cumstances,' as you shall please to proceed in, some time would be re- 
quired, — ^which the Commonwealth could not bear in respect to the 
managing of things : I have, within a week ' past,' set up a Council of 
State, to whom the managing of affiiirs is committed. Who, I may say, 
very voluntarily and freely, before they see how the issue of things will 
be, have engaged themselves in business ; eight or nine of them being 
Members of the House that late was. — ^I say I did exercise that power 
which, I thought, was devolved upon me at that time ; to the end affiurs 
might not have any interval ' or interruption.' And now when you are 
met, it will ask some time for the settling of your af&irs and your wsy. 
And, * on the other hand,' a day cannot be lost, ' left vacant,' but they 
must be in continual Council till you take farther order. So that the 
whole matter of their consideration also which regards them is at your 
disposal, as you shall see cause. And therefore I thought it my duty to 
acquaint yon with thus much, to prevent distractions in your way : That 
things have been thus ordered ; that your affiiirs will ' not stop, but ' go 
on, * in the meanwhile,' — till you see cause to alter this Council ; they 
having no authority or continuance of sitting, except simply until you 
take farther order.^ 

* The Instrument is to be found among the Old Pamphlets ; but being of 
a much lower strain, mere constitutionalities, &c., in phrase and purport 
alike leaden, we do not read it. 

t Report in Parliamentary History, and the common Pamphlets, ends 
here. 

t Milton State-papers, pp, 106-114 : and Parliamentary History, zx., 153- 
175; which latter is identical with Harleian Miscellany (London, 1810), 
vi., 331-344. Our Report, in some cramp passages, which could not always 
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The reader has now struggled through this First Speech of 
my Lord General's ; not without astonishment to find that he has 
80ine understanding of it. The Editor has had his difficulties : 
but the Editor too is astonished to consider how such a Speech 
should have lain so long before the English Nation asking, " Is 
there no meaning whatever in me, then V — with negatory re- 
sponse from almost all persons. Incompetent Reporters ; — still 
more the obscene droppings of an extensive Owl-population, the 
accumulated guano of Human Stupor in the course of ages, do 
render Speeches unintelligible ! It ought to be added, that my 
Lord General always spoke extempore ; ready to speak, if his 
mind were full of meaning ; very careless about the words he put 
it into. And never, except in one instance, which we shall by 
and by come upon, does he seem to have taken any charge as to 
what Report might be published of it. One of his Parliaments 
once asks him lor a correct Report of a certain Speech, spoken 
some days before : he declares, " He cannot remember four lines 
of it."* It appears also that his meaning, much as Dryasdust 
may wonder, was generally very well understood by his audience : 
— ^it was not till next generation, when the owl-droppings already 
lay thick, and Human Stupor had decidedly set in, that the cry 
of Unintelligibility was much heard of. Tones and looks do 
much ; — ^yes, and the having a meaning in you is also a great 
help! Indeed, I fancy he must have been an opaque man to 
whom these utterances of such a man, all in a blaze with such a 
conviction of heart, had remained altogether dark. 

The printed state of this Speech, and still more of some others, 
will impose hard duties on an Editor ; which kind readers must 
take their share of. In the present case, it is surprising how 
little change has been needed, beyond the mere punctuation : cor. 
rect division into sentences. Not the slightest change of meaning 
has, of course, anywhere seemed, or shall anywhere seem, per- 
missible ; nor indeed the twentieth part of that kind of liberty 

be indicated without confusion, is a tertium quid between these two. 
Generally throughout we adhere to Milton's, which is the more concise* in- 
telligible and every way better Report 
• Burton's Diary. 
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which a skilful Newspaper Reporter takes with every speech he 
commits to print in our day. 

A certain Critic, whom I sometimes cite from, but seldom with- 
out some reluctance, winds up his multi&rious Commentaries on 
the present Speech in the following extraordinary way : 

'Intelligent readers,' says he, 'have found intelligibility in 
this Speech of Oliver's : but to one who has had to read it as a 
painful Editor, reading every fibre of it with magnifying-glasaes, 
has to do, — ^it becomes all glowing with intelligibility, with credi- 
bility ; with the splendor of genuine Veracity and hermc Depth 
and Manfulness ; — and seems, in fact, as Oliver's Speeches gene- 
rally do, to an altogether singular degree, the express image of 
the soul it came from ! — ^Is not this the end of all speaking, and 
wagging of the tongue in every conceivable sort, except the false 
and accursed sorts ? Shall we call Oliver a bad Speaker, then ; 
shall we not, in a very fundamental sense^ call him a good 
Speaker ?— 

' Art of Speech ? Art of Speech ? The Art of Speech, I 
take it, will first of all be the art of having something genuine 
to speak ! Into what strange regicms has it carried us, that 
same sublime " Art," taken up otherwise ! One of the saddest 
bewilderments, when I look at all the bearings of it, nay prq)erly 
the fountain of all the sad bewilderments, under which poor mor- 
tals painfully somnambulate in these generations. " I have made 
an excellent Speech about it, written an excellent Book about it," 
— and there an end. How much better, hadst thou done a mode- 
rately good deed about it, and not had anything to speak at all ! 
He who is about doing some mute veracity has a right to be 
heard speaking, and consulting of the doing of it ; and properly 
no other has. The light of a man shining all as a paltry phos- 
phorescence on the surface of him, leaving the interior dark, 
chaotic, sordid, dead-alive, — was once regarded as a most mourn- 
ful phenomenon ! 

' False Speech is probably capable of beiog the falsest and 
most accursed of all things. False Speech ; so false that it has 
not even the veracity to know that it is false, — as the poor com- 
monplace Uar still does ! I have heard Speakers who gave rise 
to thoughts in me they were little dreaming of suggesting ! Is 
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i. man then no longer an ^* Incarnate Word/' as Novalis calls 

him, — sent into this world to utter out of him, and by all means 
c to make audible and visible what of GM'x-Message he has ; sent 

i: hither and made alive even for that, and for no other definable 

object ? Is there no sacredness, then, any longer, in the miracu- 
lous tongue of man ? Is his head become a wretched cracked 
, pitcher, on which you jingle to frighten crows, and make bees 

g hive ? He fills me with terror, this two-legged Rhetorical Phantasm ! 

I I could k»g £>r an Oliver without Rhetoric at all. I could long 

{ for a Mahomet, whose persuasive-eloquence, with wild-fiashing 

, heart and scimitar, is : '* Wretched mortal, give up that ; or by 

I the Eternal, thy Maker and mine, I will kill thee ! Thou blas- 

phemous scandalous Misbirth of Nature, is not even that the 
I kindest thing I can do for thee, if thou repent not and alter in the 

name of Allah ?" '— 

4* 
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LETTERS CXXVIII., CXXIX. 

Ck>NCERNiNG this Puritan Convention of the Notables, whicn 
in English History is called the Little Parliament^ and derisively 
Barebones^s Parliament, we have not much nx>re to say. They 
are, if by no means the remarkablest Assembly, yet the Assembly 
for the remarkablest purpose who have ever met in the Modern 
World. The business is, No less than introducing of the Chris- 
tian Religion into real practice in the Social Affairs of this Nation. 
Christian Religion, Scriptures of the Old and New Testament : 
such, for many hundred years, has been the universal solemnly 
recognized Theory of all men's Affairs ; Theory sent down out 
of Heaven itself: but the question is now that of reducing it to 
Practice in said Affairs ; — a most noble, surely, and most neces- 
sary attempt ; which should not have been put off so long in this 
Nation ! We have conquered the Enemies of Christ ; let us now, 
in real practical earnest, set about doing the Commandments of 
Christ, now that there is free room for us ! Such was the pur- 
pose of this Puritan Assembly of the Notables, which History calls 
the Little Parliament^ or derisively Barehones*s Parliament* 

It is well known they failed : to us, alas, it is too evident 
they could not but fail. Fearful impediments lay against that 
eflbrt of theirs : the sluggishness, the slavish half-and-halfness, 
the greediness, the cowardice, and general opacity and falsity of 
some ten million men against it; — alas, the whole world, and 
what we call the Devil and all his angels against it ! Consider- 
able angles, human and other : most extensive arrangements, 
investments, to be sold off at a tremendous sacrifice; — ^in general 
the entire set of luggage- traps and very extensive stock of mer- 
chant-goods and real and floating property, amassed t)y that assi- 
duous Entity above-mentioned, for a thousand years or more! 
For these, and also for other obstructions, it could not take effect 
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at that time ; — and the LiiHe ParUameni became a Barebones's 
ParUamefUj aad had to go its ways again. 

Read these two Letters, of small or no significance as to it or 
its affiurs ; and then let us hasten to the catastrophe. 



LETTER CXXVHL • 

In the Commons Journals,* while this Little Parliament sat, we 
find that, among other good services, the arrangement of the 
Customs Department was new-modelled ; that instead^ of Farmers 
of the Customs, there was a ' Committee' of the Parliament ap- 
pointed to regulate and levy that impost ; Committee appointed 
on the 23d of September, 1653 : among whom we recognize 
'Alderman Ireton,' the deceased GreneraPs Brother; <Mr. Mayor,' 
of Hursley, Richard Cromwell's Father-in-law; < Alderman Titch- 
borne;' 'Colonel Montague,' afterwards Earl of Sandwich; and 
others. It is to this Committee that Oliver's Letter is addressed. 
It has no date of time : but as the Little Parliament ended, in 
Self-dissolution and Protectorship, on the 12th of December, the 
date of the Letter lies between the 23d September and that other 
limit. My Lord General, — who is himself a Member of the Par- 
liament, he and his chief Officers having been forthwith invited 
to sit, — feels evidently that his recommendations, when grounded 
in justice, ought to be attended to. 

For my hotwred Friends, the CommiUee for Regtdating the 

Customs : These present, 

•Whitehall, October, 1653.' 
Gentlemen, 

• I am sorry after recommeiidation of a Friend of 

mine the Bearer hereof, — considering bim in relation to his poor Parents 
an object of pity and commiseration, yet well deserving and not less 
qaalified for employment^ — he shoald find such cold success amongst 
you. 
His great necessities and my love once more invite me to write unto 

• vii., 323, 23 September, 1653. 
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yon, in his behalf. To bestow on him, if it may not be in the City by 
reason of maltiplicity of suitora, a place in the Oat-poits : and I doubt 
not but his utmost abilities will be improved to the faithful discharging 
of such trust as you shall impose on him, for the good of the Common- 
wealth. And thereby you will engage him who remains, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Oliver Cbomwell.* 



LETTER CXXIX. 

Who * Henry Weston' is, or his ' Brother Ford,' or whether * his 
House' is in the Rutlandshire < Oakham' or another, I do not in 
the least know. Neither has ' Mr. Draper' elsewhere come across 
me. Happily we can hope he officiates well in Kent ; and read 
this Letter without other light than its own. 

For my honorei Friend, Henry Weston, Esquire, at his House 

in Oakham : These. 

* Whitehall,' 16th November, 1«63. 

Sm, MY HOBLE FrIEHD, 

Your Brother Ford was lately with me, 
acquainting me with my presumption in moving for, and your civility in 
granting, the Advowson of Speldhurst to one Mr. Draper, who is now 
incumbent there, and who, it seems, was there for three or four years 
before the death of the old incumbent, by virtue of a sequestration. 

Sir, I had almost forgot upon what account I made thus bold with 
you ; but now have fully recollected. I understand the person is very 
able and honest, well approved of by most of the good Ministers there- 
about ; and much desired by the honest people who are in a Religious 
Association in those parts thereabouts. Wherefore I now most heartily 
own and thank you for your favor showed Mr. Draper for my sake ; be- 
seeching the continuance of your respects to the Gentleman, — who 
shall be very much tied to pay you all service ; and so shall, in what 
lieth in his power, 

Your affectionate friend to serve you, 

Oliver CROMWELL.f 

* Letter genuine, teste me ; reference unfortunately lost 

t Additional Ayscough msb., no. 12,098. A Copy, in an old hand, with 
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. And DOW to Parliament affidm again,— to the oatastrq»he 
now nigh. 

On the wholei we have to eay of thifi Little Parliamenti that 
it sat for five months and odd days, very earnestly striving ; 
earnestly, nobly, — and by no means unwisely, as the ignorant 
Histories teach. But the fiuther it advanced towards real Chris- 
tianism in human affairs, the louder grew the shrieks of Sham- 
Christianism everywhere profitably lodged there; and prudent 
persons, responsible for the issue, discovered that of a truth, for 
one reason or another, for reasons evident and for reasons not 
evident, there could be no success according to that method. We 
said, the History of this Little Parliament lay all buried very 
deep in the torpors of Human Stupidity, and was not likely ever 
to be brought into daylight in this world. In their five months 
time they passed various good Acts ; chose, with good insight, 
a new Council of State ; took wise charge of the needful Sup- 
plies ; did all the routine business of a Parliament in a quite 
unexceptionable, or even in a superior manner. Concerning their 
Council of State, I find this Note ; which, though the Council 
had soon to alter itself, and take new figures, may be worth 
appending here.* 

Routine business done altogether well by this Little Parlia* 

this endorsement : < The Generell Cromwells letter about Spelderst living ;* 
and this Note appended : * In an old Bible I had from England with other 
Books, March, 1726.' Some Transatlantic Puritan, to all appearance. 

• Council of State elected, — ^Tuesday Ist November, 1653 (Commons 
Journals, vii., 344). The Election is by ballot, 113 Members present ; ' Colo- 
nel Montague' (Sandwich), * Colonel Crcnnwell' (Henry), and < Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper,' are three of the Four Scrutineers. Among the Names re- 
ported as chosen, here are some, with the Numbers voting for them : Lord 
General Cromwell (113, one and all) ; Sir Gilbert Pickering (Poet Dryden's 
Uncle,— 110); Desborow (74); Harrison (58); Mayor (of Hursley, — 57); 
Colonel Montague (59) ; Ashley Cooper (60) ; Lord Viscount Lisle (Alger- 
non Sidney's Brother,— 58) ; Colonel Norton, idle Dick, recovered from the 
Pride's Purge again, but liable to relapse again, — 57). The Council is of 
Thirty-one ; Sixteen of the Old or Interim Council (above referred to in 
Cromwell's Speech) are to continue ; Fifteen new : these mentioned here 
are all among the Old, whom the Lord General and his OflScers had already 
nominated. 
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moDt. But, alas, they had decided on abolishing Tithes, on sup. 
porting a Christian Ministry by some other method than Tithes ; 
•^^nay far worse, they had decided on abolishing the Court of 
Chancery! Finding grievances greater than could be borne; 
finding, hr one thing, < Twenty-three thousand Causes of from 
five to thirty years continuance' lying undetermined in Chan- 
eery, it seemed to the Little Parliament that some Court ought 
to Jbe contrived which would actually determine these and the 
like Causes ; — and that, on the whole, Chancery would be better 
for abolition. Vote to that effect stands registered in the Com- 
mons Journals ;* but still, for near two hundred years now, only 
expects fulfilment. — So far as one can discover in the huge twilight 
of Dryasdust, it was mainly by this attack on the Lawyers, and 
attempt to abolish Chancery, that the Little Parliament perished. 
Tithes helped, no doubt; and the clamors of a safely settled 
Ministry, Presb3rterian-Royalist many of them. But the Lawyers 
exclaimed : << Chancery ? Law of the Bible ? Do you mean to 
bring- in the Mosaic Dispensatumy then ; and deprive men of their 
properties ? Deprive men of their properties ; and us of our 
learned wigs and lucrative longwindedness, — ^with your search 
for * Simple Justice,' and < God's Law' instead of Learned-Ser- 
geant's Law ?" — ^There was immense * carousing in the Temple' 
when this Parliament ended ; as great tremors had been in the 
like quarters while it continued .f 

But in brief, on Friday, the 2d of December, 1653, there 
came a ' Report from the Tithes-Committee,' recommending that 
Ministers of an incompetent, simoniacal, loose, or otherwise scan- 
dalous nature, plainly unfit to preach any Gospel to immortal 
creatures, should have a Travelling Commission of chosen Puri- 
tan Persons appointed, to travel into all Counties, and straightway 
inspect them, and eject them, and clear Christ's Church of them : 
— whereupon there ensued high debatings : Accept the Report, 
or not accept it ? High debatings, for the space of ten days ; 
with Parliamentary manoeuvrings, not necessary to specify here. 

• vii., 296 ; 5 August, 1653. 

t Exact Relation of the Transactions of the late Parliament, by a Mem- 
ber of the same (London, 1654) : reprinted in Somers Tracts, vi., 266-84. 
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Which ro0e ever higher ; and on Saturday, the 10th, had got so 
high that, as I am credibly informed, certain leading persons went 
about colleaguing and consulting, instead of attending PuUic 
Worship on the Lord's Day ; — and so, on Monday morning early, 
while the extreme Gospel Party had not yet assembled in the 
House, it was surreptitiously moved and carried, old Speaker 
Rouse somewhat treacherously assenting to it, ' That the sitting 
of this Parliament any longer, as now constituted, will not be 
for the good of the Commonwealth; and that therefore it is 
requisite to deliver up unto the Lord General Cromwell the 
Powers which we received from him V Whereupon, adds the 
same Hhadamantine Record, ' the House rose ; and the Speaker, 
with many of the members of the House, departed out of the 
House to Whitehall : where they, being the greater number of 
the Members sitting in Parliament, did, by a Writing,' hastily 
redacted in the waiting-room there, and signed on separate bits 
of paper hastily wafered together, ' resign unto his Excellency 
their said Powers. And Mr. Speaker, attended by the Members, 
did present the same unto his Excellency accordingly,' — and re- 
tired into private life again.* 

The Lord Greneral Cromwell testified much emotion and sur- 
prise at this result; — emotion and surprise which Dryasdust 
knows well how to interpret. In fact the Lord General is respon- 
sible to England and Heaven for this result ; and it is one of 
some moment ! He and the established Council of State, < Coun- 
oil of Officers and ' non-established ' Persons of Interest in the 
Nation,' must consider what they will now do ! 

Clearly enough to them, and to us, there can only one thing 
be done ; search be made, Whether there is any King, Konning, 
Can-ning, or Supremely Able-Man that you can fall in with, to 
take charge of these conflicting and colliding elements, drifting 
towards swift wreck otherwise ; — any * Parish Constable,' as Oli- 
ver himself defines it, to bid good men keep the peace to one 
another. To your unspeakable good-luck, such Supremely Able- 
Man, King, Constable, or by whatever name you will call him, 

* Commons Journals, vii., 363; Exact Relation, ubi supra ; Whitlocke, 
p. d51, &c. 
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is already found,— known to all penons for years past ; yoitr 
Puritan Interest is not yet necessarily a wreck ; but may still 
floaty and do what farther is in it, while he can float! 

From Monday onwards, the excitement of the public mind 
in old London and whithersoever the news went, in those winter 
days, must have been great. The ' Lord General called a Coun- 
cil of Officers and other Persons of Interest in the Nation,' as we 
said ; and there was * much seeking of God by prayer,' and 
abstruse advising of thb matter, — the matter being really great 
and to some of us even awful ! The dialqgues, conferences, and 
abstruse advisings are all lost ; the result we know for certain. 
Monday was 12th of December; on Friday, I6th, the result be- 
came manifest to all the world : That the ablest of Englishmen, 
Oliver Cromwell, was henceforth to be recognized for Supremely 
Able ; and that the Title of him was to be Lord Pbotbctoe of 

THB COMMOIVWEALTH OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 

with 'Instrument of Government,' 'Council of Fifteen or of 
Twenty-one,' and other necessary less important circumstances, 
of the like conceivable nature. 

The Instrument of Government, a carefully constitutional 
piece in Forty-two Articles : the Ceremony of Installation, trans- 
acted with due simplicity and much modest dignity, 'in the 
Chancery Court in Westminster Hall,' that Friday afternoon ;— 
the chair of state, the Judges in their robes, Lord Mayors with 
caps of maintenance ; the state-coaches, outriders, outrunners, 
and 'great shoutings of the people;' the procession from and to 
Whitehall, and ' Mr. Lockier the Chaplain's Exhortation ' to us 
there : these, with the inevitable adjuncts of the case, shall be 
conceived by ingenious readers, or read in innumerable Pamphlets 
and Books,* and omitted here. ' His Highness was in a rich 
but plain suit ; black velvet, with cloak of the same : about his 
hat a broad band of gold.' Does the reader see him ? A rather 
likely figure, I think. Stands some five feet ten or more ; a 
man of strong solid stature, and dignified, now partly military 
carriage : the expression of him valor and devout intelligence,— 
energy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. Fifly-four years 

* Whitlocke, pp. 553-61 ; Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 131, in Par- 
liunentsry History, zx.) ; &c. , &c. 
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oldy gone A|Nril last; brown hair and moustache are getting 
grey. A figure of saffioient impressiTeness ;^«aot lorely to the 
man-milliner species, nor pretending to be so. Massive stature ; 
big massive head, of somewhat leonine aspect ; — wart above the 
right eyebrow ; nose of considerable blunt-aquiline proportions ; 
strict yet copious lips, full of all tremulous sensibilities, and also, 
if need were, of all fiercenesses and rigors ; deep loving eyes, 
call them grave, call them stern, looking from under those craggy 
brows as if in lifelong sorrow, and yet not thinking it sorrow, 
thinking it only labor and endeavor : on the whole, a right |iohle 
lion-face and hero-face ; and to me royal enough.* The reader, 
in his mind, shall conceive this event and its figures. 

Conceived too, or read elsewhere than here, shall Dryasdust's 
multifarious unmelodious commentaries be,^^nd likewise Anti. 
Dryasdust^s; the two together cancelling one another; and 
amounting, pretty well by this time, to zero for us. ^ Love of 
power,' as flunkeys love it, remains the one credibility for Dry. 
asdust ; and will for ever remain. To the valet-soul how will 
you demonstrate that, in this world, there is or was anything 
heroic ? You cannot do it ; you need not try to do it. — ^I cite 
with some reluctance from a Manuscript Author, often enough 
referred to here, the following detached sentences, and so close 
this Seventh Part. 

' Dryasdust knows not the value of a King,' exclaims he ; 
* the bewildered mortal has foi^ten it. Finding King's-cloaks 
so cheap, hung out on every hedge, and paltry as beggars' ga* 
bardines, he says, " What use is in a King ? This King's-cloak, 
if this be your King, is naught !"-^ 

* Power ? Love of power ? Does ** power " mean the fiiculty 
of giving places, of having newspaper paragraphs, of being 
waited on by sycophants? To ride in gilt coaches, escorted 
by the flunkeyisms and most sweet voices, — ^I assure thee, it is 
not the Heaven of all, but only of many ! Some bom Kings I 
myself have known, of stout natural limbs, who, in shoes of 
moderately good fit, found quiet %oalkmg handier ; and crowned 

* Maidflton's Letter to Winthrop, in Thurloe, i., 763-8 ; Cooper's Por- 
traits ; Mask of Cromwell's Face (in the Statuaries' Shops). 
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themselves, almost too sufficiently, by putting on their own pri- 
vate hat, with some spoken or speechless, " Grod enable me to be 
King of what lies under this ! For Eternities lie under it, and 
Infinities, — and Heaven also and Hell. And it is as big as the 
Universe, this Kingdom ; and I am to conquer it, or be for ever 
conquered by it, now while it is called To-day !" — 

* The love of ** power," if thou understand what to the man. 
ful heart " power " signifies, is a very noble and indispensable 
love. And here and there, in the outer world, too, there is a 
due throne for the noble man ; — ^which let him see well that he 
seize, and valiantly defend against all men and things. God 
gives it him ; let no Devil take it away. Thou also art called 
by the God's-message: This, if thou canst read the Heavenly 
omens and dare do them, this work is thine. Voiceless, or 
with no articulate voice. Occasion, god-sent, rushes storming on, 
amid the world's events ; swifl, perilous ; like a whirlwind, like 
a fleet lightning-steed : manfully thoii shalt clutch it by the 
mane, and vault into thy seat on it, and ride and guide there, 
thou ! Wreck and ignominious overthrow, if thou have dared 
when the Occasion was not thine : everlasting scorn to thee if 
thou dare not when it is ; — ^if the cackling of Roman geese and 
Constitutional ganders, if the clack of human tongues and lead- 
ing articles, if the steel of armies and the crack of Doom deter 
thee, when the voice toas God's ! — ^Yes, this too is in the law for 
a man, my poor quack-ridden, bewildered Constitutional friends ; 
and we ought to remember this withal. Thou shalt is written 
upon Life in characters as terrible as Thou shalt not, — ^though 
poor Dryasdust reads almost nothing but the latter hitherto.' 

And so we close Part Seventh ; and proceed to trace with all 
piety, what &int authentic vestiges of Oliver's Protectorate the 
envious Stupidities have not yet obliterated for us. 
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FIRST PROTECTORATE PARLIAMENT. 



1654. 



LETTERS CXXX.-CXXXIII. 

The 3d of September, ever since Worcester Battle, has been kept 
as a Day of Thanksgiving ; commemorative of the mercy at Dun- 
bar in 1650, and of the crowning-mercy which followed next year ; 
^-a menoorable day for the Commonwealth of England. By 
Article Seventh of the Instrument of Government, it is now far- 
ther provided that a Parliament shall meet on that auspicious 
Anniversary when it next comes round. September 3d, 1654, 
then shall the First Protectorate Parliament meet; successive 
Parliaments, one at least every Three years, are to follow, but 
this shall be the First. Not to be dissolved or prorogued for at 
least Five months. Free Parliament of Four-hundred ; for Eng- 
land Three-hundred-and-forty, for Scotland Thirty, for Ireland 
Thirty ; fairly chosen by election of the People, according to 
rales anxiously constitutional, laid down in that same Instrument, 
— which we do not dwell upon here. Smaller Boroughs are ex- 
cluded ; among Counties and larger Boroughs is a mere equable 
division of representatives according to their population ; nobody 
to vote that has not some clearly visible property to the value of 
Two-hundred Pounds ; all others to vote, or to be voted for, — 
except, of course, all such as have appeared against the Parlia- 
ment in any of these Wars ' since the First of January, 1642,' 
and ' not since given signal testimony' of their repenting that step. 
To appearance, a very reasonable Reform Bill ; — ^understood to 
be substantially the same with that invaluable measure once 
nearly completed by the Rump : only with this essential differ- 
ence, That the Rump Members are not now to sit by nature and 
without election ; not now to decide, they, in case of extremity, 
Thou shalt sit. Thou shalt not sit ; others than they will now de- 
cide that, in cases of extremity. How this Parliament, in its Five- 
months' Session, will welcome the new Protector and Protectorate 
is naturally the grand question during those Nine or Ten Months 
that intervene. A question for all Englbhman ; and most of all 
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for Oliver Protector ; — who, however, as we can perceive, does 
not allow it to overawe him very much ; but diligently doing this 
\^ day the day's duties, hopes he may find, as God has often 
fiivored him to do, some good solution for the morrow, what- 
ever the morrow please to be. A man much apt to be over- 
awed by any question that is smaller than Eternity, or by any 
danger that is lower than God's Displeasure, would not suit well 
in Oliver's place at present ! Perhaps no more perilous place, 
that I know clearly of, was ever deliberately accepted by a man. 

* The post of honor,' — ^the post of terror and of danger and forlorn, 
hope ; this man has all along been used to occupy such. 

To see a little what kind of England it was, and what kind of 
incipient Protectorate it was, take, as usual, the following small 
and few fractions of Authenticity, of various complexion, fished 
from the doubtful slumber-lakes and dust vortexes, and hang them 
out at their places in the void night of things. They are not very 
luminous ; but if they were well let alone, and the positively tene- 
brific were well forgotten, they might assist our imaginations in 
some slight measure. 

Sunday, ISth December, 1653. A certain loud-tongued, loud- 
minded Mr. Peak, of Anabaptist-Leveller persuasion, with a Col- 
league, seemingly Welsh, named Powel, have a Preaching Esta. 
blishment, this good while past, in Blackfriars; a Preaching. 
Establishment every Sunday, which on Monday Evening becomes 
a National-Charter Convention, as we should now call it: there 
Peak, Powel and Company are in the habit of vomiting forth from 
their own inner man, into other inner men greedy of such pabu. 
lum, a very Hamy fuliginous set of doctrines, — such as the human 
mind, superadding Anabaptistry to Sansculottism, can make some 
attempt to conceive. Sunday, the 18th, which is two days after 
the Lord Protector's Installation, this Feak.Powel meeting was 
unusually large ; the Feak-Powel inner.man unusually charged. 
Elements of soot and fire really copious ; fuliginous fiamy in a 
very high degree ! At a time, too, when all Doctrine does not 
satisfy itself with spouting, but longs to become instant Action. 

* Go and tell your Protector,' said the Anabaptist Prophet, That 
he has deceiy^ Jhe Lor d's People ; * that he is a perjured villain,' 
^-* will not reign long,' or I am deceTve^; ' will end wof$e than 
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the l^ilJKiatf 9^' ^^'^f* the )^f^^ Crooked Richard ! Say, I said 
it ! — ^A very foul chimney indeed, here got on fire. And < Major- 
General Harrison, the most eminent man of the Anabaptist Party, 
being consulted whether he would own the new Protectoral 
Government, answered frankly. No ; — ^was thereupon ordered to 
retire home to Sta^^rdshire, and keep quiet.* 

Does the reader bethink him of those old Leveller Corporals at 
Burford, and Diggers at St. Greorge's Hill, five years ago ; of 
Quakerisms, Calvinistic Sansculottisms, and one of the strangest 
Spiritual Developments ever seen in any country ? The reader 
sees here one fovl chimney on fire, the Feak-Powel chimney in 
Blackfriars ; and must consider for himself what masses of com- 
bustible material, noble fuel and base soot and smoky explosive 
fire-damp in the general English Household it communicates with ! 
Republicans Proper, of the Long Parliament ; Republican Fifth- 
Monarchists of the Little Parliament ; the solid Ludlows, the fer- 
vent Harrisons : from Harry Vane down to Christopher Peak, all 
manner of Republicans find Cromwell unforgivable. To the 
Harrison-and-Feak species Kingship in every sort, and govern- 
ment of man by man, is carnal, expressly contrary to various 
Gospel Strictures. Very horrible for a man to think of governing 
men ; — ^whether he ought even to govern cattle, and drive them 
to field and to needful penfold, ' except in the way of love and 
persuasion,' seems doubtful to me ! But fancy a Reign of Christ 
and his Saints ; Christ and his Saints just about to come, — had 
not Oliver Cromwell stept in and prevented it ! The reader dis- 
cerns combustibles enough ; conflagrations, plots, stubborn disaf- 
fections, and confusions on the Republican and Republican-Ana- 
baptist side of things. It is the first Plot-department, which my 
Lord Protector will have to deal with, all his life long. This he 
must wisely damp down, as he may. Wisely ; for he knows 
what is noble in the matter, and what is base in it ; and would not 
sweep the fuel and the soot both out of doors at once. 

Tuesday, 14^A February^ 1653-4. < At the Ship-Tavern in the 
Old Bailey, kept by Mr. Thomas Amps,' we come upon the 
second lifelong Plot-department : Eleven truculent, rather thread- 

• Thurloe, i., 641 ;— 442, 591, 621. 
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bare persons, sitting over small drink there, on the Tuesday night 
considering how the Protector might be assassinated. Poor 
broken Royalist men ; payless Old-Captains, most of them, or 
such like ; with their steeple-hats worn very brown, and jackboots 
slit, — and projects that cannot be executed. Mr. Amps knows 
nothing of them, except that they came to him to drink ; nor do 
we. Probe them with questicms ; clap them in the Tower for a 
while:* Guilty, poor knaves; but not worth hanging z—disap. 
pear again into the general mass of Royalist Plotting, and fer. 
ment there. 

The Royalists have lain quiet ever since Worcester ; waiting 
what issue matters would take. Dangerous to meddle with a 
Rump Parliament, or other steadily regimented thing ; safer if 
you can find it fallen out of rank ; hopefullest of all, when it col- 
lects itself into a Single Head. The Royalists judge, with some 
reason, that if they could kill Oliver Protector, this Commonwealth 
were much endangered. In these Easter weeks, too, or Whitsun 
weeks, there comes < from our Court (Charles Stuart's Court) at 
Paris,' great encouragement to all men of spirit in straitened cir- 
cumstances. A Royal Proclamation " By the King," drawn up^ 
say some, by Secretary Clarendon ; setting forth that ' Whereas 
a certain base mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, has 
usurped our throne, much to our and others' inconvenience, who- 
soever will kill the said mechanic fellow, ' by sword, pistol, or 
poison,' shall have 500Z. a-year settled upon him, with colonelcies 
in our Army, and other rewards suitable, and be a made man,— 
' on the word and faith of a Christian King.'f A Proclamation 
which cannot be circulated except in secret ; but is well worth 
reading by all loyal men. And so Royalist Plots also succeed 
one another, thick and threefold through Oliver's whole life ; — 
but cannot take effect. Vain for a Christian King and his cun- 
ningest Chancellors to summon all the Sinners of the Barth, and 
whatsoever of necessitous Truculent-Flunkeyism there may be, 
and to bid, in the name of Heaven and of Another place, for the 
Head of Oliver Cromwell : once fi>r all, they cannot have it ;— - 

* Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 135). 

t Thurloe, ii., 248. * Given at Paris 3d May (33d April by old style) 
1654/ 
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not till he has entirely done with it, and can mak6 them welcome 
to their benefit from it ! We shall come upon these Royalist Plots, 
Rebellion Plots, and Assassin Plots, in the order of time ; and 
have to mention them, though with brevity. Oliver Protector, 
I suppose, understands and understood his Protectorship mode- 
rately well, and what Plots and other Hydra-coils were insepara- 
ble from it ; and contrives to deal with these too, like a conscien- 
tious man, and not like a hungry slave. 

Secretary Thurloe, once St. John's Secretary in Holland, has 
oome now, ever since the Little-Parliament time, into decided 
action as Oliver's Secretary, or the State Secretary ; one of the 
expertest S^retaries in the real meaning of the word Secretary, 
any State or working King could have. He deals with all these 
Plots ; it is part of his function, supervised by his Chief. Mr. 
John Milton, we all lament to know, has &llen blind in the Public 
Service ; lives now in Bird-cage Walk, still doing a little when 
called upon ; bating no jot of heart or hope. Mr. Milton's notion 
is, That this Protectorate of his Highness Oliver was a thing called 
for by the Necessities and the Everlasting Laws ; and that his 
Highness ought now to quit himself like a Christian Hero in it, 
as in other smaller things, he has been used to do.* 

March 20th, 1658-4. By the Instrument of Government, the 
Lord Protector with his Council,f till once the First Parliament 

* Defenaio Secunda, 

f Fifteen in number, which he may enlarge to Twenty-one, if he see good. 
Not removable any of them, except by himself with advice of the rest. A 
very remarkable Majesty's Ministry ;— of which, for its own sake and the 
Majesty's, take this List, as it stood in 1654 : 

Philip Viscount Lisle (Algernon Sidney's Brother) ; Fleetwood ; Lam- 
bert ; Montague (of Hinchinbrook) ; Desborow (Protector's Brother-in-law) ; 
Ashley Cooper (Earl of Shaftesbury afterwards) ; Walter Strickland (Mem- 
ber for Minehead in the Long Parliament, once Ambassador in Holland) ; 
Colonel Henry Lawrence (for Westmoreland in the Long Parliament, be- 
came President of the Council); Mayor (of Hursley) ; Francis Rouse (our 
old friend ; pious old Major-General Skippon ; Colonels Philip Jones and 
Sydenham ; Sirs Gilbert Pickering and Charles Wolseley, of whom my 
readers do not know jnuch. FiftJeen Councillors in all. To whom Natha- 
niel Fiennes (son of Lord Say and Sele) was afterwards added ; with the 
Earl of Mulgrave ; and another. Colonel Mackworth, who soon died (Thur- 
loe, iii., 581). Thurloe is Secretary ; and blind Milton, now with assistants, 
is Latin Secretary. 

YOL. n. 5 
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were got togetbdr» was eiopovei^ed not only to raiae monies for 
the needful 8upidiefi» but also * to make Laws and Ordinances for 
the peace and welfiure of these Nations ;' which latter faculty he 
is by no means slack to exercise. Of his ' 3ixty Ordinances ' 
passed in this manner before the Parlian^ent met, which are well 
approved of by good ju<i^ges» we canpot here affi>rd to say much : 
but there is one bearmg date bb above, which must not be omitted. 
First Ordinance relating to a Settlement of a Gospel Ministry in 
this Nation ; Ordinance of immense interest to Puritan England 
at that time. An object which has long been on the uivil, this 
same < Settlement ;' muoh laborcKl at, and striven for, ever since 
the Long Parliament began : and still, as all confess, no tolerable 
result has been attained. Yet is it not the greatest object ; pro- 
perly the soul of all these stru^les and confused wrestlings and 
battlings, since we first met here ? For the thing men are taught, 
or get to heUeve^ ikaX is the thing they will in&Uibly do : the kind 
of ^ Gospel ' you settle, kind of ' Ministry ' you settle, or do not 
settle, the root of all is there ! Let us see what the Lord Protector 
can accomplish in this business. 

Episcopacy being put down, and Presbytery not set up, and 
Church-Government for years past being all a Church- Anarchy, 
the business is somewhat difficult to deal with. The Lord Pro- 
tector, as we find, takes it up in simplicity and integrity, intent 
upon the real heart or practical outcome of it ; and makes a rather 
satis&ctory arrangement. Thirty-e%ht chosen Men, the acknow- 
ledged Flower of English Puritanism, are nominated by this 
Ordinance of the 20th of March,"' nominated a Supreme Commis- 
sion for the Trial of Public Preachers. Any person pretending 
to hold a Church-living, or levy tithes or clergy-dues in England, 
has first to be tried and approved by these men. Thirty-eight, 
as Scobell teaches us : nine are Laymen, our friend old Francis 
Rouse at the head of them ; twenty-nine are Clergy. His High- 
ness, we find, has not muoh inquired of what Sect they are ; has 
known them to be Independents^ to be Presbyterians, one or two 
of them to be even Anabaptists ; — ^has been careful only of one 
characteristic, That they were men of wisdom, and had the root 

* Scobell, ii., 370, 80. 
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of the matt^ in them. Owen, Goodwin, Sterry, Marshall, Man- 
Ion, and others not yet quite unknown to men, were among these 
Clerical Triers : the acknowledged Flower of Spiritual England 
at that time ; and intent, as Olirer himself was, with an awful 
earnestness, on actually having the Gospel taught to England. 

This is the First branch or limb of Oliver's scheme for Church- 
Government, this Ordinance of the 20th March, 1658-4. A 
Second, which completes what little he could do in the matter at 
present, developed itself in August following. By this August 
Ordinance,* a Body of Commissioners, distinguished Puritan 
Gentry, distinguished Puritan Clergy, are nominated in all Coun- 
ties of England, from Fifteen to Thirty in each County ; who are 
to inquire into ' scandalous, ignorant, insufficient,' and otherwise 
deleterious alarming Ministers of the Gospel ; to be a tribunal for 
judging, for detecting, ejecting them (only in caseof ejection, if 
they have wives, let some small modicum of living be allowed 
them) : and to sit there, judging and sifting, till gradually all is 
sifted dean, and can be kept clean. This is the Second branch 
of Oliver's form of Church-Government : this^ with the other 
Ordinance, makes at last a kind of practicable Ecclesiastical Ar- 
rangement for England. 

A very republican arrangement, such as could be made on the 
sudden ; contains in it, however, the germ or essence of all con- 
ceivable arrangements, that of worthy men to judge of the worth 
of men ; — and was found in practice to work well. As indeed, 
any arrangement will work well, when the men in it have the 
root of the matter at heart ; and, alas, all arrangements, when 
the men in them have not, work ill and not well ! Of the Lay 
Cbmmissioners, fronr fifteen to thirty in each County, it is re- 
marked that not a few are political enemies of Oliver's : friends 
or enemies of his, Oliver hopes they are men of pious probity, and 
friends to the Gospel in England. My Lord General Fair^,the 
Presbyterian ; Thomas Scot, of the Long Parliament, the fanatical 
Republican ; Lords Wharton, Say, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Colonel 
Robert Blake, Mayor of Hursley, Dunch of Pusey, Monti^e of 
Hinchinbrook, and other persons known to u% — are of these 

* 2S August, 1034 (SfiobaU, ii., 335-47). 
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CommissioDers. Richard Baxter, who seldom sat, is one of the 
Clergy for his CJounty : he testifies, not in the wilUngest manner, 
being no friend to Oliver, That these Commissioners, of one sort 
and the other, with many faults, did sift out the deleterious alarm- 
ing Ministers of the Gospel, and put-in the salutary in their 
stead, with very oouaiderable success, — ^giving us ' able, serious 
Preachers who lived a godly life, of what tolerable opinion soever 
they were ;' so that ' many thousands of souls blessed God ' for 
what they had done ; and grieved sore when, with the return of 
the Nell-Gwynn Defender, and his Four Surplices or what re- 
mained of them, it was undone again.* And so with these Triers 
and these Ezpurgators both busy, and a faithful eye to watch 
their procedure, we will hope the Spiritual Teaching-Apparatus 
of England stood now on a better footing than usual, and actually 
succeeded in teaching somewhat. 

Of the Lord Protector's other Ordinances ; Ordinance ' de- 
claring the Law of Treason,' Ordinances of finance, of Amnesty 
for Scotland, of Union with Scotland, and other important mat- 
ters, we must say nothing. One elaborate Ordinance, ' in sixty- 
seven Articles,' for < Reforming the Court of Chancery,' will be 
afterwards alluded to with satisfaction, by the Lord Protector 
himself. Elaborate Ordinance; containing essential improve- 
ments, say some ; — ^which has perhaps saved the Court of Chan- 
cery from abolition for a while longer ! For the rest, < not above 
Two-hundred Hackney-coaches' shall henceforth be allowed to 
ply in this Metropolis and six miles round it ; the ever-increasing 
number of them, blocking up our thoroughfares, threatens to be- 
come insupportable.f 

Apnl ,Uih, 1654. This day, let it be noted for the sake of 
poor Editors concerned with undated Letters, and others, his 
Highness removed from his old Lodging in the Cockpit, into new 
properly Royal Apartments in Whitehall, now ready for him4 
and lived there henceforth, usually going out to Hampton Court 
on the Saturday afternoon. He has ' assumed somewhat of the 
state of a King ;' due ceremonial, decent observance beseeming 

• Baxter's Life, Part i., 72. 

t Scobell, ii., 313 ; Newspapers (in Cromwelliaoa, p. 139). 

t Newspapers (in CromwelUana, p. 139). 
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the Protector of the Commonwealth of England; life-guards, 
ushers, state-coaches, — ^in which my erudite friend knows 'Well 
what delight this Lord Protector had ! Better still, the Lord 
Protector has concluded good Treaties ; received congratulatory 
Embassies, — ^France, Spain itself have sent Embassies. Treaty 
with the Dutch, with Denmark, Sweden, Portugal :♦ all much to 
our satisfaction. Of the Portuguese Treaty there will perhaps 
another word be said. As for the Swedish, this, it is well known, 
was managed by our learned friend Bulstrode at Upsal itself; 
whose Narrative of that formidable Embassy exbts, a really 
curious life-picture by our Pedant friend; whose qualities are 
always fat and good ; — ^whose parting from poor Mrs. Whitlooke 
at Chelsea, in those interesting circumstances, may be said to re- 
semble that of Hector from Andromache, in some points. 

And now for our Two small Letters, for our First Protectorate 
Parliament, without waste of another word t 



LETTER CXXX. 

For my loving Brother^ Richard Mayor ^ Esquvrty at Hursley 

in Hampshire : These. 

< Whitehall,* 4th May, 1654. 

Deab Beothbb, 

I received your loving Letter ; for which I thank 
you : and surely were it fit to proceed in that Business, you should not 
in the least have been put upon anything but the trouble ; for indeed the 
land in Essex, with some money in my hand, should have gone to- 
wards it 

But indeed I am so unwilling to be a seeker after the world, having 
had BO much favor firom the Lord in giving me so much without seek- 
ing ; and ' am ' so unwilling that men should think me so, which they 
will though you only appear in it (for they will, by one means or other, 
know it),— that indeed I dare not meddle nor proceed therein. Thus I 
have told you my plain thoughts. 

* Dutch Treaty signed, 5 April, 1654 ; Swedish, 28 April ; Portugu 
10 July ; Danish Claims settled, 31 July (Godwin, iv., 49-56). 
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My hearty love I present to yoa and my Sister, my blessing and love 
to dear Doli and the little one. With love to all, 

I rest, 

Your loving brother, 

QUVEK p.* 

A ' business' seemingly of making an advantageous purchase 
of land for Richard ; which Mayor will take all the trouble of, 
and even advance the money for ; but which Oliver P., for good 
reasons given, * dare not meddle' with. No man can now guess 
what land it was^ — ^nor need much. In the Pamphletary dust- 
mountains is a confused story of Ck>rnet Joyce's,f concerning 
Fawley Park in Hampshire ; which, as the dim dateless indica.- 
tions point to the previous winter or summer, and to the ' Lord 
General Cromwell' as looking towards that property for his Son 
Richard, — may be the place, for aught we know ! The story sets 
forth, with the usual bewildered vivacity of Joyce : How Joycei 
the same who took the King at Holmby, and is grown now a 
noby Anabaptist and Lieutenant-Colonel, — ^how Joyce, I say, was 
partly minded and fully entitled to purchase Fawley Park, and 
Richard Cromwell was minded and not fully entitled : how Rich- 
ard's Father thereupon dealt treacherously with the said Joyce ; 
spake solUy to him^ then quarrelled with him, menaced him 
(owing to Fawley Park) ; nay ended by flinging him into prison, 
and almost reducing him to his needle and thimble again, — greatly 
to the enragement and distraction of the said Joyce. All owing 
to Fawley Park, thinks Joyce and prints ; — so that my Lord Pro- 
tector, if this Park be the place, is very wise < not to meddle or 
proceed therein.' And so we leave it. 



LETTER CXXXL 

Monk, in these summer months, has a desultory kind of Rebel- 
lion in the Highlands, Glencaim's or Middleton's Rebellion, to 

• Noble, i., 330; Harris, p. 615 :— one of the Pusey Letters. 

* True Narrative of the Causes of the Lord Greneral Cromwell's anger and 
kaHf^miaa. against Lieutenant-Colonel George Joyce : reprinted (without 
date) in Harleian JkRteeliany, v., 557, kc. 
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deal ^ith ; iuiH is vigdtoiigly coercing and strangling it. Colonel 
Alured, an able officer, but given to Anabaptist notions, has been 
sent into Ulster to bring over certain forces to assist Monk. His 
loose tongue, we find, has disclosed designs or dispositions in him 
which seem questionable. The Lord Protector sees good to re- 
voke his Commission to Alured, and order him up to Town. 

* To ike Lord FleeitDood^ Im^ Deputy of Ireland These,* 

* Whitehall,' 16th May, 1654. 

Snt, 

By the Letter I received from you, and by the information 
of the Captain you sent to me, I am sufficiently satisfied of the evil in- 
tentions of Colonel Alured ; and by some other considerations amongst 
ourselves, tending to the making up a just suspicion, — ^by the advice of 
friends here, I do revoke Colonel Alured from that Employment 

Wherefore I desire you to«end for him to return to you to Dublin ; 
and that you cause him to deliver up the Instructions and Authorities 
into your hands, which he hath in reference to that Business ; as also 
eoeh monies and accounts concerning the same, — according to the Let- 
ter, herein enclosed, directed to him, which I entreat you to deliver when 
-lie comes to you. 

I desire ' yon ' also, to the end the Service duty not be neglected, nor 
' for ' one day stand, it being of so great concernment, To employ some 
able Officer to assist in Colonel Alured's room, until the men be shipped 
off for their design. We purpose also, God willing, to send* one very 
speedily who, we trust, shsdl meet them at the place, to command in 
chief. As for provision of victual and other necessaries, we shall hasten 
them away; desiring that these Forces may by no means stay in Ire- 
land ; because we purpose they shall meet their provision in the place 
they are designed ' for.' 

If any farther discoveiy be with you shout any other passages on 
Cokmel Alured's part, I pray ezamSne them, and speed them to us ; and 
send Colonel Alured over hither with the first opportunity. Not havmg 
more upon this subject at present, 

irest. 

Your loving father, 

OLIvife P. 

'P. S.' I desire yon that the Officer, whom you appoint to assist 
the shipping of the Forces^ may have the moiif^ in Colonel Alnied's 
hands, for canying on the Service; and also tint be may have what 
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Temaiiui at Camckfergns for the Comnuuider-in-Chief, who ahall call 
for it there.* 

This is the Enclosure above spoken of: 

LETTER CXXXn. > . 

* To CdUmd Mured: Theu.* 

IGth May. 1654. 
Sib, 

I desire yoa to deliver up into the hands of Lieutenant- 

Geneial Fleetwood such Authorities and Instmctifms as you had for the 
prosecution of the Business of the Highlands in Scotland; and 'that' 
you forthwith repair to me to London ; the reason whereof you shall 
know when you come hither, which I would have you do with all speed. 
I would have you also give an account to the Lieutenant-general, be- 
fore you come away, how hr you have proceeded in this Service, and 
what money you have in your hands, which you are to leave with him. 

I rest. 

Your loving friend, 

Oliver P.f 

This Colonel Alured is one of several Yorkshire Alureds some- 
what conspicuous in these wars ; whom we take to be Nephews 
or Sana of the valuable Mr. Alured or Ald'red who wrote ' to old 
Mr. Chamberlain,' — ^in the last generation, one morning, during 
the Parliament of 1628, when certain honorable Gentlemen held 
their Speaker down, — a Letter which we thankfully read.:( One 
of them, John, was Member in this Long Parliament; a Colonel 
too, and King's Judge ; who is now dead. Here is another, 
Colonel Matthew Alured, a distinguished soldier and republican ; 
who is not dead ; but whose career of usefulness is here ended. 
« Repairing forthwith to London,' to the vigilant Lord Protector, 
he gives what acoount he can of himself; none that will hold 
water, I perceive ; lingers long under a kind of arrest ^ at the 
Mews' or elsewhere ; soliciting either freedom and renewed favor, 
or a ftir trial and punishment ; gets at length committal to the 
Tower, trial by Court Martial,— <lismissal from the servicei§ A 

• Thurloe. ii., 285. f Ibid., 286. J VoL i., p. 68 et »eq. 

§ Whitlocke, pp. 499, 510; Thurloe, ii., 294, 313,414; Burton's Diaiy 
(London, 1828), iii., 46 ; Commomi Joumale, vii., 678. 
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&te like that of several others in a « similar' case to his. Poor 
Alured I But what could be done with him ? He had Republi- 
can Anabaptist notions ; he had discontents, enthusiasms, which 
might even ripen into tendencies to correspond with Charles Stu- 
art. Who knows if putting him in a stone waistcoat, and general 
strait- waistcoat of a mild form, was not the mercifulest course that 
could be taken with him ? 

He must stand here as the representative to us of one of the 
&tallest elements in the new Lord Protector's position : the Re- 
publican discontents and tendencies to plot, fermenting in his own 
Army. Of which we shall perhaps find elsewhere room to say 
another word. Republican Overton, Milton's friend, whom we 
have known at Hull and elsewhere ; Okey, the fierce dragoon 
Colonel, and zealous Anabaptist ; Alured whom we see here ; 
Ludlow sitting sulky in Ireland : all these are already summoned 
up, or about being summoned, to give account of themselves. 
Honorable, brave and faithful men : it is, as Oliver often says, 
the saddest thought of his heart that he must have old friends like 
them for enemies ! But he cannot help it ; they will have it so. 
They must go their way, he his. 

Much need of vigilance in this Protector! Directly on the 
back of these Republican commotions, come out Royalist ones ; 
with which however the Protector is less straitened to deal. Lord 
Deputy Fleetwood has not yet received his Letter at Dublin, 
when here in London emerges a Royalist Plot ; the first of any 
gravity ; known in the old Books and State-Trials as Vowel and 
Gerard's Plot, or Somerset Fox's Plot. Plot for assassinating the 
Protector, as usual. Easy to do it, as he goes to Hampton Court 
on a Saturday, — Saturday, the 20th of May, for example. Pro- 
vide thirty stout men ; and do it then. Gerard, a young Royalist 
Grentleman, connected with Royalist Colonels, afterwards Earls of 
Macclesfield, — he will provide Five-and-twenty ; some Major 
Henshaw, Colonel Finch, or I know not who, shall bring the other 
Five. * Vowel, a Schoolmaster at Islington,' who taught many 
young gentlemen,' strong for Church and King, cannot act in the 
way of shooting ; busies himself consulting, and providing arms. 
' Billingsley, the Butcher, in Smithfield,' he, aided by Vowel, could 

easily ' seiase the Troopers' horses grazing in I^ington fields ; 

6* 
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while others of us unawares fall upon the soldiers at the Mews ? 
Easy then to pioclaim King Charles in the City ; after which 
Prince Rupert arriving with ^ Ten-thousand Irish, English and 
French,' and all the Royalists rising,^^the King should have his 
own again, and we were all made men ; and Oliver once well 
killed, the Commonwealth itself were as good as dead ! Satur* 
day, the 20th of May : then, say our Paris expresses, then ! — 

Alas, in the very birthtime of the hour, < five of the Conspi- 
rators are seized in their beds ;' Gerard, Vowel, all the leaders are 
seized ; Somerset Fox confesses for his life ; whosoever is guilty 
can be seized : and the Plot is like water spilt upon the ground ! 
A High Court of Justice must decide upon it ; and with Gerard 
and Vowel it will probably go hard. 



LETTER CXXXIII. 

RsFEBS to a small private or civic matter : the Vicarage of Christ- 
Church, Newgate Street, the patronage of which belongs to ' the 
Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of London as Governors of the 
Royal Hospital of St. Bartholomew' ever since Henry the Eighth's 
time.* The former incumbent, it would seem, had been removed 
by the Council of State ; some Presbyterian probably, who was 
not without cause offensive to them. If now the Electors and the 
State could both agree on Mr. Turner, — ^it would ^ silence' several 
questions, thinks the Lord Protector. Whether they did agree ? 
Who < Mr. Turner,' of such * repute for piety and learning,' was ? 
These are questions. 

To ihe Right Honorable Sir Thomas Rymer^ Knight^ Lord Mayor 

of London: These, 

< WhitahaU,' 5th July, 1654. 
Mt Lord Mayor, 

It is not my custom now, nor shall be, without 

some special cause moving, to interpose anything to the hindrance of 
any in the free course of their presentmg persons in the Public Mi- 
nistry. 

* Elmes't Tapogpraphical Dictionaiy afXondon* an smc 
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Bot, well eonndering how nrach it eaotoona the pnhlie peace, and 
what an opportunity may be had of promoting the interest of the Go»* 
pel, if some eminent and fit penon of a pious and peaceable spirit and 
conversation were placed in Christ-Chnrch,— and though I am not igno« 
rant what interest the State may justly challenge to supply the place, 
which by an Order of State is become void, notwithstsmding any re- 
signation that is made : 

Yet forasmuch as your Lordship and the rest of the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital are about to present thereunto a person of 
known nobility and integrity before you, namely Mr. Tunier, I am 
contented, if you think good so to improve the present opportunity as to 
present him to the place, * and thus * to have all other questions silenced ; 
— ^which will not alone be the fruit thereof; but I believe also the true 
good of the Parish therein concerned will be thereby much farthered. 
I rest, Your assured friend, 

Oliver P. 

* P. S.' I can assure you few men (^ his time in England have a 
better repute for piety and learning than Ifir. Turner.* 

I am apt to think the Mr. Turner in question may have been 
Jerom Turner, of whom there is record in Wood :f a Somerset- 
shire man, distinguished among the Puritans ; who takes refuge 
in Southampton, and preaches with zeal, learning, piety and gene- 
ral approbation during the Wars there. He afterwards removed 
' to Neitherbury, a great country Parish in Dorsetshire,' and con- 
tinued there, ' doing good in his zealous way.' If this were he, 
the Election did not take efFect according to Oliver's program ;-^ 
perhaps Jerom himself declined it ? He died, still at Neither- 
bury, next year ; hardly yet past middle age. * He had a strong 
memory, which he maintained good to the last by temperance,' 
says old Antony : • He was well skilled in Greek and Hebrew, 
was a fluent, preacher, but too much addicted to Calvinism,' — 
which is to be regretted. 'Pastor vigUanUssimus, dodrind et 
ffetate insignis ;' so has his Medical Man characterized him ; one 
« Dr. Loss, of Dorchester,' who kept a Note-book in those days. 
Reqviescat, reqtdescarU, 

* Lansdowne mm., 1236, fol. 104. The Signature alone of the Letter is 
Oliver's ; but he has added the Postacript in his own hand. 

t Athens, iii., 404. 
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The High Gourt of Justice has sat upon Vowel and Gerard ; 
found them both guilty of High Treason : they lie under sentence 
of death, while this Letter is a- writing; are executed five days 
hence, 10th July, 1654 ; and make an edifying end."" Vowel 
was hanged at Charing Cross in the morning ; strong for Church 
and King. The poor young Gerard, being of gentle blood and a 
soldier, petitioned to have beheading ; and had it, the same even- 
ing, in the Tower. So ends Plot First. Other Royalists, Plot- 
ters or suspect of Plotting, — Ashburnham, who rode with poor 
Charles First to the Isle of Wight on a past occasion ; Sir Richard 
Willis, who, I think, will be useful to Oliver by and by, — ^thesa 
and a list of othersf wete imprisoned ; were questioned, dismissed ; 
and the Assassin Project is rather cowed down for a while. 

Writs for the New Parliament are out, and much electioneer, 
ing interest over England : but there is still an anecdote con- 
nected with this poor Gerard and the 10th of July, detailed at 
great length in tiie old Books, which requires to be mentioned 
here. About an hour after Gerard, there died, in the same place, 
by the same judicial axe, a Portuguese Nobleman, Don Pantaleon 
Sa, whose story, before this tragic end of it, was already some- 
what twisted up with Gerard's. To wit, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber last this same young Major Gerard was walking in the crowd 
of Exeter 'Change, where Don Pantaleon, Brother of the Portu- 
guese Ambassador, chanced also to be. Some jostling of words, 
followed by drawing of rapiers, took place between them ; wherein 
as Don Pantaleon had rather the worst, he hurried home to the 
Portuguese Embassy ; armed some twenty of his followers, in 
headpieces, breastpieces, with sword and pistol, and returned to 
seek revenge. Gerard was gone ; but another man, whom they 
took for him, these rash Portugals slew there ; and had to be 
repressed, after much other riot, and laid in custody, by the 
watch or soldiery. Assize-trial, in consequence, for Don Panta- 
leon ; clear Trial in the ' Upper Bench Court,' jury half foreign- 
ers ; and ngorous sentence of death ;— much to Don Pantaloon's 
amazement, who pleaded and got his Brother to plead the rights 

• State Trials (London, 1810), v., 516-39. 

t Newapapew, 1-8 June, 1654 (in Cromwelliaua, p. 143). 
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of Ambassadors, all manner of rights and considerations ; all to 
no purpose. The Lord Protector would not and could not step 
between a murderer and the Law : poor Don Pantaleon perished 
on the same block with Grerard ; two Tragedies, once already in 
contact, had their fifth-act together. Don Pantaleon's Brother, 
all sorrow and solicitation being fruitless, signed the Portuguese 
Treaty that very day, and instantly departed for his own country, 
with such thoughts as we may figure.* 

• Whitlocke, pp. 550, 577. 
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SPEECH II. 

But now the new Parliament has got itself elected ; not without 
much interest : — ^the first Election there has been in England for 
fourteen years past. Parliament of Four-hundred, thirty Scotch, 
thirty Irish ; freely chosen according to the Instrument, accord- 
ing to the Bill that was in progress when the Rump disappeared. 
What will it say to these late inarticulate births of Providence, 
and high transactions ? Something edifying, one may hope. 

Open Malignants, as we know, could not vote or be voted for, 
to this Parliament ; only active Puritans or quiet Neutrals, who 
had clear property to the value of 200/. Probably as fair a Re- 
presentative as, by the rude method of counting heads, could well 
be got in England. The bulk of it, I suppose, consists of consti- 
tutional Presbyterians and use-and-wont Neutrals ; it well repre- 
sents the arithmetical account of heads in England : whether the 
real divine and human value of thinking-souls in England, — ^that 
is a much deeper question ; upon which the Protector and this 
First Parliament of his may much disagree. It is the question 
of questions, nevertheless ; and he that can answer it best will 
come best ofif in the long-run. It was not a successful Parliament 
this, as we shall find. The Lord Protector and it differed widely 
in certain fundamental notions they had ! — 

We recognize old faces, in fair proportion, among those Four- 
hundred ; — many new withal, who never become known to us. 
Learned Bulstrode, now safe home from perils in Hyperborean 
countries, is here ; elected for several places, the truly valuable 
man. Old-Speaker Lenthall sits, old Major-Geneml Skippon, 
old Sir William Masham, old Sir Francis Rouse. My Lord Her- 
bert (Earl of Worcester's son) is here ; Owen, Doctor of Divinity, 
for Oxford University ; — a certain not entirely useless Guibon 
Goddard, for the Town of Lynn, to whom we owe some Notes of 
the procedure. Leading Officers and high Official persons have 
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1>een extensively elected ; several of them twice and thrice : Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, the Claypoles, Dunches, both the young Orom- 
wells ; Montague for his County, Ashley Cooper for his. On the 
other hand, my Lord Fairfax is here ; nay Bradshaw, Haseliig, 
Robert Wallop, Wildman, and Republicans are here. Old Sir 
Harry Vane ; not young Sir Harry, who sits meditative in the 
North. Of Scotch members we mention only Laird Swinton, 
and the Earl of Hartfell ; of the Irish, Lord Broghill and Com- 
missary. General Reynolds, whom we once saw fighting well in 
that country.* And now hear the authentic Bulstrode ; and then 
the Protector himself. 

* September 8<^, 1654. — ^The Lord's dfty, yet the day of the 
Parliament's meeting. The Members met in the aftemocm at 
sermon, in the Abbey Church at Westminster ; after sermon they 
attended the Protector in the Painted Chamber ; who made a 
Speech to them of the cause of their summons,' Speech unre- 
ported ; < after which, they went to the House, and adjourned to 
the next morning. 

^Monday, September 4^. — The Protector rode in state from 
Whitehall to the Abbey Church in Westminster. Some hun- 
dreds of Gentlemen and Officers went before him bare ; with the 
Life-guard ; and next before the coach, his pages and laqueys 
richly clothed. On the one side of his coach went Strickland, 
one of his Council, and Captain of his Guard, with the Master 
of the Ceremonies ; both on fool. On the other side went How- 
ardjf Captain of the Life-guard. In the coach with him were 
his son Henry, and Lambert ; both sat bare. Afler him came 
Claypole, Master of the Horse ; with a gallant led horse richly 
trapped. Next came the Commissioners of the Great Seal,' Lisle, 
Widdrington, and I ; ' Commissioners of the Treasury, and divers 
of the Council in coaches ; last the ordinary Guards. 

* He alighting at the Abbey Church door,' and entering, ' the 
Officers of the Army and the Grentlemen went first ; next them 
four maces ; then the Commissioners of the Seal, Whitlocke 
carrying the Purse ; afler, Lambert carrying the Sword bare : 

* Letter LXXII. vol i., p. 387. 

t Monel CbMle0, ancestor of the Earl of Carlkle. 
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the rest followed. His Highness was seated over against the 
Pulpit ; the Members of the Parliament on both sides. 

'After the sermon, which was preached by Mr. Thomas 
Goodwin, his Highness went, in the same equipage, to the Painted 
Chamber. Where he took seat in a chair of state set upon steps,' 
raised chair with a canopy over it, under which his Highness sat 
covered f ' and the Members upon benches round about sat all barei 
All being silent, his Highness,' rising, < put off his hat, and made 
a large and subtle speech to them.'* 

Here is a Report of the Speech, ' taken by one who stood very 
near,' and < publishedf to prevent mistakes.* As we, again, stand 
at some distance, — ^two centuries with their chasms and ruins, — 
our hearing is nothing like so good ! To help a little, I have, 
with reluctance, admitted from the latest of the Commentators a 
few annotations ; and intercalated them the best I could ; sup- 
pressing very many. Let us listen well ; and again we shall 
understand somewhat. 

Gentlemen, 

You are met here on the greatest occasion that, I believe, 

England ever saw ; having upon your shoulders the Interests of Three 
great Nations with the territoriefi belonging to them ; — and truly, I be- 
lieve I may say it without any hyperbole, yon have upon your shoulders the 
Interest of all the Christian People in the world. And the expectation 
is, that I should let you know, as far as I have cognisance of it, the 
occasion of your assembling together at this time. 

It hath been very well hinted to you this day,! that you come hither 
to settle the Interests above mentioned : for your work here, in the issue 
and consequences of it, mU extend so far, ' even to all Christian people.' 
In the way and manner of my speaking to you, I shall study plainness ; 
and to speak to you what is truth, and what is upon my heart, and what 
will in some measure reach to these great concernments. 

After so many changings and turnings, which this Nation hath labored 
under, — ^to have such a day of hope as this is, and such a door of hope 
opened by God to us, truly I believe, some months since, would have 
been beyond all our thoughts ! — ^I confess it would have been worthy of 
such a meeting as this is, To have remembered} that which was the rise 

• WhiUocke, p. 582. 

t By O. Sawbridge, at the Bible on Ludgate Hill, London, 1654. 

i in the Sermon we have just heard. § commemorated. 
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*of,' and gftre the first beginning to all these Troubles which have been 
upon this Nation : and to have given yon a series of the Transactions, 
— not of men, but of the Providence of God, all along unto onr late 
changes : as also the ground of our first nndertaking to oppose that 
usurpation and tyranny* which was upon us, both in civils and spirituals ; 
and the several grounds particuhirly applicable to the several changes 
that have been. But I have two or three reasons which divert me from 
such a way of proceeding at this time. 

If I should have gone in that way, ' then ' that which lies upon my 
heart * as to these things,' which is * so ' written there that if I would 
blot it out I could not, — ^would 'itself have spent this day: the pro- 
vidences and dispensations of God have been so stupendous. As David 
said in the like case. Psalm xl., 5, ^ Many, O Lord my Grod, are thy 
wonderful works which thou hast done, and thy thoughts which are to 
US-ward ; they cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee : if I would 
declare and speak of them, they are more than can be numbered."^ 
Truly, another reason, unexpected by me, you had to-day in the Sermon :f 
you had much recapitulation of Providence ; much aJlusion to a state 
and dispensation in respect of discipline and correction, of mercies and 
deliverances, ' to a state and dispensation similar to ours,'— to, in truth, 
the only parallel of God's dealing with us that I know in the world, 
which was largely and wisely held forth to you this day : To Israel's 
bringing out of Egypt through a wilderness by many signs and wonders, 
towards a Place of Rest, — I say towards it.| And that having been so 
well remonstrated to you this day, is another argument why I shall not 
trouble you with a recapitulation of those things; — ^though they are 
things which I hope will never be forgotten, because written in better 
Books than those of paper ; — ^written, I am persuaded, in the heart of 
every good man ! 

' But ' a third reason was this : What I judge to be the end of your 
meeting, the great end, which was likewise remembered to yon this 
day ;} to wit. Healing and Settling. The remembering of Transactions 
too particularly, perhaps instead of healing, — at least in the hearts of 
many of you, — ^might set the wound fresh a-bleeding. * And ' I must 
profess this unto you, whatever thoughts pass upon me : That if this 
day, if this meeUng, prove not healing, what shall we do \ But, as I 

* Of Charles, Wentworth, Laud and Company. 

t This Sermon of Goodwin's is not in the collected Edition of his 
Works ; not among the King's Pamphlets ; not in the Bodleian Library. 
We gather what the subject was, from this Speech, and know nothing of it 
otherwise. 

X not yet at it ; nota bene. § in the Sermon. 
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•aid before, I trast it is in the minds of yon all, and much more in the 
mind of God, to canse healing. It most be fiist in His mind : — and Ha 
being pleased to put it into yonis, this will be a Day indeed, and sach a 
Day as generations to come will bless you for ! — ^I say, for this and the 
other reasons, I have forborne to make a particnlar remembrance and 
enumeration of things, and of the manner of the Lord's bringing- ns 
through so many changes and turnings as have passed upon us. 

Howbeit, I think it will be more than necessary to let you know, at 
least so well as I may, in what condition this Nation, or rather these 
Nations were, when the present Government* was undertaken. And for 
order's sake : It's very natural to consider what oar condition was, in 
Civile ; * and then also ' in Spirituals. 

What was our condition ! Every man's hand almost was against his 
brother ; at least his heart * was ;' little regarding anything that should 
cement, and might have a tendency in it to cause us to grow into one. 
All the dispensations of God ; His terrible ones, when He met us in the 
way of His judgmentf in a Ten-years Civil War ; and His merciful 
ones : they did not, they did not work upon us !| ' No.' But we had 
our humors and interests ; — and indeed I fear our humors went for more 
with us than even our interests. Certainly, as it falls out in such cases, 
our passions were more than our judgments. — ^Was not everything 
almost grown arbitrary ? Who of us knew where or how to have right 
' done him,' without some obstruction or other intervening ? Indeed we 
were almost grown arlHtrary in everything. 

What was the face that was upon our afiairs as to the Interest of the 
Nation 7 As to the Authority in the Nation ; to the Magistracy ; to the 
Ranks and Orders of men, — ^whereby England hath been known for 
hundreds of years? [The Levellers !], A nobleman, a gentleman, a 
yeoman ; ' the distinction of these :' that is a good interest of the Nation, 
and a great one ! The * natural ' Magistracy of the Nation, was it not 
almost trampled under foot, under despite and contempt, by men of 
Levelling principles ? I beseech you. For the orders of men and ranks 
of men, did not that Levelling principle tend to the reducing of all to an 
equality ? Did it * consciously ' think to do so ; or did it ' only unccm- 
sciously ' practise towards that for property and interest ? < At all events,* 
what was the purport of it but to make the Tenant as liberal a fortune 
as the Landlord 7 Which, I think, if obtained, would not have lasted 

* Protectorate. t punishment for our sins. 

t Reiteration of the word is not an uncommon mode of emphasis with 
Oliver. 
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lon^ ! The men of that principle, after they had served their own tumiij 
wo«dd then have cried up property and interest fisust enough ! — ^This in- 
stance is instead of many. And that the thing did ' and might well ' 
extend far, is manifest; because it was a pleasing voice to all Poor 
Men, and truly not imwelcome to all Bad Men. [Far extended classes, 
these two both .'] To my thinking, this is a consideration which, in your 
endeavors after settlement, you will he so well minded of, that I might 
have spared it here : bat let that pass.— 

* Now as to Spirituals.' Indeed in Spiritual things the case was more 
sad and deplorable ' still ;' — and that was told to you this day eminently. 
The prodigious blasphemies; contempt of God and Christ, denying 
of Him, contempt of Him and His ordinances, and of the Scriptures : a 
spirit visibly acting* those things foretold by Peter and Jade ; yea those 
things spoken of by Paul to Timothy I Paul declaring some things to 
be worse than the Antichristian state (of which he had spoken in th^ 
First to Timoihy, Chapter fourth, verses first and second, ' under the title 
of the Latter Times')> tells us what should be the lot and portion of the 
Ltist Times. He says (Second to Timothy^ Chapter third, verses second, 
third, fourth), ^ In the Last Days perilous times shall come ; men shall 
be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful," and so on. But in speaking of the 
Antichristian state, he told us (First to Timathyy Chapter fourth, verses 
first and second), that " in the latter days" that state shall come in ; ' not 
the last days but the latter,' — ^wherein '* there shall be a departing from 
the fiiith, and a giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, 
speaking lies in hypocrisy," and so on. This is only his description of 
the latter times, or those of Antichrist ; and we are given to understand 
that there are last times coming, which will be worse !f — ^And surely it 

• A general temper visibly bringing out in practice. 

t There is no express mention of Antichrist either here or elsewhere in 
the Text of Timothy at all ; but, I conclude, a full conviction on the part 
of Cromwell and all sound Commentators that Antichrist is indubitably sha- 
dowed forth there. Antichrist means, with them and him, the Pope ; to 
whom Laud, &c., with his * four surplices at AUhallowtide' and other cloth- 
web and cobweb furniture, are of kindred. " We have got rid of Antichrist," 
he seems to intimate, " we have got pretty well done with Antichrist : and 
are we now coming to something worse 7 To the Levellers, namely ! The 
Latter times are over, then ; and we are^^oming now into the Last times !" 
It is on this contrast of comparative and superlative, Latter and Last^ that 
Oliver's logic seems to ground itself: Paul says nothing of Antichrist, nor 
anything directly of the one time being worse or better than the other ; only 
the one time is 'latter,* the other is 'last.'— This paragraph is not impor- 
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may be feared, these are our times. For when men forget all roles of 
Law and Nature, and break all the bonds that fallen man hath on him ; 
* obscuring' the remainder of the image of Grod in their nature, which 
they cannot blot out, and yet shall endeavor to blot out, " having a form 
of godliness without the power," — ^ surely' these are sad tokens of the 
last times ! 

And indeed the character wherewith this spirit and principle is 
described in that place * of Scripture,' is so legible and visible, that he 
who runs may read it to be amongst us. For by such " the grace of 
God is tpmed into wantonness," and Christ and the Spirit of God made 
a cloak for all villany and spurious apprehensions. [Threatening to go 
a strange course^ those Antinomian, J^eveUing, daydreaming Detnsionisis 
of ours !] And though nobody will own these things publicly as to 
practice, the things being so abominable and odious ; yet * the considera- 
tion' how this principle extends itself, and whence it had its rise, makes 
me to think of a Second sort of Men, * tending in the same direction ;' 
who, it's true, as I said, will not practise nor own these things, yet can 
tell the Magistrate '' That he hath nothing to do with men holding such 
notions : These, * forsooth,' are matters of conscience and opinion : they 
are matters of Religion; what hath the Magistrate to do with these 
things ? He is to look to " the outward man, not to the inward," — * and 
so forth.' And truly it so happens that though these things do break 
out visibly to all, yet the principle wherewith these things are carried 
on so forbids the Magistrate to meddle with them, that it hath hitherto 
kept the offenders from punishment.* 

Such considerations, and pretensions to *^ liberty of conscience," * what 
are they leading us towards !' Liberty of Conscience, and Liberty of 

tant : but to gain any meaning from it whatever, some small changes have 
been necessary. I do not encumber the reader with double samples of what 
at best is grown obsolete to him : such as wish to see the original unadul- 
terated unintelligibility, will find it, in clear print, p. 321, vol. xx., of Par- 
liamentary History, and satisfy themselves whether I have read well 
or ill. 

* The latest of the Commentators says : ' This drossy paragraph has not 
much Political Philosophy in it, according to our modern established Litany 
of " toleration," " freedom of opinion," " no man responsible for what opi- 
nions he may form," &c., &c.; but it has some honest human sagacity in it. 
of a much more perennial and valuable character. Worth looking back 
upon, worth looking up towards,— as the blue skies and stars might be, if 
through the great deep element of " temporary London Fog" there were any 
chance of seeing them !— Strange exhalations have risen upon us, and the 
Fog is very deep : nevertheless very indubitably the stars still are.* 
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the Subject, — two as glorious things to be contended for, as any that 
God hath given us ; yet both these abused for the patronising of villanies ! 
Insomuch that it hath been an ordinary thing to say, and in dispute to 
affirm, ^ That the restraining of such pernicious notions was not in the 
Magistrate's power ; he had nothing to do with it. Not so much as the 
printing of a Bible in the Nation for the use of the People, ' was com- 
petent to the Magistrate,' lest it should be imposed upon the consciences 
of men," — for ** they would receive the same traditionally and implicitly 
from the Magistrate, if it were thus received ! The afore-mentioned 
abominations did thus swell to this height among us. 

' So likewise' the axe was laid to the root of the Ministry.* It was 
Antichristian, it was Babylonish, * said they.' It suffered under such a 
judgment, that the truth is, as the extremity was great according to the 
former system,! I wish it prove not as great according to this. The 
former extremity ' we suffered under' was, That no man, though he had 
never so good a testimony, though he had received gifts from Christ, 
might preach, unless ordained. So now 'I think we are at the 
other extremity, when' many affirm. That he who is ordained hath a 
nuUity, or Antichristianism, stamped ' thereby' upon his calling : so that 
he ought not to preach, or not be heard. — ^I wish it may not be too justly 
said. That there was severity and sharpness * in our old system !' Yea, 
too much of an imposing spirit in matters of conscience ; a spirit Un- 
christian enough in any times, most unfit for these * times ;'— denying 
liberty ' of conscience' to men who have earned it with their blood ; who 
have earned civil liberty, and religious also, for those [Sti/led murmurs 
from the Presbyterian Sect,] who would thus impose upon them I 

We may reckon, among these our Spiritual evils, an evil that hath 
more refinedness in it, more color for it, and hath deceived more people 
of integrity than the rest have done ; — ^for few have been catched by the 
former mistakes except such as have apostatized from their holy profes- 
sion, such as being corrupt in their consciences have been forsaken by 
God, and left to such noisome opinions. But, I say, there is another 
error of more refined sort ; ' which' many honest people whose hearts 
are sincere, many of them belonging to God, * have fallen into :' and 
that is the mistaken notion of the Pifth Monarchy — 

[Yes, your Highness ! — ^Butwill his Highness and the old Par- 
liament be pleased here to pause a little, till a faithful Editor take 
the great liberty of explaining somewhat to the modem part of 

• Preaching Clergy. 

t < On that hand' in crig. He alludes to the Presbyterian system. 
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the audience ? Here is a Note saved from destruction ; not 
without difficulty. To his Highness and the old Parliament it 
Will be inaudible ; to them, standing very impassiv6>-— serene, 
immovable in the fixedness of the old Eternities, — ^it will be no 
hardship to wait a little ! And to us who still live and listen, it 
may have its uses. 

< The common mode of treating Universal History,' says our 
latest impatient Commentator, ' not yet entirely fallen obsolete in 
this country, though it has been abandoned with much ridicule 
everywhere else for half a century now, was to group the Ag- 
gregate Transactions of the Human Species into Four Monar- 
chies : the Assyrian Monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar and Com. 
pany ; the Persian of Cyrus and ditto ; the Greek of Alexander ; 
and lastly the Roman. These I think were they, but am no great 
authority on the subject. Under the dregs of this last, or Roman 
Empire, which is maintained yet by express name in Grermany, 
Da8 heilige Romische Reich, we poor modems still live. But 
DOW say Major-General Harrison and a number of men, found- 
ing on Bible Prophecies, Now shall be a Fifth Monarchy, by far 
the blessedest and the only real one, — ^the Monarchy of Jesus 
Christ, his Saints reigning for him here on Earth, — ^if not he him- 
self, which is probable or possible, — for a thousand years, &c., 

&c. O Heavens, there are tears for human destiny ; and 

immortal Hope itself is beautiful because it is steeped in Sorrow, 
and foolish Desire lies vanquished under its feet ! They who 
merely laugh at Harrison take but a small portion of his mean- 
ing with them. Thou, with some tear for the valiant Harrison^ 
if with any thought of him at all, tend thou also valiantly, in thy 
day and generation, whither he was tending ; and know that, in 
far wider and diviner figure than that of Harrison, the Prophecy 
is very sure, — ^that it shall be sure while one brave man survives 
among the dim bewildered populations of this world. Grood shall 
reign on this Earth : has not the Most High said it ? To ap- 
prove Harrison, to justify Harrison, will avail little for thee ; go 
and do likewise, Gk> and do better, thou that disapprovest him. 
Spend thou thy life for the Eternal ; we will call thee also brave, 
and remember thee for a while !' 

So much for * that mistaken notion of the FifUi Monarchy :' 
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and DOW his Highnessy tragically audible across the Centuries, 
continues again :] 

^-Fifth Monarchy. A thing pretending more spirituality than anything 
else. A notion I hope we all honor, and wait, and hope for * the fulfil- 
ment of;' That Jesus Christ wUl have a time to set up His Reign in 
our hearts ; by subduing those corruptions and lusts and evils that are 
there ; which now reign more in the world than, I hope, in due time 
they shall do. And when more fulness of the Spirit is poured forth to 
subdue iniquity, and bring-in everlasting righteousness, then will the 
approach of that glory be. [Most true: — and not iUl then!] The 
carnal divisions and contentions among Christians, so common, are not 
the symptoms of that Kingdom ^ — ^But for men, on this principle, to 
betitle themselves, that they are the only men to rule kingdoms, govern 
Bataons, and give laws to people, and determine of property and liberty 
and everything else,— upon such a pretension as this is :-— truly they 
had need * to ' give clear manifestations of God's presence with them, 
before wise men will receive or submit to their conclusions ! Neverthe* 
less, as many of these men have good meanings, which I hope in my 
sonl they have, it will be the wisdom of all imowing and experienced 
Christians to do as Jude saith. * Jude,' when he reckoned up those 
horrible things, done upon pretences, and haply by some upon mistakes : 
** Of some," says he, " have compassion, making a difference ; others save 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire."* I fear they will give too often 
opportunity for this exercise ! But I hope the same will be for their 
good. If men do but * so much as ' pretend for justice and righteous- 
ness, and be of peaceable spirits, and will manifest this, let them be the 
subjects of the Magistrate's encouragement. And if the Magistrate, 
by punishing visible miscarriages, save them by that discipline, God 
having ordained him for that end, — ^I hope it will evidence love and not 
hatred, * so ' to punish where there is cause. [Hear /] 

Indeed this is that which doth most declare the dangerf of that spirit. 
For if these were but motions, — ^I mean these instances I have given 
you of dangerous doctrines both in Civil things and Spiritual ; if, I say, 
they were but notions, they were best let alone. Notions will hurt noi^e 
bat those that have them. But when they come to such practices as 
telling us, * for instance,' That Liberty and Property arp not the badges 
of the Kingdom of Christ; when they tell us, not that we are to regn- 

* Jude, 22, 23. A passage his Highness frequently refers to. 
t This fact, that they come so often to * visible miscarriages,' these 
Fifth'Monorchists and Specujbfttive LevellsKSv who * have good measings.* 
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late Law, bnt that Law is to be abrogated, indeed subverted ; and per- 
haps wish to bring in the Judaical Law. — 

Latest Conamentator loquitur : * This, as we observed, was the 
cry that Westminster raised when the Little Parliament set about 
reforming Chancery. What countenance this of the Mosaic Law 
might have had from Harrison and his minority, one does not 
know. Probably they did find the Mosaic Law, in some of its 
enactments, more cognate to Eternal Justice and " the mind of 
God" than Westminster. Hall Law was; and so might re- 
proachfully or admonitorily appeal to it on occasion, as they had 
the clearest title and call to do : but the clamor itself, as signifi. 
cant of any practical intention, on the part of that Parliament, or 
of any considerable Sect in England, to bring in the Mosaic Law, 
is very clearly a long-wigged one, rising from the Chancery re- 
gions, and is descriptive of nothing but of the humor that pre- 
vailed there. His Highness alludes to it in passing ; and from 
him it was hardly worth even that allusion.'] 

-^Judaical Law : instead of our known laws settled among ns : this is 
worthy of every Magistrate's consideration. • Especially wbere every 
stone is turned to bring in confusion. I think, I say, this will be wor- 
thy of the Magistrate's consideration. [ShaU he step beyond his prO' 
vinee, ihen, your Highness 1 And inteffere toith freedom of opinion ? — 
** J think, 1 say, it toill he toorth his while to consider about it /"] 

Whilst these things were in the midst of us ; and whilst the Nation 
was rent and torn in spirit and principle from one end to the other, after 
this sort and manner I have now told you ; family against family, hus- 
band against wife, parents against children; and nothing in the hearts 
and minds of men but ** Overturn, overturn, overturn !" (a Scripture 
phrase very much abused, and applied to justify unpeaceaUe practices 
by all men of discontented spirits), — ^the common Enemy sleeps not ; 
our adversaries in civil and religious respects did take advantage of 
these distractions and divisions, and did practise accordingly in the 
three Nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland. We know very well 
that Emissaries of the Jesuits never came in such swarms as they 
have done since those things'^ were set on foot And I tell you that 
divers Gentlemen here can bear witness with me How that they, 'the 

* Speculations of the Lsvslleri» Fifth-Monarchists, 9lc,p ftc. 
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Jesuits,' have had a Consistory abroad which rules all the afiSiirs of 
things [" Affairs of things ;" rough and ready /] in England, from an 
Archbishop down to the other dependents upon him. And they had fixed 
in England,— of which we are able to produce the particular Instru- 
ments in most of the limits of their Cathedrals * or pretended Dioceses,' 
— an Episcopal power [Regular Episcopacy of their own /], with Arch- 
deacons, &c. And had persons authorized to exercise and distribute 
those things [/ begin to love that rough and ready method, in comparison 
with some others /] ; who pervert and deceive the people. And all this, 
while we were in that sad, and as I said deplorable condition. 

And in the mean time all endeavors possible were used to hinder the 
work of ' God ' in Ireland, and the progress of the work of God in Scot- 
land : by continual intelligences and correspondences, both at (lome and 
abroad, from hence into Ireland, and from hence into Scotland."" Per- 
sons were stirred up, from our divisions and discomposure of affiiirs, to 
do all they could to ferment the War in both these places. To add yet 
to our misery, whilst we were in this condition, we were in a ' foreign ' 
War. Deeply engaged in War with the Portuguese ;f whereby our 
Trade ceased : the evil consequences by that War were manifest and 
very considerable. And not only this, but we had a War with Holland ; 
consuming our treasure ; occasioning a vast burden upon the people. 
A War that cost this Nation full as much as the * M^ole ' Taxes came 
nnto ; the Navy being a Hundred-andnsixty Ships, which cost this Na- 
tion above 100,OOOZ. a-month ; besides the contingencies, which would 
make it 120,0002. That very one War (sic) did engage us to so great 
a charge. — ^At the same time also we were in a War with France. 
[A Bickering and Skirmishing, and Liability to War : — Mazarin, 
as yet, thinking our side the weaker.'] The advantages that were taken 
of the discontents and divisions among ourselves did also ferment that 
War, and at least hinder us of an honorable peace ; every man being 
confident we could not hold out long. And surely they did not calcu- 
kte amiss, if the Lord had not been exceedingly gracious to us ! I 
say, at the same time we had a War with France. [ Yes, your High' 
ness said so,-— and we admit it /] And besides the snfiferings in respect 
to the Trade of the Nation, it's most evident that the Purse of the Na- 
tion could not have been able much longer to bear it, — ^by reason of the 
advantages taken by other States to improve their own, and spoil our 
Manufacture of Cloth, and hinder the vent thereof; which is the great 

* Middleton-Glencairn Revolts, and what not. 

t Who protected Rupert in his quasi-piracies, and did require chastise- 
ment firom us. 

VOL. II. 6 
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staple comm^ity of this Nation. [And has continued to be /] Such was 
oar condition : spoiled in our Trade, and we at this vast expense ; thus 
dJssettled at home, and having these engagements abroad. 



Things being so, — and I am persuaded it is not hard to convmce 
every person here they were so, — what a heap of confusions were upon 
these poor Nations ! And either things must have been left to sink into 
the miseries these premises would suppose, or else a remedy must be 
applied. [Apparently /] A remedy hath been applied : that hath been 
this Government ;* a thing I shall say little unto. The thing is open 
and visible to be seen and read by all men : and therefore let it speak 
for itself. [Even so, your Highness : there is a silence prouder and nobler 
than any speech one is used to hear.] Only let me say this, — because I 
can speak it with comfort and confidence before a Greater than you 
all : That in the intention of it, as to the approving of our hearts to God, 
let men judge as they please, it was calculated * with our best wisdom* 
for the interest of the People. For the interest of the People alone, 
and for their good, v/ithout respect had to any other interest. And if 
that be not true [With animation!], I shall be bold to say again, Let 
it speak for itself. Truly, I may, — I hope, humbly before God, and mo- 
destly before you, — say somewhat on the behalf of the Government. 
[Recite a Utile what it " speaks for itself, ^^ after all !] Not that I would 
discourse of the particular heads of it, but acquaint yon a little with 
the efiects it has bad : and this not for ostentation's sake, but to the end 
I may at this time deal faithfully with you : and acquaint you with the 
state of things, and what proceedings have been entered into byf this 
Government, and what the state of our afiiirs is. This is the main end 
of my putting you to this trouble. 

The Government hath had some things in desire : and it hath done 
some things actually. It hath desired to reform the Laws. I say to re- 
form them. [Hear !] : — and for that end it hath called together Persons, 
without ofience be it spoken, of as great ability and as great interest as 
are in these Nation8,| to consider how the Laws might be made plain 
and short, and less chargeable to the People ; how to lessen expense, 
for the good of the Nation. And those things are in preparation, and 
Bills prepared ; which in due time, I make no question, will be tendered 
to you. * In the meanwhile ' there hath been care taken to put the ad- 

* He means, and his hearers understand him to mean, * Form of Grovern- 
ment' mainly ; but he diverges now and then into our modern acceptation 
of the word * Government,' — Administration or Supreme Authority. 

t * been upon* in orig. 

X Ordinance for the Reform of Chancery : supra, p. 70. 
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tninistration of the Laws into the hands of just men [Matthew Hale, for 
instance.] ; men of the most known integrity and ability. The Chancery 
hath been reformed — 

[From the Moderns : ' Only to a very small extent and in a 
very temporary manner, your Highness ! His Highness returns 
upon the Law, on subsequent occasions, and finds the reform of 
it still a very pressing matter. Difficult to sweep the intricate 
foul chimneys of Law his Highness found it, — as we after 
two centuries of new soot and accumulation now acknowledge 
on all hands, with a sort of silent despair, a silent wonder each 
one of us to himself, " What, in Grod's name, is to become of 
all that ?" '] 

— ^hath been reformed ; I hope, to the satisfaction of all good men : and 
as for the things, ' or causes,' depending there, which thade the harden 
and work of the honorable Persons intrusted in those services too heavy 
for their ability, it* hath referred many of them to those places where 
Englishmen love to have their rights tried, tlie Courts of Law at West- 
minster. 

This Government hath, * farther,' endeavored to put a stop to that 
heady way (likewise touched of * in our Sermon' this day) of every man 
making himself a Minister and Preacher. [Commission of Triers ; Yea !] 
It hath endeavored to settle a method for the approving and sanc- 
tioning of men of piety and ability to discharge that work. And I think 
I may say it hath committed the business to the trust of Persons both 
of the Presbyterian and Independent judgments, of as known ability, 
piety and integrity, as any, I believe, this Nation hath. And I believe 
also that, in that care they have taken, they have labored to approve 
themselves to Christ, to the Nation and to their own consciences^ And 
indeed I think, if there be anything of quarrel against them, — though 
I am not here to justify the proceedings of any — ^it is that they, * in 
fact,' go upon such a character as the Scripture warrants : To put men 
into that great Employment, and to approve men for it, who are men 
that have "received gifts from Him that ascended up on high, and 
gave gifts" for the work of the Ministry, and for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ. The Government hath also taken care, we hope, for 
the expulsion [Commission of tlxpurgaiianj too,] of all those who may 
be judged any way unfit for this work ; who are scandaloni^ and the 
common scorn and contempt of that function. 

* The Government 
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One thing more this Goyerameot hath done : it hath been instmmeo- 
tal to call a free Parliament ; — ^which, blessed be God, we see here this 
day ! I say a free Parliament. [Mark the iteration /] And that it may 
continue so, I hope is in the heart and spirit of every good man in £ng^ 
land, — save such discontented persons as I haye formerly mentioned. 
It's that which as I have desired above my life, so I shall desire to keep 
it above my life. [Verily 7] — 

I did before mention to you the plunges we were in with respect to 
Foreign States; by the War with Portugal, France, the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the little assurance we had from any of our neighbors round 
about. I perhaps forgot, but indeed it was a caution upon my mind, and 
I desire now it may be so understood, That if any good hath been done, 
it was the Lord, not we His poor instruments.— 

[Pity if this pass entirely for * cant/ my esteemed modem 

/rieads ! It is not cant, nor ought to be. Higginbotham, there 

^is^a SeUfstQ^hjung, a killing of Self, as my friend Novalis calls it, 

which is, was, and for ever will be, ' the beginning of all moral. 

ity,' of all real work and worth for man under this Suo.] 

•^I did instance the Wars ; which did exhaust your treasures ; and pat 
you into such a condition that you must have sunk therein, if it had 
continued but a few months longer : this I can affirm, if strong proba- 
bility may be a fit ground. And now you have, though it be not the 
first in time, — ^Peace with Swedeland ; an honorable peace ; throu^ the 
endeavors of an honorable Person here present as the instrument. [ H^At^- 
locke seen blushing /] I say you have an honorable peace with a Kingdom 
which, not many years since, was much a friend to France, and lately 
perhaps inclinable enough to the Spaniard. And I believe you expect 
not mach good from any of your Catholic neighbors [No ; toe are not exact-' 
ly their darlings /] ; nor yet that they would be very willing you shoald 
have a good understanding with your Protestant friends. Yet, thanks 
be to God, that Peace is concluded ; and as I said before, it is an honoiw 
able Peace. 

Yon have a peace with the Danes,— ^a State that lay contiguous to 
that part of this island [ Yovr MontroseSf Middletons came always^ wiih 
their Mosstroopers and Harpy hosts, out (f the Danish quarter,] which 
hath given ns the most trouble. And certainly if your enemies abroad 
be able t» axmoy you, it is likely they will take their advantage (where 
it best lies) to give you trouUe fnan that country. But you have a 
Peace there, and an honorable one. Satisfaction to your Merchaata^ 
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Bbipd ; not only to tlieir content, but to their retioicing.* I believe yon 
will easily know it is so, — ^^an honorable peace.' Yon have the Sound 
oyen ; which ased to be obstructed. That which was and is the strength 
of this Nation, the shipping, will now be supplied thence. And, whereas 
yon were glad to have anything of that kindf at secondhand, you have 
now all manner of commerce there, and at as much freedom as the 
Dutch themselves, ' who used to be the carriers and venders of it to us ;' 
and at the same rates and tolls ; — and I think, by that Peace, the said 
rates now fixed upcm cannot be raised to you * in future.' 

You have a Peace with the Dutch : a Peace unto which I shall say 
little, seeing it is so well known in the benefit and consequences there- 
of. And I think it was as desirable, and as acceptable to the spirit of 
this Nation, as any one thing that lay before us. And, as I believe 
nothing so much gratified our enemies as to see us at odds ' with that 
Commonwealth;' so I perauade myself nothing is of more terror or 
trouble to them than to see us thus reconciled. ' Truly ' as a Peace 
with the Protestant States hath much security in it, so it hath as much 
of honor and of assurance to the Protestant Interest abroad ; without 
which no assistance can be given thereunto. I wish it may be written 
upon our hearts to be zealous for that Interest ! For if ever it were. 
like to come under a condition of sufibring, it is now. In all the 
Emperor's Patrimonial Territories, the endeavor is to drive the Protestant 
part of the people out, as fiut as is possible ; and they are necessitated to 
run to Protestant States to seek tlieir bread. And by this conjunction 
of Interests, I hope, you will be in a more fit capacity to help them. 
And it begets some reviving of their spirits, that you will help them as 
opportunity shall serve. [ Wt loiU !] 

You have a Peace likewise with the Crown of Portugal ; which 
Peace, though it hung long in hand, yet is lately concluded. It is a 
Peace which, your Merchants make us believe, is of good concernment 
to their trade ; the rate of insurance to that Country having been higher, 
and so the profit which could bear such rate,| than to other places. 

* < Danish claims settled/ as was already said somewhere, ' on the 31st 
of July :' Dutch and English Commissioners did it, in Goldsmiths* Hall ; 
met on the 27th of June ; if the business were not done when August be- 
gan, they were then to be < shut up without fire, candle, meat or drink,' ^ 
and to do it out very speedily I They allowed our MerchAnts 98,0001. iot 
damages against the Danes. (Godwin, iv., 49,— who cites Dumont, Traiti 

24). 

t Baltic Produce, namely. 

} < their assurance being greater, and so their profit in trade thither,* t» 
orig. 
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And one thing hath been obtained in this treaty, which never ' before * 
was, since the Inquisition was set up there : That our people which 
trade thither have Liberty of Conscience, — ^'liberty to worship in 
Chapels of their own.' 

Indeed Peace is, as you were well told to-day, desirable with all men, 
as far as it may be had with conscience and honor ! We are upon a 
Treaty with France. And we may say this, tliat if God give us honor 
in the eyes of the nations about us, we have reason to bless Him for it 
and so to own it. And I dare say that there is not a Nation in Europe 
but is very willing to ask a good understanding with you. 

I am sorry I am thus tedious : but I did judge that it was somewhat 
necessary to acquaint you with these things. And things being so, — ^I 
hope you will not be unwilling to hear a little again of the Sharp as well 
as of the Sweet ! And I should not be faithful to you, nor to fhe inte- 
rest of these Nations which you and I serve, if I did not let you know 

As I said before, when this Government was undertaken, we were in 
the midst of those ' domestic ' divisions and animosities and scatterings ; 
engaged also with those * foreign ' enemies round about us, at such a 
vast charge, — 120,0002. a-month for the very Fleet. Which sum was 
the very utmost penny of your Assessments. Ay ; and then all your 
treasure was exhausted and spent when this Government was undertake 
en : all acddentdl ways of bringing in treasure ' were,' to a very incon* 
siderable sum, consumed ; — ^the ' forfeited ' Lands sold, the sums on hand 
spent ; Rents, Fee-Farms, Delinquents' Lands, King's, Queen's, Bishops*, 
Dean-and-Chapters' Lands, sold. These were spent when this Govern- 
ment was undertaken. I think it's my duty to let you know so much. 
And that's the reason why the Taxes do yet lie so heavy upon the Peo- 
pie ; — of which we have abated 30,000Z. a-month for the next three 
months. Truly I thought it my duty to let you know, That, though 
God hath dealt thus * bountifully ' with you,'*' yet these are but entrances 
and doors of hope. Whereby, through the blessing of God, you may 
enter into rest and peace. But you are not entered! [LookiTig up^ 
toitk a mournful toss of the head, I think. — ^^ Ah, no, your Highness ; noi 

yet n 

Yon were told, to-day, of a People brought out of Egypt towards the 
Land of Canaan ; but through unbelief, murmuring, repining, and other 
temptations and sins wherewith God was provoked, they were &in to 
come back again, and linger many years in the Wilderness before they 
came to the Place of Rest. We are thus far, through the mercy of 

* In regard to our Successes and Treaties, &c., enumerated above. 
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God. We have canse to take notice of it, That we are not brongbt into 
misery, * not totally wrecked ;' but ' have,' as I said before, a door of 
hope open. And I may say this to you : If the Lord's blessing and His 
presence go along with the management of afiairs at this Meeting, you 
will be enabled to put the topstone to the work, and make the Nation 
happy. But this must be by knowing the true state of affairs ! [Hear /] 
You are yet, like *the People under Circumcision, but raw.* Your 
Peaces are but newly made. And it's a maxim not to be despised, 
" Though peace be made, yet it's interest that keeps peace ;" — and I 
hope you will not trust such peace except so far as you see interest upon 
it. * But all settlement grows stronger by mere continuance.' And 
therefore I wish that you may go forward, and not backward ; and ' in 
brief ' that you may have the blessing of God upon your endeavors ! It's 
one of the great ends of calling this Parliament, that the Ship of the 
Commonwealth may be brought into a safe harbor ; which, I assure you, 
it will not be, without your counsel and advice. 

You have great works upon your hands. You have Ireland to look 
unto. There is not much done to the Planting thereof, though some 
things leading and preparing for it are. It is a great business to settle 
the Government of that Nation upon fit terms, such as will bear that 
workf through. — ^You have had laid before you some considerations, 
intimating your peace with several foreign States. But yet you have 
not made peace with all. And if they should see we do not manage our 
affiiirs with that wisdom which becomes us, — truly we may sink under 
disadvantages, for all that's done. [Tndy^ your Highness I] And our 
enemies will have tiieir eyes open, and be revived, if they see animosi- 
ties amongst us ; which indeed will be their great advantage. 

I do therefore persuade you to a sweet, gracious and holy understand- 
ing of one another, and of your business. [Alas !] Concerning which 
you bad po good counsel this day ; which as it rejoiced my heart to 
hear, so I hope the Lord will imprint it upon your spirits, — wherein you 
ehait have my Prayers. [Prayers, your Highness ? — If this be not 
" cant,''* what a noble thing is it, O reader ! Worth thinking cf, for a 
moment.^ 

Having said this, and perhaps omitted many other material things through 
the frailty of my memory, I shall exercise plainness and freeness with 
yon ; and say. That I have not spoken these things as one who assumes 
to himself dominion over you ; but as one who doth resolve to be a fel- 

• See, in Joshua, v., 2-8, the whole Jewish Nation circumcised at once. 
So, too, your Settlements of Discord are yet but indifferently cicatrised. 

t Of planting Ireland with persons that will plough and pray, instead of 
quarrel and blarney ! 
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low-servant with you to the interest of these great aflyrs, and of the 
People of these Nations. I shall tronble you no longer ; but desire you 
to repair to your House, and to exercise your own liberty in the choice 
of a Speaker, that so you may lose no time in carrying on your work.* 

At this Speech, say the old Newspapers, ' all generally seemed 
abundantly to rejoice, by extraordinary expressions and hums at 
the conclusion.' — Hum-m-m !f * His Highness withdrew into the 
old House of Lords, and the Members of Parliament into the 
Parliament House. His Highness, so soon as the Parliament 
were gone to their House, went back to Whitehall, privately in 
his barge, by water.' 

This Report of Speech Second, ' taken by one that stood near,' 
and ' published to prevent mistakes,' may be considered as exact 
enough in respect of matter, but in manner and style it is proba- 
bly not so close to the Original Deliverance as the foregoing 
Speech was. He ' who stood near' on this occasion seems to 
have had some conceit in his abilities as a Reporter ; has pared 
off excrescences, peculiarities, — somewhat desirous to present the 
Portrait of his Highness without the warts. He, or his Parlia- 
mentary-History Editor and he, have, for one thing, very arbitra- 
rily divided the Discourse into little fractional paragraphs ; which 
a good deal obstruct the sense here and there ; and have accord- 
ingly been disregarded in our Transcript. Our changes, which, 
as before, have been insignificant, are indicated wherever they 
seem to have importance or physiognomic character, — ^indicated 
too oflen perhaps for the reader's convenience. As to the mean- 
ing, I have not anywhere remained in doubt, afler due study. 
The rough Speech when read faithfully becomes transparent, 
every word of it ; credible, calculated to produce conviction, 
every word of it ; — and that I suppose is or should be, as our 
impatient Commentator says, * the definition of a good Speech. 
Other " good speeches," ' continues he, * ought to be spoken in 
Bedlam ; — unless, indeed, you will concede them Drury Lane, 

* Old Pamphlet cited above : reprinted in Parliamentary History, xx., 
318-33. 

t Cromwelliana, p. 147 ; see also Gaibon Goddard, Member for Lynn (in 
Burton, i., Introd., p. xviii.) 
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and admittance one shilling. Spoken in other lociilities than 
these, without belief on the speaker's part, or hope or chance of 
producing belief on the hearer's. — ^Ye Heavens, as if the good- 
speeching individual were some frightful Wood-and-leather Man, 
made at Ntimberg, and tenanted by a Devil ; set to increase the 
Sum of Human madness, instead of lessening it — !' — But we 
here cut short our impatient Commentator. — The Reporter of 
Cromwell, we may say for ourselves, like the painter of him, has 
not to suppress the warts, the natural rugged physiognomy of the 
man ; which only very poor tastes would exchange for any other. 
He has to wash the natural face clean, however ; that men may 
see it, and not the opaque mass of mere soot and featureless con- 
fusions which, in two Centuries of considerable Stupidity in 
regard to that matter, have settled there. 

6* 
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SPEECH III. 

This First Protectorate Parliament, we said, was not successful. 
It chose, judiciously enough, old Lenthall for Speaker ; appoint- 
ed, judiciously enough, a Day of general Fasting: — but took, di- 
rectly after that, into constitutional debate about Sanctioning the 
Form of Government (which nobody was specially asking it to 
'sanction'); about Parliament and Single Person; powers of 
Single Person and of Parliament; Coordination, Subordination; 
and other bottomless subjects; — ^in which getting always the 
deeper the more it puddled in them, inquiry or intimation of in- 
quiry rose not obscurely in the distance, whether this Grovernment 
should he by a Parliament and Single Person ? l^hese things the 
honorable gentlemen, with true industry, debated in Grand Com- 
mittee, ' from eight in the morning till eight at night, with an hour 
for refreshment about noon,' debates waxing ever hotter, ques- 
tion ever more abstruse, — ^through Friday, Saturday, Monday ; 
ready, if Heaven spared them, to debate it farther for unlimited days. 
Constitutional Presbyterian persons, Use-and-wont Neuters ; not 
without a spicing of sour Republicans, as Bradshaw, Haselrig, 
Scott, to keep the batch in leaven. 

His Highness naturally perceived that this would never do, not 
this ; — sent therefore to the Lord Mayor, late on Monday night I 
think, to look after the peace of the City ; to Speaker Lenthall, 
that he must bring his people to the Painted Chamber before going 
farther : and early on Tuesday morning, poor Mr. Guibon God- 
dard. Member for Lynn, just about to proceed again, from the 
Eastern parts, towards his sublime constitutional day's work, is 
overwhelmed by rumors, *'That the Parliament is dissolved ; that, 
for certain, the Council of State, and a Council of War, had sat 
together all the Sabbatn-day before, and had then contrived this 
Dissolution !' 

< Notwithstanding,' continues Guibon, <I was resolved to go to 
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WestmiDster, to satisfy myself of the truth ; and to take my share 
of what I should see or learn there. Going by water to Westmin- 
ster, I was told that the Parliament-doors were locked up, and 
guarded with soldiers, and that the Barges were to attend tha 
Protector to the Painted Chamber. As I went, I saw two Barges 
at the Privy Stairs.' River and City in considerable emotion. 
' Being come to the Hall, I was confirmed in what I had heard. 
Nevertheless I did purpose not to take things merely upon trust ; 
but would receive an actual repulse, to confirm my faith. Ac 
cordingly, I attempted up the Parliament stairs ^ but a guard of 
Soldiers was Jhere, who told me, << There was no passage that 
way ; the House was locked up, and command given to give no 
admittance to any ; — if I were a Member, I might go into the 
Painted Chamber, where the Protector would presently be." The 
Mace had been taken away by Commissary-General Whalley. 
The Speaker and all the Members were walking up and down the 
Hall, the Court of Requests, and the Painted Chamber ; expecting 
the Protector's coming. The passages there likewise were guard- 
ed with soldiers.'* 

No doubt about it, therefore, my honorable friend ! Dissolution, 
or something, is not far. Between nine and ten, the Protect- 
or arrived, with due escort of Officers, halberts. Lifeguards ; took 
his place, covered, under < the state ' as before, we all sitting bare- 
beaded on our benches as before ; and with fit salutation spake to 
us ; — ^as follows. ' Speech of an hour and a half long ;' taken in 
characters by the former individual who 'stood near;' audible 
still to modern men. Tuesday morning, 12th September, 1654 ; 
a week and a day since the last Speech here. 

In this remarkable Speech, the occasion of which and the 
Speaker of which are very extraordinary, an assiduous reader, 
or ' modern hearer,' will find Historical indications, significant 
shadowings forth both of the Protectorate and the Protector; 
which, considering whence they come, he will not fail to regard 
as documentary in those matters. Nay perhaps, here for the first 
tiifte, if he read with real industry, there may begin to paint itself 
for him, on the void Dryasdust abyss, hitherto called History of 

* Ayseough mm., printed in Burton's IHary^ i., Introd., p. xzziii. 
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Oliver, some dim adumbration of How this business of Assuming 
the Protectorate may actually have been. It was, many years 
ago, in reading these Speeches, with a feeling that they must have 
been credible when spoken, and with a strenuous endeavor to find 
what their meaning was, and try to believe it, that to the present 
Editor the Commonwealth, and Puritan Rebellion generally, first 
began to be conceivable. Such was his Experience. — 

But certainly the Lord Protector's place, that September Tues- 
day, 1654, is not a bed of roses ! His painful asseverations, ap- 
peals and assurances have made the Modern part of his audience 
look, more than once, with questioning eyes. On this point, take 
from a qertain Commentator sometimes above cited from, and far 
oflener suppressed, the following rough words : 

* " Divers persons who do know whether I lie in that," says the 
Lord Protector. What a position for a hero, to be reduced con- 
tinually to say he does not lie! — Consider well, nevertheless, 
what else could Oliver do ? To get on with this new Parliament 
was clearly his one chance of governing peaceably. To wrap 
himself up in stern pride, and refuse to give any explanation: 
would that have been the wise plan of dealing with them ? Or 
the stately and not-so-wise plan ? Alas, the mse plan, when all 
lay yet as an experiment, with so dread issues in it to yourself 
and the whole world, was not very discoverable. Perhaps not 
quite reconcilable with the stately plan, even if it had been dis- 
covered !' 

And again, with regard to the scheme of the Protectorship, 
which his Highness says was done by " the Gentlemen that un- 
dertook to frame this Government," afler divers days consulting, 
and without the least privity of his : ' You never guessed what 
they were doing, your Highness ? Alas, his Highness guessed 
it, — and yet must not say, or think, he guessed it. There is 
something sad in a brave man's being reduced to explain himself 
from a barrel-head in this manner ! Yet what, on the whole, will 
he do ? Coriolanus curled his lip, and scowled proudly enough 
on the sweet voices : but Coriolanus had likewise to go over to 
the Volscians ; Coriolanus had not the slightest chance to govern 
by a free Parliament in Rome ! Oliver was not prepared for 
these extremities ; if less would serve. Perhaps in Oliver there 
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b something of better than *' silent pride V* Oliver will have to 
explain himself before Grod Most High, ere long ; — and it will not 
stead him there, that he went wrong because his pride, his '^ per- 

sonal dignity," his &o., &e., were concerned. Who would 

govern men ! " Oh, it were better to be a poor fisher," exclaim- 
ed Danton, " than to meddle with governing of men !" " I would 
rather keep a flock of sheep !" said Oliver. And who but a 
Flunkey would not, if his real trade lay in keeping sheep V — 

On the whole, concludes our Commentator : 'As good an expla* 
nation as the case admits of, — from a barrel-head, or '< raised plat- < 
form under a state." Where so much that is true cannot be said ; 
and yet nothing that is false shall be said, — under penalties for- 
gotten in our Time ! With regard to those asseverations and 
reiterated appeals, note this also : An oath was an oath then ; not 
a solemn piece of blasphemous cant, as too oflen since. No coiu 
temporary that I have met with, who had any opportunity to judge, 
disbelieved Oliver in these protestations ; though many believed 
that he was unconsciously deceiving himself. Which, of course, 
we too, where needful, must ever remember that he was liable to 
do ; nay, if you will, that he was continually doing. But to this 
Commentator, at this stage in the development of things, < ^Apolo- 
gy" seems not the word for Oliver Cromwell ; — not that, but a 
far other word ! The Modem part of his Highness's audience 
can listen now, I think, across the Time-gulfs, in a different mood ; 
— ^with candor, with human brotherhood, with reverence and 
grateful love. Such as the noble never claim in vain from those 
that have any nobleness. This of tasking a great soul continu- 
ally to prove to us that he was not a liar, is too unwashed a way 
of welcoming a Great man ! Scrubby Apprentices of tender 
years, to them it might seem suitable ; — still more readily to Apes 
by the Dead Sea !' Let us have done with it, my friend ; and 
listen to the Speech itself, of date, Painted Chamber, 12th Sep- 
tember, 1654, the best we can ! 

Gbntlemsn, 

It is not long since I met yon in this place, upon an 
occasion which gave me much more content and comfort than this doth. 
That which I have now to say to you will need no preamble, to let me 
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into my discoone : for the occasion of this meeting is plsin enoogfa. I 
could have wished with all my heart there had been no cause for it. 

At our former meeting I did acquaint you what was the first rise of 
this Grovemment, which hath called you hither, and by the authority of 
which you have come hither. Among other things which I then told 
you of, I said, You were a Free Parliament And * truly' so you are,— 
whilst you own the Government and Authority which called you hither. 
But certainly that word ' Free Parliament' implied a reciprocity,^ or it 
implied nothing at all ! Indeed there was a reciprocity implied and ex- 
pressed ; and I think your actions and carriages ought to be suitable ! 
But I see it will be necessary for me now a little to magnify my Office. 
Which I have not been apt to do. I have been of this mind, I have 
been always of this mind, since I first entered upon my Office, If God 
will not bear it up, let it sink ! [ Yea !] But if a duty be incumbent 
upon me to bear my testimony unto it (which in modesty I have hitherto 
forborne), I am in some measure necessitated thereunto. And there- 
fore that will be the prologue to my discourse. 

I called not myself to this place. I say again, I called not myself to 
tills place ! Of that God is witness : — and I have many witnesses who, 
I do believe, could lay down their lives bearing witness to the truth of 
that. Namely, That I called not myself to this place ! [Jits Highness 
is growing emphatic.'] And being in it, I bear not witness to myself * or 
my office ;' but God and the People of these Nations have also borne 
testimony to it < and me.' If my calling be from God, and my testimony 
from the People, — God and the People shall take it from me, else I will 
not part with it. [Do you mark ihaty and the air and manner of it, my 
hovtorable friends /] I should be false to the trust that God hath placed 
in me, and to the interest of the People of these Nations, if I did. 

" That T called not myself to this place," is my first assertion. " That 
I bear not witness to myself, but have many witnesses," is my second. 
These two things I shall take the liberty to speak more fully to you of. 
— ^To make plain and clear what I have here asserted, I must take liberty 
to look 'a little ' back. 

I was by birth a Gentleman ; living neither in any considerable height, 
nor yet in obscurity. I have been called to several employments in the 
Nation : To serve in Parliament, * and others ;' and, — not to be over-te- 
dious, — I did endeavor to discharge the duty of an honest man, in those 
services, to God and His People's Interest, and to the Commonwealth ; 
having, when time was, a competent acceptation in the hearts of men, 
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reciprocation * in orig. 
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and Bonie tvideoota thereof. I Tesdve, not to recite the times and occa* 
Bions and o^xxtiinitieB, which have been appointed me by God to serve 
Him in ; nor the presence and blessings of God tlierein bearing testimony 
to me. [ WeU said^ and wdi forborne to he $aid!'\ 

Having had some occasions to see, together with my brethren and 
coantrymen, a happy period put to oar sharp Wars and contests with 
the then common Enemy, I hoped, in a private capacity, to have reaped 
the fruit and benefit, together with my brethren, of our hard labors and 
hazards : the enjoyment, to wit, of Peace and Liberty, and the privileges 
of a Christian and a Man, in some equality with others, according as it 
should please the Lord to dispense unto me. And when, I say, Grod 
had put an end to our Wars, or at least brought them to a very hopeful 
issue, very near an end, — after Worcester Fight, — I came up to London 
to pay my service and duty to the Parliament which then sat ; hoping 
that all minds would have been disposed to answer what seemed to be 
the mind of God, namely. To give peace and rest to His People, and es* 
pecially to those who had bled more than others in the carrying on of 
the Military af&irs, — ^I was much disappointed of my expectation. For 
the issue did not prove so. [Suffressed murmurs from Bradshaw and 
Company,'] Whatever may be boasted or misrepresented, it was not so, 
nolEo! 

I can say, in the simplicity of my soul, I love not, I love not, — ^I de- 
clined it in my former Speech,* — ^I say, I love not to rake into sores, or 
to discover nakednesses ! The thing I drive at is this : I say to you, I 
hoped to have had leave, ' for my own part,' to retire to a private life. 
I begged to be dismissed of my charge ; I begged it again and again ;^ 
and God be Judge between me and all men if I lie in this matter ! 
[Qroansfrom^ Dryasdust^ scarcely audible^ in the 'deep silence.] That I 
lie not in matter of act, is known to very many ['' Hum^m^n /" Look 
of ^YeaT from the Military Party.] : but whether I tell a lie in my 
heart, as laboring to represent to you what was not upon my heart, 
I say tlie Lord be Judge.f Let uncharitable men, who measure others 
by themselves, judge as they please. As to the matter of fact, I say. 
It is true. As to the ingenuity and integrity of my heart in that desire, 
«— I do appeal as before upon that alsol^^But I could not obtain 
** what I desired," what my soul longed for. And the piain truth is, I 
did afterwards apprehend some were of opinion (such the diflference 
of their judgment from mine). That it could not well be.| 

* Speech I., p. 38. f He : Believe you about that as you see good 
X That I could not be spared from my post. 
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I eonfese I am id nome strait to say what I coold say, and what is tni0| 
of what then followed. I pressed the Parliament, as a Member, To 
period themselves ;-^once and again, and again, and ten, nay twenty 
times over. I told them, — ^for I knew it better than any one man in the 
Pariiament could know it ; because of my manner of life, which had 
led me everywhere up and down the Nation,* thereby giving me to see 
and know the temper and spirits of all men, and of the best of men,~- 
that the Nation loathed their sitting. [Hasdrig, Scott and others looking 
very grim.] I knew it. And, so far as I could discern, when they were 
dissolved, there was not so much as the barking of a dog, or any gen- 
eral and visible repining at it ! [How astonishing there should not have 
been /] You are not a few here present who can assert this as well as 
myself. 

And that there was high cause for their dissolution, is most evident : 
not only in re^rd there was a just fear of that Parliament's perpetuat- 
ing themselves, but because it ' actually ' was their design. * Yes ;' had 
not their heels been trod upon by importunities from abroad, even to 
threats, I believe there never would have been ' any ' thoughts of rising, 
or of going out of that Room, to the world's end. I myself was sound- 
ed, and, by no mean persons [O Sir Harry Vane /], tempted ; and propo- 
sals were made me to that very end : That the Parliament! might be thus 
perpetuated ; that the vacant places might be supplied by new elections ; 
— and so continue from generation to generation. 

I have declined, I have declined very much, to open these things to 
you. [What noble man would not, your Highness!] But, having pro- 
ceeded thus far, I must tell yon ^this also :' That ^oor men, under this 
arbitrary power, were driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in a morning; 
to the confiscation of goods and estates ; without any man being able to 
give a reason why two of them had deserved to forfeit a shilling !| I tell 
you the truth. And my soul, and many persons, whom I see in this place, 
were exceedingly grieved at these things ; and knew not which way to 
help them, except by our mournings, and giving our negatives when 
occasion served. — I have given you but a taste of miscarriages * that 
then were.' I am confident you have had opportunities to hear much 
more of them ; for nothing was more obvious. It's true this will be said, 
That there was a remedy endeavored : To put an end to this Perpetual 
Parliament, by giving us a future Representative. How that was got- 
ten, by whut importunities that was obtained, and how unwillingly yield- 
ed unto, is well known. 

* While soldiering, &c. : the Original has, * which was to run up and 
down the Nation.' 
t ' it' tn orig, f Jintea, p. 17. 
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'But' what tpas this remedy ? It was a seeming willingness to give 
US Successiye Parliaments. And what was ' the nature of that Succes- 
sion ? It was, That when one Parliament had lefc its seat, another was 
to sit down immediately in the room thereof, without any caution to avoid 
what was the real danger, namely. Perpetuating of the same * men in ' 
Parliaments. Which is a sore, now, that will ever be running, so long 
as men are ambitious and troublesome, — if a remedy be not found. 

Nay, at best what will such a remedy amount to 7 It is a conversion 
of a Parliament that would have been and was Perpetual, to a Legisla- 
tive Power Always Sitting I [ Which, however, consists of different men, 
your Highness /] And so the liberties and interests and lives of people 
not judged by any certain known Laws and Power, but by an arbi- 
trary Power; which is incident and necessary to Parliaments [iSo.']. 
By an arbitrary Power, I say :* to make men's estates liable to 
confiscation, and their persons to imprisonment, — sometimes 'even' 
by laws made after the fact committed ; often by the Parliament's as- 
suming to itself to give judgment both in capital and criminal things, 
which in former times was not known to exercise such a judicature.f 
This, I suppose was the case ' then before us.' And, in my opinion, the 
remedy was fitted to the disease ! Especially coming in the rear of a 
Parliament which had so exercised its power and authority as that Par- 
liament had done but immediately before. 

Truly I confess, — upon these grounds, and with the satisfaction of 
divers other persons who saw nothing could be had otherwise, — ^that 
Parliament was dissolved [Not a doubt of it!]: and we, desiring to see 
if a few might have been called together for some short time who might 
put the Nation into some way of certain settlement,— did call those Gen- 

* Such as the Long Parliament did continually exert. 

t Intricate paragraphs, this and the foregoing ; treating of a subject com- 
plex in itself, and very delicate to handle before such an audience. His 
Highness's logic perhaps hobbles somewhat : but this strain of argument, 
which to us has fallen so dim and obsolete, was very familiar to the audi- 
ence he was now addressing, — the staple indeed of what their debates for 
the last three days had been (Burton, i., Introd., pp. 25-33 ; Whitlocke, p. 
587, &c.). * Perpetuating of the same men in Parliament:' that clearly is 
intolerable, says the first Paragraph. But not only so, says the second Pa- 
ragraph, * a Legislative Assembly always sitting,' though it consist of new 
men, is likewise intolerable : any Parliament, as the Long Parliament has 
too fatally taught us, if left to itself, is, by its nature, arbitrary, of unlimited 
power, liable to grow tyrannous ; — ought therefore only to sit at due inter- 
vals, and to have other Powers (Protectorate, for example) ready to check 
it on occasion. All this the ancient audience understands very well ; and 
the modern needs only to understand that they understood it. 
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tlemen [The LvUU Parliament ; toe remember tkem /] oat of the several 
parts of the Nation. And as I have appealed to God before yoa already,*— 
though it be a tender thing to make appeals to God, yet in such exigen- 
cies as these I trust it will not oflfend His Majesty ; especially to make 
them before Persons that know God, and know what conscience is, and 
what it is to *4ie before the Lord !'* I say, As a principal end in calling 
that Assembly was the settlement of the Nation, so a chief end to my- 
self was to lay down the Power which was in my hands. [Hum-m-m !] 
I say to you again, in the Presence of that God who hath blessed, and 
been with me in all my adversities and successes : That was, as to my- 
self, my greatest end ! [ Your Highness — ? — And " God " toUh you arh 
dents is not a f obvious polite Hearsay, but a tremendous aU-irradiating 
Fact cf Facts, not to be** lied before " vnthout consequences J] A desire 
perhaps, I am afraid, sinful enough, To be quit of Uie Power God had 
most clearly by Ills Providence f put into my hands, before He called 
me to lay il down ; before those honest ends of our fighting were attained 
and settled. — I say, the Authority I had in my hand being so boundless 
as it was, — for, by Act of Parliament, I was General of all the Forces in 
the three Nations of England, Scotland and Ireland ; in which unlimited 
condition I did not desire to live a day, — ^we called that Meeting, for the 
ends before expressed. 

What the event and issue of that Meeting was, we may sadly remem- 
ber. It hath much teaching in it,| and I hope will make us all wiser 
for the future! But, 'in short,' that Meeting not succeeding, as I 
already said unto you, and giving such a disappointment to our hopes, I 
shall not now make any repetition thereof: only the result was, That 
they came and brought to me a Parchment, signed by very much the 
major part of them ; expressing their re-delivery and resignation of the 
power and authority that had been committed them back again into my 
hands. And I can say it, in tlie presence of divers persons here, who 
do know whether I lie in that [Hurn'm-m!], That I did not know one 
tittle of that Resignation ' of theirs,' till they all came and brought it, 
and delivered it into my hands. Of this also there are in this presence 
many witnesses. [Yes, many are convinced of it, — some rwt.] I received 
this Resignation ; having formerly used my endeavors and persuasions 
to keep them together. Observmg their diiferences, I had thought it my 

* * I know, and I hope I may say it,' follows in orig.,— deleted here, for 
light*s sake, though characteristic. 

t ' Most providentially* in orig, : has not the modern meaning ; means 
only as in the Text 

t Warning us not to quarrel, and get into insoluble theories, as they did. 
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duty to give adviee to them, that so I might prevail with them for union. 
But it had the eflect I told you ; and I had my disappointment. 

When this proved so, we were exceedingly to seek how to settle 
things for the fntare. My * own' Power was again, by this resignation, 
* become' as boundless and unlimited as before ; all things being sub- 
jected to arbitrariness ; and myself, ' the only constituted authority that 
was left,' a person having power over the three Nations, without bound 
or limit set ; — and all Government, upon the matter, being dissolved ; all 
civU administration at an end**" — as will presently appear. ['* A grave 
tiiuation : but who brought us to it .^" murmur my Lord Bradshaw and 
dhers.] 

The Gentlemen that undertook to frame this Govemmentf did con- 
sult divers days together (men of known integrity and ability), How to 
frame somewhat that might give us settlement. They did consult ; — 
and that I was not privy to their councils they know it. [Alas /] — ^When 
they had finished their model in some measure, or made a good prepara- 
tion of it, they became communicative. [Hurn'm-m /] They told me 
that except I would undertake the Government, they thought things 
would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but blood and confusion 
would break in upon us. [A plain truth they told.] I refused it again 
and again ; not complimentingly, — as they know, and as God knows ! 
I confess, after many arguments, they urging on me, *' That I did not 
hereby receive anything which put me into a higher capacity than be- 
fore; but that it limited me ; that it bound my hands to act nothing with- 
out the consent of a Council, until the Parliament, and then limited * me' 
by the Parliament^ as the Act of Government expresseth," — I did ac- 
cept it. I might repeat again to you, if it were needful, but I think it 
hardly is : I was arbitrary in power ; having the Armies in the three 
Nations under my command ; — and truly not very ill beloved by them, 
nor very ill beloved by the People. By the good People. And I believe 
I should have been more beloved if they had known the truth, as things 
were, before God and in themselves, and also before divers of those Gen- 
tlemen whom I but now mentioned unto you. [His Highness is rallying: 
getting out of the Unutterable into the Utterable!] I did, at the entreaty 
of divers Persons of Honor and Quality, at the entreaty of very many 
of the chief Officers of the Army then present, — ^ at their entreaty' and 
at their request, I did accept of the place and title of Protector : and 
was, in the presence of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, the 
Judges, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, the Sol- 
diery, divers Gentlemen, Citizens, and divers other people and persons 

* Civil Office-bearers feeling their commission to be ended. 
t Plan or Model of Government. 
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of qomlity, uid 8o forth^ — accompanied to Wectminster Hall ; where I 
took the Oath to this Government. [Indisputably : dram your cum tii/e- 
reneesfrom it /] This was not done in a comer : it was open and pub- 
lic ! — ^This Government hath been exercised by a Omncil ;* with a de* 
sire to be fiuthfol in all things : — and, among all other trusts, to be faith- 
ful in calling this Parliament. 

And thus I have given you a very bare and lean Discourse ;f which 
truly I have been necessitated to * do,' — and contracted in * the doing of,' 
because of the unexpectedness of the occasion, and because I would not 
quite weary yon nor myself. But this is a Narrative that discovers to 
you the series of Providences and Transactions leading me into the con- 
dition wherein I now stand. The next thing I promised * to demonstrate 
to' you, wherein I hope, I shall be briefer — ^Though I am sure the occa- 
sion does require plainness and freedom ! — * But as to this first thing,'| 
That I brought not myself into this condition : surely in my own appre- 
hension I did not ! And whether I did not, the things being true which I 
have told you, I shall submit to your judgment. And there shall I leave 
IL Let God do what He pleaseth. 

The other thing, I say, that I am to speak of to you is, " That I have not 
* borne,' and do not bear, witness to myself." I am far from alluding to 
Him that said so !§ Yet truth, concerning a member of His, He will 
own, though men do not. — ^But I think, if I mistake not, I have a cloud 
of witnesses. I think so ; let men be as froward as they will. [My hm- 
arable friends /] I have witness Within, — ^Without, — ^and Above ! But 
I shall speak of my witnesses Without ; having fully spoken of the 
Witness who is Above, and < who is' in my own conscience, before. 
Under the other head|| I spoke of these ; because that subject had more 

* According to the • Instrument' or Program of it. f Narration. 

X This paragraph is characteristic. One of Oliver's warts. His High- 
ness, in haste to be through, is for breaking off into the * next thing,' with 
hope of greater * brevity ;' but then suddenly bethinks him that he has not 
yet quite completely winded off the * first thing,' and so returns to that. 
The paragraph, stark nonsense in the original (where they that are patient 
of such can read it. Parliamentary History , xx., 357), indicates, on intense 
inspection, that this is the purport of it. A glimpse afforded us, through 
one of Oliver's confused regurgitations, and incondite mwutterances of 
speech, into the real inner man of him. Of which there will be other in- 
stances as we proceed. 

§ < Then answered Jesus, and said unto them, If I bear witness of 

myself, my witness is not true. There is Another that beareth witness of 
me.'— /oAn, v., 31, 32. 

II * upon the other accounf in orig. 
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obsenrity in it, and I in some Mil needed aj^ieftls ; — and, I trust, might 
lawfully make them (as lawfully as take an oath), where the things 
were not so apt to be made evident ' otherwise.' [In mch circumstances^ 
Yea /] — ^I shall enumerate my witnesses as well as I can. 

When I had consented to accept of the Government, there was some 
Solemnity to be performed. And that was accompanied by some per- 
sons of Gonsiderableness in all respects : there were the persons before 
mentioned to yon ;* these accompanied me, at the time of entering upon 
this Government, to Westminster Hall to receive my Oath. There was 
an expreesf consent on the part of these and other interested persons. 
And ' there was also' an implied consent of many ; showing their good 
liking and approbation thereof. And, Gentlemen, I do not think you are 
altogether strangers to it in your countries. Some did not nauseate it ; 
very many did approve it. 

£ had the approbation of the Officers of the Army, in the three Nations 

of England, Scotland and Ireland. I say, of the Officers : I had that by 

their ' express ' Remonstrances,^ and under signature. But there went 

along with that express consent of theirs,, an implied con^nt also * of a 

body ' of persons who had ' had ' somewhat to do in the world ; who had 

been instrumental, by God, to fight down the Enemies of God and of 

His People in the Jthree Nations. [The Soldiery of the CommanweaUh. 

Persons of '^ some considerableness,^^ these too /] And truly, until my 

hands were bound, and I * was ' limited (to my own great satisfaction, as 

many can bear me witness) ; while I had in my hands so great a power 

and arbitrariness, — ^the Soldiery were a very considerable part of these 

Nations, especially all Crovemment being dissolved. I say, when all 

Government was thus dissolved, and nothing to keep things in order but 

the Sword ! And yet they, — ^which many Histories will not parallel, — 

even they were desirous that things might come to a consistency ; and 

arbitrariness be taken away; and the Government be put into Uhe 

hands of a person limited and bounded, as in the Act of Settlement, 

whom they distrusted the least, and loved not the worst. [Hear !] This 

was another evidence * of consent, implied if not express.' 

I would not forget the honorable and civil entertainment, with the 
approbation I found in the great City of London ;}-— which the City 

* * before expressed' in ori^. 

t * explicit' and • implicif in the original ; but we must say « express* and 
* implied,'--the word * implicit* having got itself tacked to « faith* {implieit 
faith), and become thereby hopelessly degraded from any independent 
meaning. 

t Means * Public Letters of Adherence.* 

§ Dinner, with all manner of gala, in the common Royal Style ; 8 Feb- 
ruary, 1653-4 
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knows whether I directly or indirectly sought And truly I do not think 
it folly to remember this. For it was very great and high ; and very 
pDblic ; and ' included ' as numerous a body of those that are known by 
names and titles — ^the several Corporations and Societies of citizens in 
this City, — as hath at any time been seen in England. And not withont 
some appearance of satisfaction also. — ^And I had not this witness only. 
I have had from the greatest County in England, and from many Cities 
and Boroughs and Counties, express approbations. 'Express appro- 
bations' not of men gathered here and there, but from the County 
General Assizes ; — ^the Grand Jury, in the name of the Noblemen* Gen- 
tlemen, Yeomen and Inhabitants of that County, giving very great 
thanks to me for undertaking this heavy burden at such a time ; and 
giving very great approbation and encouragement to me to go through 
with it. These are plain ; I have them to show. And by these, in some 
measure, it will appear " I do not bAr witness to myself." 

This is not all. The Judges, — ^truly I had almost forgotten it [Art" 
ether little window into his Highness !], — ^the Judges, thinking that there 
had now come a dissolution to. all Government, met and consulted ; and 
did declare one to another, That they could not administer justice to 
the satisfaction of their consciences, until they had received Commissions 
from me. And they did receive Commissions from me ; and by virtue 
of those Commissions tliey have acted : — and all Justices of the Peace 
that have acted, have acted by virtue of like Commissions. Which was 
a little more than an implied approbation ! And I believe all the Justice 
administered in the Nation hath been by this authority. Which also I 
lay before you ; desiring you to think, Whether all those persons now 
mentioned must not come to you for an Act of Oblivion and General 
Pardon, for having acted under and testified to this Government, if it 
be disowned by you ! — 

And I have two or three witnesses more^ — equivalent to all these I 
have yet mentioned, if I be not mistaken, and greatly mistaken ! If I 
should say, All you that are here are my witnesses, — I should say no 
untruth ! I know that you are the same persons here that yon were in 
your countries''' — But I will reserve this for a little ; this will be the 
issue^ ' the general outcome and climax,' of my Proof. [Another Uuie 
window ;—€dmost a hdlf'Soliloquy ; you see the Speech getting ready in 
the interior cf his Highness !] I say I have two or three witnesses, of 
still more weight than all I have counted and reckoned yet. All the 
people in England are my witnesses ; and many in Ireland and Scotland! 

* Where you had to acknowledge me before election, he means, but dosf 
not yet see good to say. 
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All the Sheriff in England are my witnesses : and all that have come 
in upon a Process issued out by Sheriffii are my witnesses. [My honor' 
able friends, hmo did tou came in 7] Yea, the Returns of the Elections 
to the Clerk of the Crown, — not a thing to be blown away by a breath, 
— ^the Returns on behalf of the Inhabitants in the Counties, Cities and 
Boroughs, all are my witnesses of approbation to the Condition and 
Place I stand in. 

And I shall now make i^ my last witnesses ! [Here comes it, '* the 
issite of my Proofs] And shall ask you. Whether you came not hither 
by my Writs directed to the several Sherifis ' of Countieo,' and through 
the Sheriff to the other Officers of Cities and Liberties 7 To which 
' Writs ' the People gave obedience ; having also had tlie Act of Gov- 
ernment communicated to them, — ^to which end great numbers of copies 
' thereof were sent down to be communicated to them. And the Govem- 
menf* ' was ' also duly required to be distinctly read unto the People at 
the plac« of election, to avoid surprises, ' or misleadings of them through 
their ignorance ; — where also they signed the Indenture,! with proviso, 
" That the Persons so chosen should not have power to alter the Govern- 
ment as now settled in one Single Person and a Parliament !" [My 
honorable friends — ?] — And thus I have made good my second As- 
sertion, « That I bear not witness to myself;" but that the good People 
of England, and you all are my witnesses. 

Yea, surely !— And * now ' this being so,— -though I told you in my 
last Speech "that yon were a Free Parliament," yet I thought it was 
understood withal that I was the Protector, and the Authority that called 
you ! That I was in po8se88K)n of the Government by a good right from 
God and men ! And I believe if the leamedest men in this Nation were 
called to show a precedent, equally clear, of a Government so many 
ways approved of, they would not in all their search find it.— I did not 
in my other Speech take upon me to justify the * Act of Government 
in every particular; and I told you the reason, which was plain: The 
Act of Government was public, and had long been published, * in order' 
that it might be under the most serious inspection of all that pleased to 
peruse it. 

This is what I had to say at present for approvlngi myself to God 
and my conscience in my actions throughout this undertaking ; and for 
giving cause of approving myself to every one of your consciences in 
the sight of God. — ^And if the fact be so, why should we sport with it 7 

• Act or Instrument of Grovernment. f Writ of Return. 

X * By what I have said, I have approved/ &c., in orig. : but rhetorical 
charity required a change. 
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With a business so serious ! May not this character, this stamp [Stan^ 
put upon a man by the Most High and His ffrovidences,] bear equal poise 
with any Hereditary Interest that could furnish, or hath furnished, in 
the Common Law or elsewhere, matter of dispute and trial of learning 7 
In the like of which many have exercised more wit, and spilt more 
blood, than I hope ever to live to see or hear of again in this Nation ! 
[Red and White Roses for example : Henry of Botingbroke and the last 
* Protector,^] — ^I say, I do not know why I may not balance this Provi- 
dence, in the sight of God, with any Hereditary Interest [Nor do I!] ; 
as a thing less subject to those cracks and flaws which that * other ' is 
commonly incident unto ; the disputing of which has cost more blood 
in former times in this Nation than we have leisure to speak of now ! — 
Now, if this be thus, and I am deriving a title from God and men 
upon such accounts as these are — ^Although some men be froward, yet 
that your judgments who are Persons sent from all parts of the Nation 
under tlie notion of approving this Government — [His Highness, burst- 
ing with meaning, completes neither of these senieyices ; but pours him- 
self like an irregular torrent, through other orifices and openings.^ — ^For 
you to disown or not to own it : for you to act with Parliamentary 
Authority especially in the disowning of it ; contrary to the very fun-; 
damental things, yea against the very root itself of this Bstablishment : 

to sit, and not own the Authority by which you sit, • is that which I 

believe astonisheth more men than myself; and d^th as dangerously 
disappoint and discompose the Nation as anything ' that ' could have 
been invented by the greatest enemy to our peace and welfare, or * that' 
could well have happened. [Sorrow, anger^ and reproach on his High' 
ness^s countenance : the voice risen someiphat into alt, and rolling with 
a kind <f rough music in the tones of4t /] 

It is true, as there are some ^ings in the Establishment which are 
fundamental, so there are others which are not, but are circumstantial. 
Of these no question but I^shall easily agree to vary, to leave out, * ac- 
cording ' as I shall be convinced by reason. But some things are Fun- 
damentals ! About which I shall deal plainly with you ; These may 
not be parted with ; but will, I trust, be delivered over to posterity, as 
the fruits of our blood and travail. The Government by a Single Per- 
son and a Parliament is a Fundamental ! It is the esse, it is constitu- 
tive. And as for the Person, — ^though I may seem to plead for myself, 
yet I do not : no, nor can any reasonable man say it. If the things 
throughout this Speech be true, I plead for this Nation, and for all 
honest men therein who have borne their testimony as aforesaid, and 
not for myself! And if things should do otherwise than well (which I 
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would not fear), and the Common Enemy and discontented peracms take 
advantage of these distractions, the issue will be pat up before God : 
let Him own it, or let Him disown it, as He pleases ! — 

In every Government there must be Somewhat Fundamental [Will 
tpeak now cf Fundamentals.], Somewhat like a Magna Charta, which 
fibould be standing, be unalterable. Where there is a stipulation on one 
aide, and that fully accepted, as appears by what hath been said, — surely 
a return* ought to be ; else what does that stipulation signify 7 If I 
have, upon the terms aforesaid, undertaken this great Trust, and ex- 
ercised it ; and by it called you, — surely it ought ' by you ' to be owned 
-—That Parliaments should not make themselves perpetual is a Funda- 
mental. [ Yea ; all know it : tavght by the example cf the Rump /] Of 
what assurance is a Law to prevent so great an evil, if it lie in the 
same Legislature to unlaw it again ? [Must have a single Person to 
ekeck your Parliament,'] Is such a law like to be lasting? It will be 
a rope of sand ; will give it no security ; for the same men may unbuild 
what they have built 

* Again,' is not Liberty of Conscience in Religion a Fundamental ? 
So long as there is Liberty of Conscience for the Supreme Magistrate 
to exercise his conscience in erecting what Form of Church-Govern- 
inent he is satisfied he should set up [*< He is to decide on the Form cf 
Ckurdi^Oovemmemt, thenV^ The Modems, especially the Voluntary 
Principle, stare,], — why should he not give the like liberty to others 7 
Liberty of Conscience is a natural right ; and he that would have it, 
ought to give it ; having ' himself liberty to settle what he likes for the 
Public. ['< Where then are the limits <f Dissent .^" An abstruse ques-' 
iion, my Voluntary friends ; especially with a Gospel really believed !] 
Indeed that hath been one of the Vanities of our Contest. Every Sect 
aaith : *' Oh ! give me liberty !" But give it hipi, and to liis power he 
will not yield it to anybody else. Where is our ingenuousness 7 * Li- 
berty of Consfcience ' — ^truly that is a thing ought to be very reciprocal ! 
The Magistrate hath his supremacy ; he may settle Religion, ' that is, 
Cburch-Govemment,' according to his conscience. And *as for the 
People,' — I may say it to you, I can say it : All the money of this Na- 
tion would not have tempted men to fight upon such an account as they 
have here been engaged in, if they had not had hopes of Liberty * of 
Conscience ' better than Episcopacy granted them, or than would have 
been afibrded by a Scots Presbytery,— or an English either, if it had 
made such steps, and been as sharp and rigid, as it threatened when 
first set up If This, I say, is a Fundamental. It ought to be so. It is 

* Eeciproeal engagement. 

t Liberty of Conscience must not be refused to a People who have fought 
VOL. 11. 7 
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for us and the generations to come. And if there be an absolnteness in 
the Imposer [As you seem to argueJ], without fitting allowances and ex« 
ceptioDs from the rule [" Fitting : that is a wide toord!^, — ^we shall have 
the People driven into wildernesses. As they were, when those poor 
and afflicted people, who forsook their estates and inheritances here, 
where they lived plentifully and comfortably, were necessitated, for en- 
joyment of their Liberty, to go into a waste howling wilderness in New 
England ; — where they have, for Liberty's sake, stript themselves of all 
their comfort ; embracing rather loss of friends and want than to be so 
ensnared and in bondage. [ Yea /] 

Another ' Fundamental ' which I had forgotten is the Militia. That 
is judged a Fundamental if anything be so. That it should be well and 
equally placed is very necessary. For, put the absolute power of the 
Militia into * the hands of one * Person,' — without a check, what doth 
it serve ? ' On the other hand,' I pray you, what check is there upon 
your Perpetual Parliaments, if the Government be wholly stript of this 
of the Militia ? * This as we now have it' is* equally placed, and men's 
desires were to have it so ; — namely in one Person, and in one Parlia- 
ment ' along with him' while the Parliament sits. What signified a 
provision against perpetuating of Parliaments, if this power of the Militia 
be solely in them 7 Think, Whether, without some check, the Parlia- 
ment have it not in their power to alter the Frame of Government alto> 
gether — into Aristocracy, Democracy, into anything, if this 'of the 
Militia' be fully in them ! Yea, into all confusion ; and that without 
remedy ! If this one thing be placed in one ' party,' that one, be it Par- 
liament, be it Supreme Governor, hath power to make what he pleases 
of all the rest. [" Hym-mrm /" from the old Parliament,'] — Therefore 
if you would have a balance at all ; if you agree that some Fundamen- 
tals must stand, as worthy to be delivered over to Posterity, — ^truly 
I think it is not unreasonably urged that * this power of the Militia 
should be disposed as we have it in the Act of Government ; — should be 
placed so equally that no one party neither in Parliament nor out of 
Parliament have the power of ordering it. ' Well ;' — ^the Council are 
the Trustees of the Commonwealth, in all ivlervals of Parliament ; and 
have as absolute a negative upon the Supreme Officer in the said inter- 
vals, as the Parliament hath while it is sitting. | So thai toe are scfe — or 
sajish^ your Highness ? No one party has power cf ike Militia at any 
time.] The power of the Militia cannot be made use of; not a man can 

and conquered * upon such an account ' as ours was ! For more of Oliver's 
notions concerning the Magistrate's power in Church-matters, see his Let* 
ter to the Scotch Clergy, antea, vol. i., 482— 486. 
• * It is' in orig» 
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1)6 raised, nor a penny charged npon the People, nothing can be done, 
without consent of Parliament; and in the intervals of Parliament, 
without consent of the Council. Give me leave to say, There is very 
little power, none but what is co6rdinate, * placed' in the Supreme 
Officer ; — and yet enough in him in that particular. He is bound in 
strictness by the Parliament, and out of Parliament by the Council, who 
do as absolutely bind him as the Parliament while sitting doth. — 

As for that of Money — ^I told yon some things were Circumstantials 
[Comes to the Circumstantials,]; — as, for example, this is: That we 
should have 200,0002. to defray Civil Offices, — to pay the Judges and 
other Officers ; to defray the charges of the Council in sending embas- 
sies, in keeping intelligence, and doing what is necessary ; and to sup- 
port the Governor in Chief:* All this is, by the Instrument, supposed 
and intended. But it is not of the esse so much ; nor Ms it ' limited ' so 
ettrictly' as * even' the number of soldiers is, — 20,000 Foot and 10,000 
Horse. [Chmrd even afar qjf against any sinking below the minimum in 
that /] Yet if the spirits of men were composed, 6,000 Horse and 10,000 
Foot might serve. These things are ' Circumstantial,' are between th6 
Chief Officer and the Parliament, to be moderated, * regulated,' as occa- 
sion shall ofSsr. 

Of this sort there are many circumstantial things, which are not like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. But -the things which shall be 
necessary to deliver over to Posterity, these should be unalterable. Else 
every succeeding Parliament will be disputing to alter the Government ; 
and we shall be as often brought into confusionf as we have Parliaments, 
and so make our remedy our disease. The Lord's Providence, evil 
< effects' appearing, and good appearing, and better judgment * in our- 
selves,' will give occasion for ordering of things to the best interest of 
the People. Those things, * Circumstantial things,' are the matter of 
consideration between you and me. 

I have indeed almost tired myself. What I have &rther to say is this 
[Does not yet say it] — ^I would it had not been needful for me to call you 
hither to expostulate these things with you, and in such a manner as 
this ! But Necessity hath no law. Feigned necessities, imaginary 
necessities, — * certainly these' are the greatest cozenage that men can 
put upon the Providence of God, and make pretences to break known 
rules by. * Yes ;' but it is as legal, * contrary to God's free Grace,' as 
carnal, and as stupid [A tone cf aiiger], to think that there are no Neces- 
sities which are manifest * and real,' because necessities may be abused 

* Instrument of Government, Art 27 (Somers Tracts, vL« 294). 
t Means * into anarchy.* 
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or feigied ! And traly that were my case,* if I should so think * here ; 
end I hope none of yon so think, I have to say [Says it now] : The 
wUfu] throwing away of this Grovemment, snch as it is, so owned by 
God, so approved by men, so witnessed to (in the Fundamentals of it) 
as was mentioned above, * were a thing which,' — and in reference * not 
to my good, but ' to the good of these Nations and of Posterity, — ^I can 
socMier be willing to be rolled into my grave and buried with infeuny, than 
I can give my consent onto ! [Never ! — Do you caich the tone of that 
TOJee, reverberatwg<t like thunder from the roof of the Painted Chamber ^ 
ever the heads of BradshaWf Hasdrig^ Scott and Company; the aspect of 
that facet vnth its Iwihmouthy and mcurrt/kd eyes, kindled now and rtsdiant 
all ^ it, with sorrawt wkh rebuke, and torathful defiance ? — Bradshaw emd 
Con^ny lock on it unbkmehed ; but toiU he carrful not to provoke szich u 
<me. nere He penaUies in him /] 

Yon have been called hither to save a Nation^ — ^Nations. Yon had 
the best People, indeed, of the Christian world put intp your trust, ^irhen 
yott came hither. Yon had the aflkirs of these Nations delivered over 
to you in peace and quiet ; you were, and we all are, put into an uiidia- 
turbed possession, nobody making title to us. Tlirou^ the blessingr o€ 
God, our enemies were hopeless and scattered. We had peace at home ; 
peace with almost all our Neighbors round about, — apt * otherwise' to 
take advaiUagee where God did administer them. ' These things we had 
lew days ago when yon came hither. And now ?' — To have our peace 
and interest, whereof those were our hopes the other day, thus shaken, 
and put under such a confusion ; and ourselves [Chie/ly " I"] rendered 
hereby almost the scorn and c<mtempt of those strangers [Dutch Ambas- 
sadors and the like] who are amongst us to negotiate their masters' 
affiiirs ! To give them opportunity to see our nakedness as they do : 
^ A people that have been unhuaged this twelve-years day,f and are nn- 
hipged still," — as if scattering, division, and confusion came upon us like 
things we desired : ' these,* which are the greatest plagues that God 
Cfdinarily lays upon Nations for sin ! 

I would be loaUi to say these are matters of our desire.^ But if not, 
then why not matters of our core,— as wisely as by our utmost endea- 
vors we might, to avoid them ! Nay if, by such actings as these ' now ' 
are, these poor Nations shall be thrown into heaps and confusion, 
through Uood, and ruin, and trouble] — ^And upon the saddest account 

* To be legal, and carnal and stupid, f An old phrase ; * day' emphatic. 
X Politely oblique for * your desire.' 

§ * what shall we then say ? his Highness means, but does not complete 
the sentsncet-rss is sometimes his habit 
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tlHKt ever wbb^ if breftking *aad oonfiition' ihoald eoiM upon « 9-^ftll 
because we wmdd not settle when we could, when God pst k into osr 
hands! Your affiiirs now ahnost settled every where: aad to have att 
leooil upon ns; and owselTes * to be' shaken in oar aflbctkms, looseneil 
from all known and public interests v— as I said before, who shall aiH 
ewer for these things to God ? 

Who can answer for these things to God, or to men 7 * To men '•— 
to the People who sent yon hither ; who looked for refrediinent from 
you ; who looked for nothing but peace and quietness, and rest and set* 
tiement 7 When we come to give an account to them, we shall have it 
to say, ^'Oh, we quarrelled for the Liberty of England ; we contested, 
and ' went to eraifusion,' for that !" — * Now,' Wherein, I pray yon, for* 
the <* Liberty of England 7" I appeal to the Lord, that the desires and 
endeavors we have had— — ^Nay the things will speak for themsehes. 
The ** Liberty of England," the Liberty of the People ; the avoiding of 
tyrannous impositions either upon men as men, or Christians as Chris- 
tians ; — ^is made so safe by this Act of Settlement, that it wiU speak for 
itself. And when it shall appear to the world what * really ' hath been 
said and done by all of us, and what our real transactions were — For 
God can discover; no Privilege [What! Net even Privilege tfParlia^ 
ment f] will Iiinder the Lord from discovering ! No Privilege, or condi- 
tion of man can hide from the Lord ; He can and wiH make tM mani* 
fest, if He see it for His glory I* — ^And when these * things, as I say/ 
ahall be manifested : and the People will come and ask, *^ Gentiemen^ 
what condition is this we are in 7 We hoped for light ; and behold 
darkness, obscure darkness ! We hoped for rest after ten-years Civil 
War, but are plunged into deep confusion again !'* — ^Ay ; we knew these 
consequences will come upon us, if God Almi^ity shal) not find out 
some way to [Movent them. 

I had a thought within myself, That it would not have been dishonest nor 
dishonorable, nor against true Liberty, no not ' the Liberty ' of Parliaments, 
< if;' when a Parliament was so chosen ' as yon have been,' in pursuance of 
this Histmment of Government, and in conformity to it, and with such an 
approbation and consent to it, — some Owning of your Call and of the Au- 
thority which brought you hither, had been required before your entrance 
into the House. [Deep sUenee in the audience,] This was declined, and 
bath not been done, because I am persuaded scarce any man cenld 
doubt you came with contrary minds. And I have reason to believe the 
people that sent you least of all doubted thereof. And therefore I must 

• « Privilege* of Parliament, in those days, strenuously forbids re^mfrng; 
biit it will not serve in the case referred to ! 
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deal plainly with yoa : What I forbore upon a just confideiice at first, 
you neceasitate me unto now i [Paleness on some faces]. Seeing the 
AaUuMrity which called you is so little valued, and so much slighted, — 
till some such Assurance be given and made known, that the Funda* 
mental Interest shall be settled and i4ppioved acccnrding to the proviso in 
the ' Writ of Return, and such a consent testified as will make it ap- 
pear that the same is accepted, I have cxttsed a stop to be fut to 
TOUB EHTRAHCE INTO THE Pakliameht House. [ You Understand that, 
my honorable friends ?] 

I am sorry, I am sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, that there is 
cause for this ! But there is cause : and if things be not satisfied which 
are reasonably demanded, I, for my part, will do that which becomes 
met seeking my counsel fjrom God. — ^There is therefore Somewhat [A 
bit tf loritten Parchment !] to be offered to you ; which, I hope, will an* 
swer, being understood with the qualifications I have told you, — ^ name- 
ly, of reforming as to Circumstantials, and agreeing in the Substance 
and Fundamentals, * that is to say,' in the Form of Government now 
settled, which is expressly stipulated in your Indentures **not to be 
altered." The making of your minds known in that by giving your 
assent and subscription to it, is the means that will let you in, to act 
those things as a Parliament which are for the good of the People. 
And this thing \^he Parchment !], ' when once it is' shown to you and 
signed as aforesaid, doth determine the controversy ; and may give a 
happy progress and issue to this Parliament [Honorable gentlemen look 
m one another^ sfaceSi—find genertH blank']. 

The place where you may come thus and sign, as many as God shall 
make free thereunto, is in the Lobby without the Parliament Door.. 
[My honorable friends, you know the way, dorCt you 1] 

The ' Instrument of Government doth declare that you have a legis* 
lative power without a negative from me. As the Instrument doth 
express it, you may make any Laws ; and if I give not my consent, 
within twenty days, to the passing of your Laws, they are ipso facto 
Lawd, whether I consent or no, — if not contrary to the * Frame of Go* 
vemment You have an absolute Legislative Power in all things that 
can possibly concern the good and interest of the public ; and I think 
you may make these Nations happy by this Settlement And I, for my 
part, shall be willing to be bound more than I am, in anything concern- 
ing which I can become convinced that it may be for the good of the 
People, or tend to the preservation of the Cause and Interest so long 
contended for.* 

• Old Pamphlet, brother to the foregoing ; reprinted in Parliameniary 
Bistory, zx., 349-69. 
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Go your ways, my honorable friends, and sign, so many of 
you as God hath made free thereunto ! The place, I tell you, is 
in the Lobby without the Parliament Door. The * Thing,' as you 
will find there, is a bit of Parchment with these words engrossed 
on it : * I do hereby freely promise, and engage myself, to he true 
and failhful to the Lord Protector and the Commonwealih of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland ; and shall not {according to the tenor 
of the Indenture wJierehy I am returned to serve in this present 
JParUament) propose, or give my consent, to alter the Government 
as it is settled in a Single Person and a Parliament.'* Sign that, 
or go home again to your countries. 

Let honorable gentlemen therefore consider what they will 
do ! — * About a Hundred signed directly, within an hour.' Gui- 
bon Goddard and all the Norfolk Members (except one, who was 
among the direct Hundred) went and < had dinner together,' to 
talk the matter over; — mostly thought it would be better to 
sign : and did sign, all but some two. The number who have 
signed this first day, we hear, is One-hundred-and-twenty, One- 
hundred-and-thirty, nay One- hundred-and- forty .f Blank faces of 
honorable gentlemen begin to take meaning again, — some mild, 
some grim. To-morrow being Fastday, there is an adjournment. 
The recusants are treated * with all tenderness ;' most of them 
come in by degrees: * Three-hundred before the month ends.' 

Deep Republicans, Bradsbaw, Haselrig, Thomas Scott and the 
like, would not come in ; still less would shallow noisy ones, as 
Major Wildman ; — went home to their countries again, their blank 
^ces settling into permanent grim. My Lord Protector molested 
no man for his recusancy; did indeed take that absence as a 
comparative favor from the parties. Harrison and other sus- 
pect persons are a little looked afler : the Parliament resumes 
its function as if little had happened. With a singular acquies- 
cence on the part of the Public, write our correspondents, Dutch 
and other. The Public, which I have known rebel against 
crowned Kings for twitching the tippet of a Parliament, permits 
this Lord Protector to smite it on the cheek, and say, " Have 
a care, wilt thou !" Perhaps this Lord Protector is believed to 

• Whitlocke, p. 587 f Goddard, Whitlockc, Letter in T%urloe 
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mean better than the King did ? There is a difference in the 
objects of men, as the Public understands ; — a difference in the 
men too ibr rebelling against ! At any rate, here is singular 
submission eveiywhere ; and my Lord Protector getting ready a 
powerful Sea- Armament, neither his Parliament nor any other 
creature can yet guess for what.* 

Goddard's report of this Parliament is distinct enough ; brie^ 
and not without some points of interest; Hhe misfortune is,' 
says one Commentator, < he does not give us namesJ* Alas, a 
much greater misfortune is, that Parliament itself is hardly worth 
naming ! It did not prove a successful Parliament ; — ^it held on 
by mere Constitution-building ; and effected, so to speak, nothing. 
Respectable Pedant persons; never doubting but the Ancient 
sacred Sheepskins would serve for the New Time, which also has 
its sacredness ; thinking, full surely, constitutional Ic^c was the 
thing England now needed of them ! Their History shall remain 
blank, to the end of the world. I have read their Debates, and 
counsel no other man to do it. Wholly upn the ' Institution of 
Grovemment,' modelling, new-modelling of that : endless anxious 
spider-webs of constitutional logic ; vigilant checks, constitutional 
jealousies, &c., &c. To be forgotten by all creatures. 

They had a Committee of Grodly Ministers sitting in the Jeru* 
salem Chamber ; a kind of miniature Assembly of Divines ; in- 
tent upon * Scandalous Ministers and Schoolmasters,' upon tender 
consciences, and the like objects : but there were only Twenty in 
this Assembly ; they could hardly ever get fairly under way at 
all ; — and have left in English History no trace that I could see 
of their existence, except a very reasonable Petition, noted in the 
Record, That the Parliament would be pleased to advance them a 
little money towards the purchase of fire and candle, — in these 
cold dark months. The Parliament, I hope, allowed them coals 
and a few tallow.lights ; but neither they nor it could accomplish 
anything towards the Settling of a Grodly Ministry in England : 
my Lord Protector and his Commissions will have to settle that 
too ; an object dear to all good men. The Parliament spent its 

* Dutch Ambassadors, French, &c., in ITiurloe, ii., 606, 613, 638 (ISth, 
18th Sept ; 9th Oct). 
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time in constitutional jangling, in vigilant contrivance of balances^ 
checks, and that species of entities. With difficulty could, at 
rare intervals, a hasty stingy vote, not for the indispensable 
Supplies, but for some promise of them, be wrung. An unpro- 
fitable Parliament. 

For the rest, they had Biddle the Socinian before them ; a 
poor Gloucester Schoolmaster once, now a very conspicuous Here- 
siarch, apparently of mild but entirely obstinate manners, — poor 
devil : him they put into the Gatehouse ; him and various others 
of that kidney. Especially 'Theauro John, who laid about hint 
with a drawn sword at the door of the Parliament House one 
day,** — a man clearly needing to be confined. * Theauro John :' 
his name had originally been John Davy, if I recollect ; but the 
^irit, in some preternatural hour, revealed to him that it ought 
to be as above. Poor Davy : his labors, life-adventures, finan- 
cial arrangements, painful biography in general, are all unknown 
to us ; till, on this ' Saturday, 30th December, 1654, he very 
clearly knocks loud at the door of the Parliament House,' as 
much as to say, " What is this you are upon ?" and < lays about 
him with a drawn sword ;' — after which all again becomes un- 
known. Seemingly a kind of Quaker. Does the reader know 
James Nayler, and the devout women worshipping him ? Greorge 
Fox, in his suit of leather, independent of mankind, looks down 
into the sofl Vale of Belvoir, native * Vale of Bever :' Do not 
the whispering winds and green fields, do not the still smoke- 
pillars from these poor cottages under the eternal firmaments, 
say in one's heart, ** Greorge, wilt thou not help us from the wralh 
to come 1" George finds in the Vale of Bever * a very tender 
people.' In fact, most singular Quakerisms, frightful Socinian. 
isms, and other portents are springing up rife in England. 

Oliver objected, now and always, to any very harsh punish- 
ment of Biddle and Company, much as he abhorred their doc- 
trines. Why bum, or brand, or otherwise torment them, poor 
souls ? They, wandering as we all do seeking for a door of hope 
into the Eternities, have, being tempted of the Devil as we all like- 
wise are, missed the door of hope ; and gone tumbling into dan- 

* Whillocke, p. 592. See Goddard (in Burton, i., Introd., czzvi). 
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gerous gulfs,^-daDgerous, but not yet beyond the mercy of God. 
Do not bum them* They meant, some of them, toeU; bear visibly 
to me the scars of stern true battle against the Enemy of Man. Do 
not bum them ; — ^lock them up, that they may not mislead others. 
On frugal wholesome diet in Pendennis Castle, or Blizabeth Castle 
in Jersey, or here in the Clink Prison at London, they will not cost 
you much, and may arrive at some com()osure. Branding and 
buming is an ugly business; — as little of that as you can. 

Friday, 29th September, 1654. His Highness, say the old 
Lumber-Books, went into Hyde Park ; made a small picnic 
dinner under the trees, with Secretary Thurloe, attended by a 
few servants ; — ^was, in fact, making a small pleasure excursion, 
having in mind to try a fine new team of horses, which the Earl 
or Duke of Oldenburg had lately sent him. Dinner done, his 
Highness himself determined to drive, — ^two in hand, I think, 
with a postillion driving other two. The horses, beautiful ani. 
mals, tasting of the whip, became unruly ; galloped, would not 
be checked, but took to plunging ; plunged the postillion down ; 
plunged or shook his Highness down, ' dragging him by the foot 
for some time,' so that ' a pistol went off in his pocket,' to the 
amazement of men. Whereupon? Whereupon — ^his Highness 
got up again, little the worse ; was let blood ; and went about his 
affairs much as usual !* Small anecdote that figures, larger than 
life, in all the Books and Biographies. I have known men 
thrown from their horses on occasion, and less noise made about 
it, my erudite friend ! But the essential point was, hi«i Highness 
wore a pistol. — ^Yes, his Highness is prepared to defend himself; 
has men, and also truculent-flunkeys, and devils and devil's-ser. 
vants of various kinds, to defend himself against ; — and wears 
pistols, and what other furniture outward and inward may be 
necessary for the object. Such of you as have an eye that way 
can take notice of it ! — 

Thursday, I6th November, 1654. On the other hand, what a 
glimpise into the interior domesticities of the Protector House- 
hold, have we \n the following brief Note ! Amid the darkness 
and buzzard dimness, one light-beam, clear, radiant, moumfuUy 

• Thurloe, i., 652, 3 ; Ludlow, ii., 508. 
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beautiful, like the gleam of a sudden star, disclosing for a mo- 
ment many things to us ! On Friday, Secretary Thurloe writes 
incidentally : * My Lord Protector's Mother, of Ninety-four years 
old, died last night. A little before her death she gave my Lord 
her blessing, in these words : " The Lord cause His face to shine 
upon you i and comfort you in all your adversities ; and enable 
you to do great things for the glory of your Most High God, and 
to be a relief unto His people. My dear Son, I leave my heart 
with thee. A good night !" '* — and therewith sank into her long 
sleep. Even so. Words of ours are but idle. Thou brave one. 
Mother of a Hero, farewell ! — Ninety-four years old : the royal- 
ties of Whitehall, says Ludlow very credibly, were of small 
moment to her : ' at the sound of a musket she would often be 
afraid her Son was shot ; and could not be satisfied unless she 
saw him once a day at least. 'f She, old, weak, wearied one, 
she cannot help him with his refractory Pedant Parliaments, with 
his Anabaptist plotters. Royalist assassins, and world-wide con- 
fusions ; but she bids him. Be strong, be comforted in God. And 
so Grood night ! And in the still Eternities and divine Silences 
— ^Well, are they not divine ? — 

December 26tA, 1654. The refractory Parliament and other 
dim confusions still going on, we mark as a public event of some 
significance, the sailing of his Highness's Sea-Armament. It has 
long been getting ready on the Southern Coast ; sea-forces, land- 
forces ; — sails from Portsmouth on Christmas morrow, as above 
marked.^ — None yet able to divine whither bound ; not even the 
Generals, Yenables and Penn, till they reach a certain latitude. 
Many are much interested to divine! Our Brussels Corres- 
pondent writes long since, ' The Lord Protector's Government 
makes England more formidable and considerable to all Nations 
than ever it has been in my days.'§ 

• Thurloe to Pell, 17 Nov., 1654: in Vaughan's Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromfcell (London, 1839), i., 81. 
t Ludlow, ii., 488. t Penn^s Narrative, in I%urioe,ir,p 96. 

§ Thurloe, i., 160 (11 March, 1653-4). 
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LETTERS CXXIIV., CXXXV. 

Hebe are two small Letters, harmlessly reminding us of far in- 
terests and of near ;— otherwise yielding no new light ; but 
capable of being read without commentary. Read them ; and 
let us hasten to dissolve the poor Constitutioning Parliament 
which ought not to linger on these pages, or on any page. 



LETTER CXXXIV. 

To Richard Bermet, Esq,, Oovemor qf Virginia : These. 

Whitehftll, 12th January, 1654. 
Snt, 

Whereas the differences between the Lord Baltimore and the 

Inhabitants of Virginia, concerning the Bounds by them ^spectively 
claimed, are depending before our Council, and yet undetermined : and 
whereas we are credibly informed, you have notwithstanding gone into 
his Plantation in Maryland, and countenanced some people there in op- 
posing the Lord Baltimore's Officers ; whereby, and with other forces 
from Virginia, you have much disturbed that Colony and People, to the 
engendering of tumults and much bloodshed there, if not timely pre- 
vented : 

We therefore, at the request of the Lord Baltimore, and 'of divers 
other PersOTs of Quality here, who are engaged by great adventures in 
his interest, do, for preventing of disturbances or tumults there, will and 
require you, and all others deriving any authority irom you. To forbear 
disturbing the Lord Baltimore, or his Officers or People in Maryland ; 
and to permit all things to remain as they were before any disturbance 
or alteration made by you, or by any other upon pretence of authority 
from you, till the said Differences above mentioned be detemnned by us 
here, and w« l^e fiutber order therein. 

Weres^ 

Your loving friend, 

OUVEB P.* 
* Thurloe, i., 784. The signature only is Oliver'i ; signature, and 
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ComawsdooBTBy it WQiild appear, went out to settle the bust- 
neM ; got it» we have no doubt, whh due difficulty, settled. See 
Letter CXL.,-**26th September, 1655, * To the Commissiooers of 
Maryland.' 



LETTER CXXXV. 

Hss£ again, while the Pedant Parlianient keepa arguing and 
constitutioning, are discontents in the Anny that threaten to 
develope themselves. Dangerous fermentings of Fiflh-Monarchy 
and other bad ingredients, in the Army and out of it ; encour- 
aged by the Parliamentary height of temperature. Charles Stuart, 
on the word of a Christian Kii^, is extensively bestirring himself. 
Royalist preparations, provisioas of arms ; Anabaptist Petitions : 
abroad and at home very dangerous designs on foot : but we have 
our eye upon them. 

The Scotch Army seems, at present, the questionablest. * The 
pay of the men is thirty weeks in arrear,' for one thing ; the 
Anabaptist humor needs not that addition ! Colonel Alured, we 
saw, had to be dismissed the Service^ last year ; Overton and 
others were questioned, and not dismissed. But now some des- 
perate scheme has risen among the Forces in Scotland, of depos- 
ing General Monk, of making Republican Overton Commander, 
— and so marching off, all but the indispensable Garrison-tnxips, 
south into England, there to seek pay and other redress.'** This 
Parliament, now in its Fourth Month, supplies no money ; nothing 
but constitutional debatings. My Lord Protector had need be 
watchful ! He again, in this December, summons Overton from 
Scotland ; again questions him ; — sees good, this time, to com- 
mit him to the Tower,f and end his military services. TKe Army, 
in Scotland and elsewhere, with no settlement yet to its vague 
fermenting humors, and not even money to pay its arrears, is 
dangerous enough. 

Thurloe has jotted on the back of this : ' A duplicate also hereof was writ, 
■ignedtby hU Highness.' 

* Postea, Speech IV. ; and Thurioe, iii., 110, kc. 

t 16 January, 1654-^ (Overton's Letter, Thurloe, iii., 110). 

/ 
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Does the reader recollect, a good while ago, Three Troo|>ers, 
notable at the moment, who appeared once before the Long Par- 
liament, with a Petition from the Army in the year Forty-seven ? 
Army Adjutators, ^urdy fellows, fit for business : the names of 
them were Allen, Sexby, and - another.* I think they got pro- 
motion shortly afler ; were made Comets, Captains, with hope of 
rising &rther. One of them we have met since, and hardly re- 
cc^nized him, — Ludlow sleepily reminds me that he is the same 
man :t Adjutant-General Allen who was deep in the Prayer- 
Meeting at Windsor .:( Sexby too we shall again, in sad circum- 
stances, fall in with. Here is poor Allen for the third, and we 
hope last time. 

Allen has been in Ireland, since that Prayer-Meeting ; in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, resolutely fighting, earnestly praying, as from 
of old ; has had many darkenings of mind ; expects, for almost 
a year past, ' little good from the Grovemments of this world,' 
one or the other. He has honored, and still would fain honor, 
* the Person now in chief place,' having seen in him much ' up- 
rightheartedness to the Lord;' must confess, however, 'the late 
Change hath more stumbled me than any ever did ;' — and on 
the whole knows not what he will resolve upon.§ We find he 
has resolved on quitting Ireland, for one thing ; has come over 
to * his Father-in-law, Mr. Huish's in Devonshire ;' — and, to all 
appearance, is not building established-churches there ! < Captain 
Unton Crook,' of whom we shall hear afterwards, is an active 
man, son of a learned Lawyer ;|| very zealous for the Protector's 
interest ; — ^zealous for his own and his Father's promotion, growls 
Ludlow. Desborow, who fitted out the late mysterious Sea- 
Armament on the Southern Coast (not too judiciously, I doubt), 
is Commander-in-chief in those parts. 

• Antea, vol. i , 215, 216. 

t Ludlow, i., 189 : * William Allen,' < Edward Sexby ;* but in the name 
of the third Trooper he is mistaken ; calling him instead of Sheppard^ 
« Philips.' 

t Anteay vol. i., 252. 

§ Two intercepted Letters of Allen's (Thurloe, ii., 214, 15), • Dcibliii» 
6 April, 1654.' 

II Made Sergeart CrooK in 1655 (Heath, p. 693). 
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*For Captain Unton Crook at Exeter: These, 

Whitehall, 20th Janiiuy, 1054. 

Being informed by a Letter of yours and General Desborow, 
also by a Letter from the High Sheriff of Devon, that Adjutant-General 
Allen doth very ill offices by multiplying dissatisfaction in the minds of 
men to the present Government, I desire you and the High Sheriff to 
make diligent inquiry after him, and try to make out what can be made 
IB this kind, and to give me speedy notice thereof. Not doubting of your 
care herein, I rest, Your loving friend, 

Oliver P. 

If he be gone out of the Country, learn whither he is gone, and send 
me word by next poet.'*' 

Allen was not gone out of the Country ; he was seized by 
Crook < in his Father-in-law Mr. Huish's house/ on the 31st of 
January, 1654-5 ; his papers searched, and himself ordered to be 
and continue prisoner, at a place agreed upon, — Sand in Somer. 
setshire, — ^ under his note of hand.' So much we learn from 
the imbroglios of Thurloe yf where also are authentic Depositions 
concerning Allen, 'by Captains John Copleston and the said 
Unton Crook ;' and two Letters of Allen's own,~~one to the 
Protector; and one to 'Colonel Daniel Axtel,' the Regicide 
Aztel, ' Dr. Philip Carteret, or either of them,' enclosing that 
other Letter, and leaving it to them to present it or not, he him- 
self thinking earnestly that they should. Both of these Letters, 
as well as Unton Crook's to the Protector, and the authentic De- 
position of Copleston and Crook against Allen, are dated Febru- 
ary 7th, 1654-5. 

The witnesses depose,^ That he has bragged to one ' Sir John 
Davis, baronet,' of an interview he had with the Protector not 
long since, — wherein he, Allen, told the Protector a bit of his 
mind ; and left him in a kind of huff, and even at a nonplus ; 
and so came off to the West Country in a triumphant manner. 
Farther, he talks questionable things of Ireland, of discontents 

* Lan^downe Msi., 1236, fol. 102. Superscription torn off;-M>nly the 
Signature is in Oliver's hand : Address supplied here by inference, 
t ui. 143; see p. 140, 1. t Ibid., ui., 140. 
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there, and in laud of Lieutenant-General Ludlow ; says, There is 
^plenty of discontent in Ireland ; he himself means to be there in 
Febmaryy bul will first go to London again. The Country rings 
with rumor of his questionable speeches. He goes to 'meet- 
_ ings' about Bristol, whither many persons convene, — for Ana- 
baptist or other purposes. Such meetings are often on week- 
days. Questionabler still, he rides thither 'with a vizard or 
mask over his face ;' ' with glasses over his eyes,' — barnacles, 
so to speak ! Nay, questionablest of all, riding, ' on Friday, the 
5th of last month,' month of January, 1654-5, < to a meeting at 
Luppit near Honiton, Devon,' there rode also (but not I think to 
the same place !) a Mr^ Hugh Courtenay, once a flaming Royalist 
Officer in Ireland, and still a flaming zealot to the lost Cause ; 
who spake nothing all that afternoon but mere treason, of Ana- 
baptists that would rise in London, of, &c., &c. Allen, as we 
say, on the last morning of January was awoke from sleep in 
his Father-in-law, Mr. Huish's, by the entrance of two armed 
troopers ; who informed him that Captain Crook and the High 
Sfaerifl* were below, and that he would have to put on his clothes, 
and come down. 

Allen's Letter to the Lord Protector, from Sand in Somer- 
setshire, we rather reluctantly withhold, for want of room. A 
stubborn, sad, stingily respectful piece of writing: Wife and 
baby terribly ill off at Sand ; desires to be resigned to the Lord, 
* before whom both of us shall ere long nakedly appear ;'— 
• petitions that at least he might be allowed * to attend ordi- 
nances ;' which surely would be reasonable ? Are there not good 
horses that require to be ridden with a dextrous bridle-hand, — 
delicate, and yet hard and strong ? Clearly a strenuous Anabap- 
tist, this Allen ; a rugged, true-hearted, not easily governable man ; 
given to Fifth- Monarchy and other notions, though with a strong 
head to control them. Fancy him duly cashiered from the Army, 
duly admonished and dismissecF into private life. Then add the 
Colonel Overtons and Colonel Alureds, and Greneral Ludlows and 
Major-Greneral Harrisons, and also the Charles Stuarts and Chris- 
tian Kings ; — and reflect once more what kind of task this of 
my Lord Protector's is, and whether he needs refractory Pedant 
Parlianuoits to worsen it for him ! 
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SPEECH IV. 

Finding this Parliament was equal to nothii^ in the Spiritual 
way but tormenting of poor Heretics^ receiving Petitions for a 
small advance towards coal and candle; and nothing in the 
Temporal, but constitutional air-fabrics and vigilant checkings 
and balancings, — under which operations such precious fruits at 
home and abroad were ripening, — Oliver's esteem for this Par* 
liament gradually sank to a marked degree. Check, check,^- 
like maladroit ship-carpenters hammering, adzing, sawing at the 
Ship of the State, instead of diligently caulking and paying it ; 
' idly gauging and computing, nay recklessly tearing up and re- 
modelling ; — when the poor Ship could hardly keep the water as 
yet, and the Pirates and Sea-Krakens were gathering round ! All 
which most dangerous, not to say half-frantic operations, the 
Lord Protector discerning well, and swallowing in silence as his 
hest was, — had for a good while kept his eye upon the Almanac, 
with more and more impatience for the arrival of the Third of 
February. That will be the first deliverance of the poor labor- 
ing Commonwealth, when at the end of Five Months we send 
these Parliament philosophers home to their countries again. 
Five Months by' the Instrument they have to sit ; — O fly, lazy 

Time ; it is yet but Four Months and Somebody suggested. 

Is not the Soldier-Month counted by Four weeks ? Eight-and- 
twenty days are a Soldier's Month : they have, in a sense, already 
sat five months, these vigilant Honorable Gentlemen ! 

Oliver Protector, on Monday morning, 22d January, 1G54~5, 
surprises the Constitutioning Parliaiment with a message to attend 
him in the Painted Chamber, and leave ' Settling of the Govern- 
ment' for a while. They have yet voted no Supplies ; nor meant 
to vote any. They thought themselves very safe till February 
3d, at soonest. But my Lord protector, from his high place, 
speaks, and dissolves. 
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Speech Fourth, * printed by Henry Hills, Printer to his High, 
ness the Lord Protector/ is the only one of these Speeches, con- 
cerning the reporting, printing or publishing of which there is 
any visible charge or notice taken by the Grovemment of the 
time. It is ordered in this instance, by the Council of State, 
That nobody except Henry Hills or those appointed by him shall 
presume to print or reprint the present Speech, or any part of it. 
Perhaps an official precaution considered needful ; perhaps also 
only a matter of copyright ; for the Order is so worded as not to 
indicate which. At all events, there is no trace of the Report 
having been anywhere interfered with ; which seems altogether a 
spontaneous one ; probably the product of Rushworth or some 
such artist.* 

The Speech, if read with due intensity, can be understood ; 
and what is equally important, be believed ; nay, be found to 
contain in it a manful, great and valiant meaning, — ^in tone and 
manner very resolute, yet very conciliatory ; intrinsically not 
ignoble but noble. For the rest, it is, as usual, sufficiently incon- 
dite in phrase and conception ; the hasty outpouring of a Aind 
which is^u^ of such meanings. Somewhat difficult to read. 
Practical Heroes, unfortunately, as we once said, do not speak in 
blank. verse ; their trade does not altogether admit of that ! Use- 
less to look here for a Greek Temple with its porticoes and enta- 
blatures, and styles. But the Alp Mountain, with its chasms and 
cataracts and shaggy pine-forests, and huge granite masses rooted 
in the Heart of the World : this, too, is worth looking at, to some. 
I can give the reader little help ; but will advise him to try. 

Gentlemen, 

I perceive you are here as the House of Parliament, 
by your Speaker whom I see here, and by your faces which are in a 
great measure known to me. [Dovhtless 7oe are here, your Highness /] 

When I first met you in this room, it was to my apprehension the 
hopefullest day that ever mine eyes saw, as to the considerations of this 
world. For I did look at, as wrapt up in you together with myself, the 
hopes and the happiness of,— 4hough not of the greatest, — ^yet a very 
great * People ;' and the best People in the world. And truly and nn- 
feignedly I thought * it' so : as a People that have the highest and clear- 

* See Burton's Diary. 
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est profession amongst them of the greatest glory, namely Religion . as 
a People that have heen, like other Nations, sometimes np and some* 
times down in our honor in the world, bat yet never so low but we 
might measure with other Nations: — and a People that have had a 
stamp npon them from God [Hah!] ; God having, as it were, summed 
up all our former honor and glory in the things that are of glory to Na- 
tions, in an Epitome, within these Ten or Twelve years last past ! So 
that we knew one another at home, and are well known abroad. 

And if I be not very much mistaken, we were anived,-— as I, and truly 
I believe as many others, did think,-— at a very safe port ; where we might 
sit down and contemplate the Dispensations of God, and our Mercies ; 
and might know our Mercies not to have been like to those of the An- 
cients, — ^who did make out their peace and prosperity, as they thought, 
by their own endeavors ; who could not say, as we. That all ours were 
let down to us from God Himself! Whose appearances and providences 
amongst us are not to be outmatched by any Story. [Deep sUence ; from 
Bie old Parliament and fiwn usJ] Truly this was our condition. And 
I know nothing else we had to do, save as Israel was commanded in 
that most excellent Psalm of David : " The things which we have heard 
and known, and our fathers have told us, we will not hide them from our 
children ; showing to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
and His strength, and His wonderful works that He hath done. For 
He established a Testimony in Jacob, and appointed a Law in Israel ; 
which He commanded our fathers that they should make known to their 
children ; that the generation to come might know them, even the chil- 
dren which should be bom, who should arise and declare them to their 
children : that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep His commandments."* 

This I thought had been a song and a work worthy of England^ 
whereunto you might happily have invited them, — had you had hearta 
unto it. [Alas /] Yon had this opportunity fairly delivered unto you.. 
And if a history shall be written of these Times and Transactions, it 
will be said, it will not be denied, that these things that I have spoken 
are true ! [No response from the Modems: mere silence, stupor, not vfith' 
out sadness.] This talent was put into your hands. And I shall recur 
to that which I said at the first : I came with very great joy and con- 
tentment and comfort, the first time I met you in this place. But we 
and these Nations are, for the present, under some disappointment ! — ^If 
I had proposed to have played the Orator, — ^which I never did afl^t, nor 
do, nor I hope shall [Hear!],-^! ddubt not but npon easy suppoeitians, 

• Psalm Ixxviii., 3-7. 
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wUch I am penmdtd every one among yon will grants we did meet 
QpoD such hopes aq these. 

I met yoa a second time keie : and I confess, at duct meeting I fasd 
mach abatement of my hopes ; though not a total frustration. I confess 
that that which damped my hopes so soon was somewhat that did bok 
like a parricide. It is obvious enough unto you that the * then ' man* 
agement of afiairs ^id savor of a Not owning of the Authority that c^ed 
you hither. But God left us not without an expedient that gave a second 
po6sibility»---shall I say possibility ? It seemed to me a probability ef re- 
covering oat of that dissatisfied condition we were all then in, towards 
some mutuality of satisfaction. And therefore by that Rec<^;iiitiaii 
[ The Parchment we had to sign : Hum-m^m /], suiting with the Indenture 
that returned you hither ; to which afterwards was also added your own 
Declaration,* conformable to, and in acceptance of, that expedient :-^ 
thereby, *■ I say,' yon had, though with a little cheek, another opportunity 
renewed unto you to have made this Nation as happy as it could have 
been if everything had smoothly run on from thut first hour of your 
meeting. And indeed, — ^you will give me liberty of ray thoughts and 
hopes, — ^I did think, as I have formerly found in that way that I have 
been engaged in as a soldier. That some aftronts pot upon us, some 
disasters at the first, have made way for very great and happy success- 
es rf and I did not at all despond but the stop put upon you, in like man- 
ner, would have made way for a blessing from Grod. That Interruption 
being, as I thought, necessary to divert you from violent and destructive 
proceedings ; to give time for better deliberations ; — whereby leaving 
tlie Government as you found it, yon might have proceeded to have made 
chose good and wholesome Laws which the People expected from you» 
and might have answered the Grievances'^ and settled those other things 
prdper to you as a Parliament : for which 3ron would have had thanks 
from all that entrusted you. [Dottbtful "Hum-mrm!^ from the old 
Parliament.] 

What hath happened since that time I have not taken public notice of; 
as declining to intrench on Parliament privileges. For sure I am yon will 
all bear me witness. That from your entering into the House upon the 
Recognition, to this day, you have had no manner of interruption or 
hindrance of mine in proceeding to what blessed issue the heart of a good 
man could propose to himself,— to this very day ' none.' Ton see you 
have me very much locked up, as to what yon have transacted among 
yourselves, from that time to tliis. [*' None dare report us, or tehisper 
what tee do"] But some things I shall take liberty to speak of to yun. 

* Commons Journals (vii., 368), 14 Sept., 1654. 

t Characteristic sentence, and sentiment ; — not to be meddled with. 
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As I may BOt take notice what you have been doings; lo I tbmk I 
hare a very great liberty to tell yoa That I do not know what you have 
been doing! [With a certain tone; as cne may hear!] I do not know 
whether you have been alive or dead. I have not once heard from 
yoa all this time ; I have not : and that yon all know. If that be a &alt 
that I have not, surely it hath not been mine ! — ^If I have had any melan^ 
choly thoughts, and have eat down by them^ — ^why might it not have 
been very lawful for me to think that I was a Person judged uncon- 
cerned in all these busineases ? I can assure you I have not so reckoned 
myself! Nor did I reckon myself unconcerned in you. And so long as 
any just patience could support my expectation, I would have waited to 
the uttermost to have received from you tlie issue of your consultations 
and resolutions.— I have been careful of your safety, and the safety of 
those that you represented, to whom I reckon myself a servant.*- 

But what messages have I disturbed you withal 7 What injury or 
indignity hath been done, or offered, either to your persons or to any 
privileges of Parliament, since you sat ? I lodced at myself as strictly 
obliged by my Oath, since your recognizing the Govermnent in the 
authority of which you were called hither and sat. To give you all pos- 
sible security, and to keep you from any unparliamentary interruption. 
Think you I could not say more upon this subject, if I listed to expatiate 
thereupon ? But because my actions plead for me, I shall say no more 
of this. [Old Parliament dubiously roUs its eyes,] — I say, i have been 
caring for you, for your quiet sitting; caring for your privileges, as I 
said before, that they might not be interrupted i have been seeking of 
God, from the great God a blessing upon you, and a blessing upon these 
Nations. I have been consulting if possibly I might, in anything, pro- 
mote, in any place, the real good of this Parliament, of the hopefulness 
of which I have said so much unto yon. And I did think it to be my 
business rather to see the utmost issue, and what God would produce 
by you, than unseasonably to intermeddle with you. 

But, as I said before, I have been caring for you, and for the peace 
and quiet of these Nations : indeed I have ; and that I shall a little pre- 
sently manifest unto you. And it leadeth me to let you know some- 
what, — ^which, I fear, I fear, will be, through some interpretation, a little 
too justly put upon you; whilst you have been employed as you have 
been, and, — in all that time expressed in the Government, in that 
Government, I say in that Government^ — have brought forth nothing 
that you yourselves say can be taken notice of without infringement of 
your privileges !* I will tell you somewhat, which, if it be not news 

* An embsm»ed sentence ; characteristic of his Highness. *' Ton have 
done nothing noticeable upon this * Somewhat ' that I am about to wpetk 
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to you, I wiflh yon had taken very serionB omsideTation of. If it be 
news, I wiah I had acquainted yon with it sooner. And yet if any man 
vriU ask me why I did it not, the reason is given abeady : Because I did 
make it my business to give you no interruption. 

There be some trees that will not grow under the shadow of other 
'trees : There be some that choose, — a man may say so by way of allu- 
sion, — to thrive under the shadow of other trees. I will tell yoa what 
hath thriven, — ^I will not say what you have cherished, under your sha- 
dow ; that were too hard. Instead of Peace and Settlement, — ^instead 
of mercy and truth being brought together, and righteousness and peace 
kissing each other, by * your* reconciling the Honest People of these 
Nations, and settling the woful distempers that are amongst us ; which 
bad been glorious things and worthy of Christians to have proposed,-* 
weeds and nettles, briars and thorns have thriven imder your shadow! 
Dissettlement and division, discontent and dissatisfaction ; together with 
real dangers to the whole, — ^have been more multiplied within these &ve 
months of your sitting, than in some years before ! Foundations have 
also been laid for the future renewing of the TrouUes of these Ni^ 
tions by all the enemies of them abroad and at home. . Let not these 
words seem too sharp : for they are true as any mathematical demon- 
'Btrations are, or can be. I say the enemies of the peace of these 
Nations abroad and at home, the discontented humors throughout these 
Nations, — ^which * products' I think no man will grudge to call by that 
name, of briars and thorns, — tkey have nourished themselves under your 
shadow ! [Old Parliament looks stiU more uneasy,] 

And that I may clearly be understood : They have taken their oppor- 
tunities from your sitting, and from the hopes they had, which with easy 
conjecture they might take up and conclude that there would be no Set- 
tlement ; and they have framed their designs, preparing for the execu- 
tion of them accordingly. Now whether, — ^which appertains not to me 
to judge of, on their behalf — ^they had any occasion ministered for this, 
and from whence they had it, I list not to make any scrutiny or search. 
But I will say this: I think they had it not from me. I am sure 
they had not 'from me.' From whence they had, is not my business 
now to discourse : but that they had, is obvious to every man's sense. 
What preparations tliey have made, to be executed in such a season as 

of, — ^uor indeed, it seems, upon any Somewhat ; — and this was one you 
may, without much * interpretation,' be blamed for doing nothing upon.*' 
' Government ' means Instrument of Government : * the time expressed ' 
therein is Five Months, — ^now, by my way of calculating it, expired : 
Which may account for the embarrassed iteration of the phrase, on his High* 
aess'spart 
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they thought fit to take their opportunity from: that I know, not as 
men know things by co^jectnre, bat by certain demcmfltrable know- 
ledge. That they have been for some time past furnishing themselves 
with arms ; nothing doubting but they should have a day for it ; and 
verily believing that, whatsoever their former disappointments were, they 
should have more done for them by and from our own divisions, than they 
were able to do for themselves. I desire to be understood That in all I 
have to say of this subject, you will take it that I have no reservation in 
my mind, — as I have not, — ^to mingle things of guess and suspicion with 
things of fact; but ' that' the things I am telling of are fact ; tCings of 
evident demonstration. 

These weeds, briars and thorns, — they have been preparing, and have 
brought their designs to some maturity, by the advantages given to 
them, as aforesaid, from your sitting and proceedings. [" jHvm-m-m /"] 
But by the Waking Eye that watched over that Cause that God will 
bless, they have been, and yet are, disappointed. [ Yea !] And having 
mentioned that Cause, I say, that slighted Cause, — ^let me speak a few 
words in behalf thereof; though it may seem too long a digression. 
Whosoever despiseth it, and will say, It is nan Causa pro Cattsa, ' a 
Cause without a Cause,' — ^the All-searching Eye before mentioned will 
find out that man ; and will judge him, as one that regardeth not the 
works of God nor the operations of His hands ! [ModerTisUnikiistonisheeL] 
Fbr which God hath threatened that He will cast men down, and not 
build them up. That ' man who,' because he can dispute, will tell us 
he knew not when the Cause began, nor where it is : but modelleth it 
according to his own intellect : and submits not to the Appearances of 
God in the World ; and therefore lifts up his heel against God, and 
mocketh at all His providences ; laughing at the observations, made up 
not without reason and the Scriptures, and by the quickening and 
teaching Spirit which gives life to these other; — calling such observa- 
tions *' enthusiasms ;" such men, I say, no wonder if they " stumble, 
and fall backwards, and be broken, and snared and taken,"* by the things 
of which they are so wilfully and maliciously ignorant ! The Scriptures 
say, '* The Rod has a voice, and He will make Himself known by the judg* 
ments which He executed." And do we not think He will, and does, by the 
providences and mercy and kindness which He hath for His People and 
their just liberties : '* whom He loves as the apple of His eye ?" Doth 
He not by them manifest Himself 7 And is He not thereby also seen 
giving kingdoms for them, ^ giving men for them, and people for their 

* Isaiah, xxviii ,13. A text that had made a great impression upon Oli- 
Tsr : see Letter to the Genenl Assembly, ait#ea, i., 448» 
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livM"— As it 18 in Iniah Forty-third ?* Is not this as fair a lectun 
tad as clear speaking, as aQything oar dark reason, left to tiie letter 
of the Scriptures, can coUect from them 7 By. this voice has God spok- 
en loud on behalf of His People, by judging their enemies in the late 
War, and restoring them a liberty to worship with tiie freedom of their 
estates and persons when they do so. And thus we have found the 
Cause of God by the works of God ; which are the testimony of God. 
Upon which rock whosoever splits shall suffer shipwreck. But it is 
your glory,— and it is mine, if I have any in the world ccmceming the 
Interest of those that have an interest in a better world, — it is my glory 
that I know a Cause which yet we have not lost : but do hope we shall 
take a little pleasure rather to lose our lives than lose ! [Hah !] Bat 
you will excuse this long digression. — — 

I say onto you. Whilst you have been in the midst of these Transac- 
tions, that Party, tJiat Cavalier Party have been designing and preparing 
to put this Nation in blood again, with a witness. But because I am 
confident there are none of that sort here, therefore I shall say the less 
to that. Only this I must tell you : They have been making great pre- 
parations of arms ; and I do believe it will be made evident to you that 
they have raked out many thousands of arms, even all that this City 
could afibrd, for divers months last past. But it will be said, *^ May we 
not arm ourselves for the defence of our houses ? Will anybody find 
fiiult for that 7" Not for that. But the reason for their doing so hath 
been as explicit, and under as clear proof, as the (act of doing so. For 
which I hope, by the justice of the land, some will, in the face of the 
Nation, answer it with their lives : and then the business will be pretty 
well out of doubt. — ^Banks of money have been framing, for these and 
other such like uses. Letters have been issued with Privy-seals, to as 
great Persons as most are in the Nation, for the advance of money,— 
which * Letters ' have been discovered to us by the Persons themselves. 
Commissions for regiments of horse and foot, and command of castles, 
have been likewise given from Charles Stuart, since your sitting. And 
what the general insolences of that Party have been, the Honest People 
have been sensible of, and can very well testify. 

Ii hath not only been thus. But as in a quinsy or pleurisy, where 
the humor fixeth in one part, give it scope, all * disease ' will gather to 
that place, to the hazarding of the whole : and it is natural to do so till 
it destroy life in that person on whomsoever this befals. So likewise 
will these diseases take accidental causes of aggravation of their distem- 
per. And this was that which I did assert, That they have taken acci- 

* Isaiah, xliii., 3« 4 : Another poopfascy cf aiwfid jnoaenft to his Hig^uMi: 
see Speech I., p. 49. 
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dental causes for the growing and increasing of those distempers,—* 
as much as would have been in the natural body if timely remedy were 
not applied. And indeed things were come to that pass, — in respect of 
which I shall give you a particular account, — that no mortal physician, 
if the Great Physician had not stepped in, could have cured the distem- 
per. Shall I lay this upon your account, or my own ? I am sure I can 
lay it upon God's account: That if He had not stepped in, the disease 
had been mortal and destructive ! 

And what is all this ? ' What are these new diseases that have 
gathered to this point ?' Truly I must needs still say : ^ A company of 
men like briars and thorns ;" and worse, if worse can be. Of another 
sort than those before mentioned to you. These also have been and 
yet are endeavoring to put us into blood and into confusion ; more des- 
perate and dangerous confusion than England ever yet saw. [Aruz- 
baptist Levellers /] And I must say, as when Gideon commanded his 
son to fall upon Zeba and Zalmunna, and slay them, they thought it 
more noble to die by the hand of a man than of a stripling, — which 
shows there is some contentment in the hand by which a man falls : so 
it is some satisfaction if a Commonwealth must perish, that it perish by 
men, and not by the hands of persons differing little from beasts ! That 
if it must needs sufl^r, it should rather suffer from rich men than from 
poor men, who, as Solomon says, ^* when they oppress, leave nothing 
behind them, but are as a sweeping rain." Now such as these also are 
grown up under your shadow. But it will be asked, What have they 
done ? I hope, though they pretend '* Commonwealth's Interest," they 
have had no encouragement from you ; but have, as in the former case, 
rather taken it than that you have administered any cause unto them 
for so doing. ' Any cause ' from delays, from hopes that this Parlia- 
ment would not settle, from Pamphlets mentioning strange Votes and 
Resolves of yours ; which I hope did abuse you ! But thus you see 
that, whatever the grounds were, these have been the effects. And 
thus I have laid these things before vou ; and you and others will be 
easily able to judge how far you are coii^cmed. 

" What these mep have done ?" They also have labored to pervert, 
where they could, and as they could, the Honest-meaning People of the 
Nation. They have labored to engage some in the Army : — and I doubt 
that not only they, but some others also, very well known to you, have 
helped to this work of debauching and dividing the Army. They have, 
they have ! [Overton, Allen and Company, your Highness ?] I would be 
loath to say Who, Where, and How ; much more loath to say they were 
any of your number. But I can say: Endeavors have been 'made' to 
put the Army into a distemper, and to feed that which is the worst humor 

VOL. u. 8 
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in the Army. Which thon^ it was not a mastering humor, yet these 
took advantage from delay of the Settlement, and the practices before 
mentioned, and the stopping of the pay of the Army, to run ns into Free- 
quarter, and to bfing us into the inconveniences most to be feared and 
avoided. — ^What if I am able to make it appear in fact, That some 
amongst yon have run into the City of London, to persuade to Petitions 
and Addresses to you for reversing your own Votes Uiat you have passed ? 
Whether these practices were in favor of your Liberties, or tended to 
beget hopes of Peace and Settlement from you ; and whether debauching 
the Army in England, as is before expressed, and starving it, and putting 
it upon Free-quarter, and occasioning and necessitating the greatest part 
thereof in Scotland to march into England, leaving the remainder thereof 
to have their throats cut there ; and kindlikig for the rest a fire in our own 
bosoms, were for the advantage of afiairs here, let the world judge ! 

This I tell you also : That the correspondence held with the Interest of 
the Cavaliers, by that Party of men called Levellers, who call themselves 
Commonwealth's-men, Ms in our hands.' Whose Declarations were 
framed to that purpose, and ready to be published at the time of their 
' projected ' common Rising : whereof, * I say,' we are possessed ; and for 
which we have the confession of themselves now in custody ; who con- 
fess also they built their hopes upon the assurance they had of the Par- 
liament's not agreeing to a Settlement : — whether these humors have not 
nourished themselves under your boughs, is the subject of my present 
discourse ; and I think I shall say not amiss, if I afiirm it to be so. [J9u 
Highness looks animated !] And I must say it again. That that which 
hath been their advantage, thus to raise disturbance, hath been by the 
loss of those golden opportunities which God had put into your hands for 
Settlement. Judge you whether these things were thus, or not, when 
you first sat down. I am sure things were not thus ! There was a very 
great peace and sedateness throughout these Nations ; and great expec- 
tations of a happy Settlement. Which I remembered to you at the be- 
ginning in my Speech ; and hoped you would have entered on your busi- 
ness as you found it. [" Hum-m ! We liad a CoTistitution to make /'*] 

There was a Government ' already ' in the possession of the People, — 
I say a Government in the possession of the People, for many months. 
It hath now been exercised near Fifteen Months : and if it were needful 
that I should tell you how it came into their possession, and how willingly 
they received it ; how all Law and Justice were distributed from it, in 
every respect, as to life, liberty and estate ; how it was owned by cfod, 
as being the dispensation of His providence after Twelve Years War ; 
and sealed and witnessed unto by the People, — ^I should but repeat what 
I said in my last Speech unto you in this place : and therefore I forbear. 
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When yon were entered upon this Government ; mvelling into it— Yon 
know I took no notice what you were doing — [Nor will now, your High' 
ness ; let the Sentence drop /] — ^If you had gone upon that foot of account, 
To have made such good and wholesome provisions for the Good of the 
People of these Nations * as were wanted ;' for the settling of such mat- 
ters in things of Religion as would have upheld and given countenance 
to a Godly Ministry, and yet ' as ' would have given a just liberty to godly 
men of different judgments, — * to ' men of the same faith with them that 
you call the Orthodox Ministry in England, as it is well known the In- 
dependents are, and many under the form of Baptism who are sound in 
the &ith, and though they may perhaps be different in judgment in some 
lesser matters, yet as true Christians both looking for salvation only by 
faith in the blood of Christ, men professing the fear of God, and having 
recourse to the name of God as to a strong tower — ^I say you might have 
had opportunity to have settled peace and quietness amongst all profess- 
ing Godliness ; and might have been instrumental, if not to have healed 
the breaches, yet to have kept the Godly of all judgments from running 
one upon anotiier ; and by keeping them from being overrun by a Com- 
mon Enemy, * have ' rendered them and these Nations both secure, happy 
and well satisfied. [And the Constitution ! Hunp^n^^n /] 

Are these things done ; or any things towards them ? Is there not yet 
upon the spirits of men a strange itch ? Nothing vdll satisfy them un- 
less they can press their finger upon their brethren's consciences, to pinch 
them there. To do this was no part of the Contest we Had with the Com- 
mon Adversary. For * indeed' Religion was not the thing at first con- 
tested for 'at all :'* but God brought it to that issue at last; and gave it 
unto us by way of redundancy ; and at last it proved to be that which 
was most dear to us. And wherem consisted this more than In obtain- 
ing that liberty from the tyranny of the Bishops to all species of Protest- 
ants to worship God according to their own light and consciences 7 For. 
want of which many of our brethren forsook their native countries to 
seek their bread from strangers, and to live in howling wildernesses [Our 
poor brethren cfNew England!] ; and for which also many that remained 
here were imprisoned, and otherwise abused and made tiie scorn of the 
Nation. Those that were sound in the faith, how proper was it for them 
to labor for liberty, that men might not be trampled upon for their con- 
sciences! Had not they 'themselves' labored, but lately, under the 
weight of persecution ? And was it fit for them to sit heavy upon others ? 
Is it ingenuous to ask liberty, and not to give it? What greater hypo- 
crisy than for those who were oppressed by the Bishops to become the 

* Power of the MUitia was the point upon which the actual War began. 
A statement not false ; yet truer in form than it is in essence. 
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gretteit oppressora tfaemielves, so soon aa their yoke was removed ? I 
could wiah that they who call for liberty now alao had not too much of 
that spirit, if the power were in their hands ! — ^As for profieine persons, 
blasphemers, such as preach sedition ; the contentious railers, evU-speak- 
ers, who seek by evil words to corrupt good maimers ; persons of loose 
conversation^ — ^punishment from the Civil Magistrate ought to meet with 
these. Because, if they pretend conscience ; yet walking disorderly and 
not according but contrary to the Gospel, and even to natural lights, — 
they are judged of all. And their sins being open, make them subjects 
of the Magistrate's sword, who ought not to bear it in vain. — ^The dis- 
cipline of the Army toas such, that a man would not be suffered to re- 
main there, of whom we could take notice he was guilty of such prac- 
tices as these.-— 

And therefore how happy would England have been, and you and I, 
if the Lord had led you on to have settled upon such good accounts as 
these are, and to have discountenanced such practices as the other, and 
left men in disputable things free to their own consciences ! Which was 
well provided for by the * Instrument of Government ; and liberty left to 
provide against what was apparently evil. Judge you, Whether the 
contesting for things that were provided for by this Government hath 
been profitable expense of time, for the good of these Nations ! By 
means whereof you may see you have wholly elapsed your time, and 
done just nothing ! — I will say this to you, in behalf of the Long Parlia^ 
ment : That, had such an expedient as this Government been proposed 
to them ; and could they have seen the Cause of God thus provided for; 
and been, by debates, enlightened in the grounds ' of it,' whereby the 
difficulties might have been cleared < to them,' and the reason of the 
whole enforced, and the circumstances of time and persons, with the 
temper and disposition of the People, and affiiirs both abroad and at 
home when it was undertaken might have been well weighed * by them :' 
I think in my conscience, — ^well as they were thought to love their seats 
—they would have proceeded in another manner than you have done ! 
And noi have exposed things to these difficulties and hazards they now 
are at ; nor given occasion to leave the People so dissettled as they now 
are. Who, I dare say, in the soberest and most judicious part of them, 
did expect, not a questioning, but a doing of things in pursuance of the 
'Instrument of Government And if I be not misinformed, very many 
of you came up with this satisfaction ; having had time enough to weigh 
and consider the same. 

And when I say "such an expedient as this Government," — wherein 
I dare assert there is a just liberty to the People of God, and the just 
Rights of the People in these Nations provided for,— I can put the issue 
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thereof upon the clearest reason ; whatsoever any go abont to suggest 
to the contrary. But this not being the time and place of such an aver- 
ment, * I forbear at present.' For satisfaction's sake herein, enough is 
said m a Book entitled * A State of the Case cf the Comrrumwedtthj pub- 
lished in January, 1653.* And for myself, I desire not to keep my place 
in this Government an hour longer tlmn I may preserve England in its 
just rights, and may protect the People of God in such a just Liberty of 
their Consciences as I have already mentioned. And therefore if this 
Parliament have judged things to be otherwise than as I have stated 
them^ — it had been huge friendliness between persons who had such a 
reciprocation in so great concernments to the public, for them to have 
convinced me in what particulars therein my error lay ! Of which I never 
yet had a word from yon ! But if, instead thereof, your time has been 
spent in setting up somewhat else, upon another bottom than this stands 
* apon,'— it looks as if the laying grounds for a quarrel had rather been 
designed than to give the People setUement, If it be thus, it's well your 
labors have not arrived to any maturity at all ! [Old Parliament lock$ 
agitated; agitated^ yet constant I] 

This Government called you hither; the constitution thereof being 
limited so, — a Single Person and a Parliament. And this was thought 
most agreeable to the general sense of the Nation ; having had experi- 
ence enough, by trial, of other conclusions ; judging this most likely to 
avoid the extremes of Monarchy on the one hand, and of Democracy on 
the other; — and yet not to found Domimum in QratiA 'either.' [Your 
Highness does not claim to be here as Kings do, By Qracej then 7 No /] 
And if so, then certainly to make the Authority more than a mere 
notion, it was requisite that it should be as it is in this * Frame of Go- 
vernment ; which puts it upon a true and equal balance. It has been 
already submitted to the judicious, true and honest People of this Na- 
tion, Whether the balance be not equal 7 And what their judgment is, 
is visible,-- by submission to it ; by actmg upon* it ; by restraining their 
Trustees from meddling with it And it neither asks nor needs any 
better ratificatbn ! [Hear /] But when Trustees in Parliament shall^ 
by experience, find any evil in any parts of this* Frame of' Goveruf 
ment, ' a question' referred by the Government itself to the consideration 
of the Protector and Parliament^-of whicl evil or evils Time itself 
will be the best discoverer :— how can it be reasonably imagined that a 
Person or Persons, coming in by election, and standing under such obli- 

* Read it he who wants tatisfactioD : * Printed by Thomas Newcomb, Lon- 
don, 1653-4* :— • wrote with great spirit of language and subtility of argu- 
ment,' says the Parliamentary History (xx., 419). 
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gationa, and so limited, and so necessitated by oath to govern for the 
People's good, and to make their love, under God, the best underpropping 
and only safe footing : — ^how can it, I say, be imagined that the present 
or succeeding Protectors will refuse to agree to alter any such thing in 
the Government as may be found to be for the good of the People ? Or 
to recede from anything which he might be convinced casts the balance 
too much to the Single Person ? And although, for the present, the 
keeping up and having in his power the Militia seems the hardest ' con- 
dition,' yet if the power of the Militia should be yielded up at such a 
time as this, when there is as much need of it to keep this Cause (now 
most evidently impugned by all Enemies), as there was to get it * for the 
sake of this Cause ;' — ^what would become of us all ! Or if it should 
not be equally placed in him and the Parliament, but yielded up at any 
ttine,— 4t determines his power either for doing the good he ought, or 
hindering Parliaments from perpetuating themselves ; from imposing 
what Religion they please on the consciences of men, or what Goveni«- 
ment they please upon the Naticm. Thereby subjecting us to dissettle- 
ment in every Parliament, and to the desperate consequences thereof. 
And if the Nation shall happen to fall into a blessed Peace, how easUy 
and certainly will their charge be taken off, and then: forces be dis- 
banded \ And then where will the danger be to have the Militia thus stated ? 
What if I should say : If there he a disproportion, or disequality as to 
the power, it is on the other hand ! And if this be so. Wherein have 
you had cause to quarrel ? What demonstrations have you hekl forth 
to settle me to your opinion ? I would you had made me so happy as to 
have let me known your grounds ! I have made a free and ingenuous 
confession of my faith to ycu. And I could have wished it had been in 
your hearts to have agreed that some friendly and cordial debates might 
have been toward mutual conviction. Was there none amongst yon to 
move such a thing ? No fitness to listen to it ? No desire of a ri^ht 
understanding ? If it be not folly in me to listen to Town-talk, such 
things have been proposed ; and rejected, with stifQiess and severity, 
once and again. Was it not likely to have been more advantageous to 
the good of this Nation ? I will say this to you for myself; and to that 
I have my conscience as a thousand witnesses, and I have my comfort 
and contentment in it; and I have the witness *too* of divers here, who 
I think truly * would' scom to own me in a lie : That I would not have 
been averse to any alteration, of the good of which I might have been 
convinced. Although I could not have agreed to the taking it off 
the foundation on which it stands ; namely, tiie acceptance and consent 
«f the People. [" Ovr sanction not needed, then /"] 

I will not presage what you have been about, or doing, in all this 
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time. Nor do I love to make conjectures. But I must tell you this : 
That as I undertook this Government in the simplicity of my heart and 
as before God, and to do the part of an honest man, and to be true to the 
Interest, — which in my conscience *■ I think' is dear to many of you > 
though it is not always understood what God in His wisdom may hide 
from us, as to Peace and Settlement : — so I can say that no particular 
interest, either of myself, estate, honor or family, are, or have been, 
prevalent with me to this undertaking. For if you had, upon the old 
Government,* offered me this one, this one thing — I speak as thus 
advised, and before God ; as having been to this day of this opinion ; 
and this hath been my constant judgment, well known to many who 
hear me speak : — i^ *• I say,* this one thing had been inserted, this one 
thing. That the Government should have been placed in my Family 
hereditarily, I would have rejected it !f And I could have done no other 
according to my present conscience and light I will tell you my 
reason ; — though I cannot tell what God will do with me, nor with you, 
nor with the Nation for throwing away precious opportunities committed 
to us. 

This hath been my principle ; and I liked it, when this Government 
came first to be proposed to me, That it puts us off that hereditary way. 
Well looking that God hath declared what Government He delivered to the 
Jews ; and * that He' placed it upon such Persons as had been instrumental 
for the Conduct and Deliverance of His People. And considering that 
Promise in Isaiah^ " That God would give Rulers as at the first, and Judges 
as at the beginning," I did not know but that God might ' now' begin, — and 
though at present, with a most unworthy person ; yet, as to the future, it 
might be after this manner ; and I thought this might usher it in ! [A noble 
thought, your Highness /] I am speaking as to my judgment against 
making Government hereditary. To have men chosen, for their love to 
God, and to Truth and Justice ; and not to have it hereditary. For as 
it is in the Ecclesiastes : ^ Who knoweth whether he may beget a fool 
cnr a wise man ?" Honest or not honest, whatever they be, they must 
come in, on that plan ; because the Government is made a patrimony I — 
And this I perhaps do declare with too much earnestness ; as being my 
own concernment; — and know not what place it may have in your 
hearts, and in those of the Good People in the Nation. But however it 
be, I have comfort in this nay truth and plainness. 

* Means - the existing Instrument of Government' without modification 
of yours. 

t The matter in debate, running very high at this juncture, in the Parlia- 
ment, was with regard to the Single Person's being herediUary, Hence 
partly the Protector's emphasis here. 
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I have thus told you my thoughts ; which truly I have declared to you 
in the fear of God, as knowing He will not be mocked ; and in the 
« strength of God, as knowing and rejoicing that I am supported in my 
speaking ;— especially when I do not form or frame things without the 
compass of integrity and honesty ; ' so' that my own conscience gives 
me not the lie to what I say. And then in what I say, I can rejoice. 

Now to speak a word or two to you. Of that, I must profess in the 
name of the same Lord, and wish there had been no cause that I should 
have thus spoken to you ! I told you that I came with joy the first 
time ; with some regret the second ; yet now I speak with most regret of 
all ! I look upon you as having among you many persons that I could 
N lay down my life individually for. I could, through the grace of God, 
desire to lay down my life for you. So far am I from having an unkind 
or unchristian heart towards you in your particular capacities ! I have 
this indeed as a work most incumbent upon me ; ' this of speaking these 
things to you.' I consulted what might be my duty in such a day as 
this ; casting up all considerations. I must confess, as I told you, that 
I did think occasionally. This Nation had suffered extremely in the re- 
spects mentioned ; as also in the disappointment of their expectations of 
that justice which was due to them by your sitting thus long. ' Sitting 
thus long ;' and what have you brought forth ? I did not nor cannot 
comprehend what it is. I would be loath to call it a Fate ; that were 
too paganish a word. But there has been Something in it that we had 
not in our expectations. 

I did think also, for myself. That I am like to meet with difficulties ; 
and that this Nation will not, as it is fit it should not, be deluded with 
pretexts of Necessity in that great business of raising of Money. And 
were it not that I can make some dilemmas upon which to resolve 
some things of my conscience, judgment and actions, I should sink at 
the very prospect of my encounters. Some of them are general, some 
are more special. [Hear the " dilemmas,^^] Supposing this Cause or 
this Business must be carried on, it is either of Grod or of man. If it be 
of man, I would I had never touched it with a finger. [Hear S] If I 
had not had a hope fixed in me that this Cause and this Business was 
of God, I would many years ago have run from it. If it be of God, He 
will bear it up. [ Yea /] If it be of man, it will tumble ; as everything 
that hath been of man since the world began hath done. And what are 
all our Histories, and other Traditions of Actions in former times, but 
' God manifesting Himself, that He hath shaken, and tumbled down, and 
trampled upon, eirerything that He had not planted? [Yes, your 
Highness ; such is, toas and for ever will he, ike History of Man, deeply as 
toe poor Modems have now forgotten it : and the Bible ff every Nation it 
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its Own History ;ifit have, or had, any real Bible !] And as this is, so 
' let ' the All-wise God deal with it. If this be of hnman stractuTe and 
invention, and if it be an old Plotting and Contriving to bring things to 
this Issue, and that they are not the Births of Providence, — ^then they 
wiU tnmble. But if the Lord take pleasure in England, and if He will 
do us good,-^He is very able to bear us up ! Let the difficulties be 
whatsoever they will, we shall in His strength be able to encounter with 
them. And I bless God I have been inured to difficulties ; and I never 
found God failing when I trusted in Him. I can laugh and sing, in 
my heart, when I speak of these things to you or elsewhere. And 
though some may think it an hard thing To raise Money without Par- 
liamentary Authority upon this Nation ; yet I have another argument 
to the Good People of this Nation, if they would be safe, and yet have 
no better principle : Whether they prefer the having of their will though 
it be their destruction, rather than comply with things of Necessity ? 
That will excuse me. But I should wrong my native country to sup- 
pose this. 

For I look at the People of these Nations as the blessing of the Lord : 
and they are a People blessed by God. They have been so ; and they 
will be so, by reason of that immortal seed which hath been, and is, 
among them: those Regenerated Ones in the land, of several judg- 
ments ; who are all the Flock of Christ, and lambs of Christ. ' His,* 
though perhaps under many unruly passions, and troubles of spirit; 
whereby they give disquiet to themselves and others : yet they are not 
so to God ; since to us He is a God of other patience ; and He will 
own the least of Truth in the hearts of His People. And the People 
being the blessing of God, they will not be so angry but they will prefer 
their safety to their passions, and their real security to forms, when 
Necessity calls for Supplies. Had they not well been acquainted with 
this principle, they had never seen this day of Gospel Liberty. 

But if any man shall object, " It is an easy thing to talk of Necessi- 
ties when men create Necessities : would not the Lord Protector make 
himself great and his family great 7 Doth not he make these Necessi- 
ties 7 And then he will come upon the People with his argument of 
Necessity !"— This were something hard indeed. But I have not yet 
known what it is to " make Necessities," whatsoever the thoughts or 
judgments of men are. And I say this, not only to this Assembly, but 
to the world. That the man liveth not who can come to me and charge 
me with having, in these great Revolutions, ** made Necessities." I 
challenge even all that fear God. And as God hath said, "My glory 
I will not give unto another," let men take heed and be twice advised 
bow they call His Revolutions, the things of God, and His working of 

8* 
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things from one period to another, — ^bow, I say, they call them Necessi* 
ties of men's creation ! For by so doing, they do vilify and lessen the 
works of God, and rob Him of His glory ; which He hath said He ivill 
not give nnto another, nor snfl»r to be taken from Him ! We know 
what God did to Herod, when he was applauded and did not acknow* 
ledge God. And God knoweth what He will do with men, when they 
call His Revolutions human designs, and so detract from His g^lory. 
These issues and events have not been forecast ; but ' were ' sadden 
Providences in things : whereby carnal and worldly men are enraged ; 
and under and at which, many, and I fear some good men, have mur- 
muied and repined, because disappointed of their mistaken fancies. 
But still all these things have been the wise disposings of the Almighty ; 
though instruments have had their passions and frailties. And I think 
it is an honor to God to acknowledge the Necessities to have been of 
God's imposing, when truly they have been so, as indeed they have. 
Let us take our sin in our actions to ourselves ; it 's much more safe 
than to judge things so contingent, as if there were not a God that ruled 
theEarth! 

We know the Lord hath poured this Nation from vessel to vessel, 
till He poured it into your lap, when you came first together. I am 
confident that it came so into your hands ; and was not judged by you 
to be from counterfeited or feigned Necessity, but by Divine Providence 
and Dispensation. And this I speak with more earnestness, because I 
speak for God and not for men. I would have any man to come and 
tell of the Transactions that have been, and of those periods of time 
wherein God hath made these Revolutions ; and find where he can fix a 
feigned Necessity ! I could recite particulars, if either my strengrth 
would serve one to speak, or yours to hear. If you would consider* the 
great Hand of God in His great Dispensations, you would find that there 
is scarce a man who fell off, at any period of time when God had any 
work to do, who can give God or His work at this day a good word. 

** It was," say some, '*the cunning of the Lord Protector," — ^I take it 
to myself, — ^* it was the craft of such a man, and his plot, that hath 
brought it about !" And, as they say in other countries, " There are 
five or six cunning men in England that have skill ; they do all these 
things." Oh ! what blasphemy is this ! Because men that are with- 
out God in the world, and walk not with Him, know not what it is to 
pray or believe, and to receive returns from God, and to be spoken unto 
by the Spirit of God, who speaks without a Written Word sometimes, 
yet according to it ! God hath spoken heretofore in divers manners. 
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Let Him speak as He pleaseth. Hath He not given us liberty, nay is it 
not oar duty, To go to the Law and the Testimony 7 And there we 
shall find tiiat there have been impressions, in extraordinary cases, as 
well without the Written Word as with it. And therefore there is no 
difiference in the thing thus asserted from truths generally received, — 
except we will exclude the Spirit ; without whose concurrence all other 
teachings are ineffectual. [Yea, your Highness; the true God's- Voice, 
Voice of the Eternal, is in the heart cf every Man ; — there, wherever els^ 
it be,] He doth speak to the hearts and consciences of men ; and lead- 
eth them to His Law and Testimony, and there ' also ' He speaks to 
them ; and so gives them double teachings. According to that of Job : 
"• God speaketh once, yea twice ;" and to that of David : *^ God hath 
spoken once, yea twice have I heard this." These men that live upon 
their mumpsimtts and sumpsimus [Bulstrode looks astonished], their 
Masses and Service-Books, their dead and carnal worship, — ^no marvel 
if they be strangers to God, and to the works of God, and to spiritual 
dispensations. And because they say and believe thus, must we do so 
too ? We, m this land, have been otherwise instructed ; even by the 
Woid, and Works, and Spirit of God. 

To say that men bring forth these things when God doth them,— 
judge you if God will bear this ? • I wish that every sober heart, though 
he hath had temptations upon him of deserting this Cause of God, yet 
may take heed how he provokes and falls into the hands of the Living 
Grod by such blasphemies as these ! According to the Tenth of the 
Hebrews : " If we sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remams no more sacrifice for sin." * A terrible 
word.' It was spoken to the Jews who, having professed Christ, apos- 
tetized from Him. What then ? Nothing but a fearful << falling into 
the hands of the Living God !" — ^They that shall attribute to this or that 
person the contrivances and production of those mighty things God 
hath wrought in^the midst of us : and ' fancy ' that they have not been 
the Revolutions of Christ Himself, " upon whose shoulders the govern- 
ment is laid," — they speak against God, and they fall under His hand 
without a Mediator. That is, if we deny the Spirit of Jesus Christ the 
glory of all His works in the world ; by which He rules kingdoms, and 
doth administer, and is the rod of His strength,— we provoke the Me- 
diator : and He may say : I will leave you to God, I will not intercede 
for you ; let Him tear you to pieces ! I will leave thee to fall into 
God's hands; thou deniest me my sovereignty and power committed to 
me: I will not intercede nor mediate for thee: thou fallest into the 
hands of the Living God !— Therefore whatsoever you may judge men 
for, howsoever you may say, « This is cunning, and politic, and subtle," 
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take heed again, I say, how you indge of His Revolntions as the 

product of men's inventions ! — ^I may be thought to press too much upon 
this theme. But I pray God it may stick upon your hearts and mine. 
The worldly-minded man knows nothing of this, but is a stranger to it ; 
and thence his atheisms, and mnrmurings at instruments, yea repining 
at God Himself. And no wonder ; considering the Lord hath done such 
things amongst us as have not been known in the world these thousand 
years, and yet notwithstanding is not owned by us ! — 

There is another Necessity, which you have put upon us, and we 
have not sought. I appeal to God, Angels and Men, — ^if I shall ' now' 
raise money according to the Article in the Government * whether I am 
not compelled to do it !' Which * Government' had power to call you 
hither ; and did ; — and instead of seasonably providing for the Army, 
you have labored to overthrow the Government, and the Army is now 
upon Free-quarter ! And you would never so much as let me hear a 
tittle from you concerning it. Where is the fault ? Has it not been as 
if you had a purpose to put this extremity upon us and the Nation ? I 
hope, this was not in your minds. I am not willfng to judge so : — but 
such is the state into which we are reduced. By the designs of some in 
the Army who aro now in custody, it was designed to get as many of 
them as possible, — ^through discontetft for want of money, the Army 
being in a barren country, near thirty weeks behind in pay, and upon 
other specious pretences, — ^to march for England'out of Scotland ; and, 
in discontent to seize their General there [General Monk], a fiBiithfal 
and honest man, that so another [Colonel Overton] might head the Army. 
And all this opportunity taken from your delays. Whether will this 
be a thing of feigned Necessity? What could it signify, but "The 
Army are in discontent already ; and we will make them live upon stones ; 
we will make them cast off their governors and discipline ?" What can 
be said to this ? I list not to unsaddle myself, and put the fault upon your 
backs. Whether it hath been for the good of England, whilst men have 
been talking of this thing or the other [Building Constitutions], and pre- 
tending liberty and many good words, — whether it has been as it should 
have been ? I am confident you cannot think it has. The Nation will not 
think so. And if the worst should be made of things, I know not what the 
Cornish men nor the Lincolnshire men may think, or other Counties ; but I 
believe they will all think they are not safe, A temporary suspension of 
" caring for the greatest liberties and privileges" (if it were so, which is 
denied) would not have been of such damage as the not providing against 
Free-quarter hath run the Nation upon. And if it be my " liberty " to 
walk abroad in the fields, or to take a journey, yet it is not ray wisdom 
to do so when my house is on fire I — 
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I have troabled you with a long Speech ; and I believe it may not 
have the same resentment * with all that it hath with some. Bat because 
that is unknown to me, I shall leave it to God ; — and conclude with 
this : That I think myself bound, as in Iny duty to God, and to the Peo- 
ple of these Nations for their safety and good in every respect^ — ^I think 
it my duty to tell you that it is not for the profit of these Nations, not 
for common and public good, for you to continue here any longer. And 
theref(»e I do declare unto you, That I do dissolve this Parliament.! 

So ends the First Proteclorate Parliament; suddenly, very 
unsuccessfully. A most poor hidebound Pedant Parliament; 
which reckoned itself careful of the Liberties of England ; and 
was careful only of the Sheepskin Formulas of these ; very blind 
to the Realities of these ! Regardless of the facts and clamorous 
necessities of the. Present, this Parliament considered that its one 
duty was to tie up the hands of the Lord Protector well ; to give 
him no supplies, no power; to make him and keep him the 
bound vassal and errand-man of this and succeeding Parliaments. 
This once well done, they thought all was done ; — Oliver thought 
far otherwise. Their painful new-modelling and rebuilding of 
the Instrument of Grovemment, with an eye to this sublime 
object, was pointing towards completion, little now but the key- 
stones to be let in : — when Oliver suddenly withdrew the centres ! 
Constitutional arch and ashlar-stones, scaffolding, workmen, 
roortar-troughs and scaffold-poles sink in swift confusion ; and 
disappear, regretted or remembered by no person, — ^not by this 
Editor for one. 

By the arithmetical account of heads in England, the Lord 
Protector may surmise that he has lost his Enterprise. But by 
the real divine aud human worth of thinking-souls in England, 
he Qtill believes that he has it ; by this, and by a higher mission 
too ; — and '^ will take a little pleasure to lose his life" before he 
loses it ! He is not here altogether to count heads, or to count 
costs, this Lord Protector ; he is in the breach of battle ; placed 
there, as he understands, by his Great Commander : whatsoever 
his difficulties be, he must fight them, cannot quit them ; must 

* Means * sense excited by it' 

t Old Pamphlet: reprinted in Parliamentary History ^ zz., 404-431. 
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fight there till he die. That is the law of his po8iti<Mi| in the eye 
of God, and also of men. There is no return for him out of this 
Protectorship he has got into. Called to this post as I have 
been, placed in it as I am, " To quit it, is what I will be willing 
to be rolled into ray grave, and buried with infiuny, before I 
will consent unto !" 



CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 



PART IX- 



THE MAJOR-GENERALS. 



1665—1656. 



CHRONOLOGICAL. 

The Plots and perils to the Commonwealth, which my Lord Pro- 
tector spoke of to his honorable Members, were not an imagina- 
tion, but a very tragic reality. Under the shadow of this Consti- 
tutioning Parliament, strange things had been ripening : without 
some other eye than the Parliament's, Constitution and Common- 
wealth in general had been by this time in a bad way ! A uni- 
versal rising of Royalists combined with Anabaptists is in a real 
state of progress. Dim meetings there have been of Royalist 
Gentlemen, on nocturnal moors, in this quarter and in that, ' with 
cart-loads of arms,' — ^terrified at their own jingle, and rapidly dis- 
persing again till the grand hour come. Anabaptist Levellers 
have had dim meetings, dim communications ; will prefer Charles 
Stuart himself to the traitor Oliver, who has dared to attempt 
actual ' governing ' of men. Charles Stuart has come down to 
Middleburgh, on the Dutch coast, to be in readiness ; ' Hyde is 
cock-sure.'* From the dreary old Thurloes, and rubbish-conti- 
nents, of Spy Letters, Intercepted Letters, Letters of Intelligence ; 
where, scattered at huge intervals, the History of England for 
those years still lies entombed, it is manifest enough what a win- 
ter and spring this was in England. A Protector left without 
supplies, obliged to cut his Parliament adrift, and front the matter 
alone ; England, from end to end of it, ripe for an explosion ; fer 
a universal blazing-up of all the heterogeneous combustibilities it 
had : the Sacred Majesty waiting at Middleburg, and Hyde cock- 
sure! 

Nevertheless it came all to nothing ; — ^there being a Protector 
in it. The Protector, in defect of Parliaments, issued his own 
Ordinance, the best he could, for payment of old rates and taxes ; 
which, as the necessity was evident, and the sum fixed upon was 
low, rather lower than had been expected, the country quietly 

* Manning's Letter in Thwrtoe^ iii., 384. 
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complied with. Indispensable supply was obtained ; and as for 
the Plots, the Proteotor had long had his eye on them, had long 
had his nooses round them ; — the Protector strangled them every, 
where at the moment suitablest for him, and lodged the ringlead- 
ers of them in the Tower. Let us, as usual, try to extricate a 
fow small elucidative fiicts from the hideous old Pamphletary Im- 
broglio, where facts and figments, ten thousand facts of no import- 
ance to one fact of some, lie mingled, like the living with the 
dead, in noisome darkness all of them ; once extricated, they may 
assist the reader's fancy a little. Of Oliver's own in reference to 
this period, too characteristic a period to be omitted, there is little 
or nothing left us : a few detached Letters, hardly two of them 
very significant of Oliver ; which cannot avail us much, but shall 
be inserted at their due places. 

' February 1224, 1654-^. News came this afternoon that Major 
John Wildman, chief of the^^n^ Anabaptist Party, upon whom 
the Authorities have had their eye of late, has been seized at Ex- 
ton, near Marlborough, in Wilts ; < by a party of Major Butler's 
horse.' In his furnished lodging ; ' in a room up stairs ;' his door 
stood open : stepping soflly up, the troopers found him leaning on 
his elbow, dictating to his clerk ^ A Declaration of the free and 
well-affected People of England now in Arms ' (or shortly to be 
in Arms) * against the tyrant Oliver Cromwell :'* a forcible 
piece, which can still be read, but only as a fragment, the zeal- 
ous Major never having had occasion to finish it. They carried 
him to Chepstow Castle ; locked him up there : and the free and 
well- affected People of England never got to Arms against the 
Tyrant, but were only in hopes of getting. Wildman was in the 
last Parliament ; but could not sign the Recognition ; went away 
in virtuous indignation, to act against the Tyrant by stratagem 
henceforth. He has been the centre of an extensive world of 
Plots this winter, as his wont from of old was : the mainspring 
of Royalist Anabaptistry, what we call UtiefranUc form of Repub- 
licanism, which hopes to attain its object by assisting even Charies 
Stuart against the Tyrant Oliver. A stirring man ; very flamy 

* Whitlocke, p. 599 : CromweUiana, p. 151. 
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and very fuliginous : perhaps, since Freeborn John was sealed up 
in Jersey, the noisiest man in England. The turning of tlie key 
on him in Chepstow will be a deliverance to us henceforth. 

We take his capture as the termination of the Anabaptist-Roy- 
alist department of the Insurrection. Thurloe has now got all 
the threads of this W ildman business in his hand : the ringleaders 
are laid in prison, Harrison, Lord Grey of Groby, and various 
others ; kept there out of harm's way ; dealt with in a rigorous, 
yet gentle, and what we must call great and manful manner. It 
is remarked of Oliver that none of tiiis Party was ever brought to 
trial : his hope and wish was always that they might yet be 
reconciled to him. Colonel Sexby, one of Wildman's people, has 
escaped on this occasion : better for himself had he been captured 
DOW, and saved from still madder courses he got into. 

Sunday, March 11, 1694-5, in the City of Salisbury, about 
midnight, there occurs a thing worth noting. What may A 
called the general outcome of the Royalist department of the In- 
surrection. This, too, over England generally, has, in all quar- 
ters where it showed itself, found some ' Major Butler ' with due 
' troops of horse ' to seize it, to trample it out, and lay the ring- 
leaders under lock and key. Hardly anywhere could it get the 
length of fighting : too happy if it could but gallop and hide. In 
Yorkshire, there was some appearance, and a few shots fired ; but 
to no effect ; poor Sir Henry Slingsby, and a Lord Malevrer, and 
others were laid hold of here ; of whom the Lord escaped by 
stratagem ; and poor Sir Henry lies prisoner in Hull, — ^where it 
will well behove him to keep quiet if he can ! But on the Sunday 
night above mentioned, peaceful Salisbury is awakened from its 
slumbers by a real advent of Cavaliers. Sir Joseph Wagstaff, 'a 
jolly knight ' of those parts, once a Royalist Colonel ; he with 
Squire or Colonel Penruddock, 'a gentleman of fair fortune,' Squire 
or Major Grove, also of some fortune, and about Two-hundred 
others, actually rendezvoused in arms about the big Steeple, that 
Sunday night, and rang a loud alarm in those parts. 

It was Assize-time ; the Judges had arrived the day befere. 
Wagstaff seizes the Judges in their beds, seizes the High Sheriff, 
and otherwise makes night hideous ; — ^proposes on the morrow to 
hang the Judges, as a useful warning, which Mr. Hyde thinks it 
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would have been ; but is overruled by Penruddock and the rest. 
He orders the High SherifT to proclaim King Charles ; High 
Sheriff will not, not though you hang him ; Town-crier will not, 
not even he though you hang him. The Insurrection does not 
speed in Salisbury, it would seem. The Insurrection quits Salis- 
bury on Monday night, hearing that troopers are on foot ; marches 
with all speed towards Cornwall, hoping for better luck there. 
Marches ; — but Captain Unton Crook, whom we once saw before, 
marches also in the rear of it ; marches swifUy, fiercely ; over- 
takes it at South Molton, in Devonshire, ' on Wednesday, about 
ten at night,' and there in few minutes puts an end to it. ' They 
fired out of windows on us,' but could make nothing of it. We 
took Penruddock, Grove, and long lists of others ; WagstafF un- 
luckily escaped.* The unfortunate men were tried, at Exeter, 
by a regular assize and jury ; were found guilty, some of High 
xreason, some of * Horse-stealing :' Penruddock and Grove, 
stanch Royalhts both and gallant men, were beheaded ; several 
were hanged ; a great many ' sent to Barbadoes ;' — and this Roy- 
alist conflagration too, which should have blazed all over Eng- 
land, is entirely damped out, having amounted to smoke merely, 
whereby many eyes are bleared ! Indeed so prompt and com- 
plete is the extinction, thankless people begin to say there had 
never been anything considerable to extinguish. Had they stood 
in the middle of it, — ^had they seen the nocturnal rendezvous at 
Marston Moor, seen what Shrewsbury, what Rufibrd Abbey, what 
North Wales in general, would have grown to on the morrow, — ^in 
that case, thinks the Lord Protector not without some indignation, 
they had known !f WagstafiThas escaped, and Wilmot Earl of 
Rochester so-called ; right glad to be beyond seas again ; and 
wHl look twice at an Insurrection before they embark in it in time 
coming. 

A terrible Protector this ; no getting of him overset ! He has 
the ringleaders all in his hand, in prison or still at large ;• 



* Crook's Letter, * South Molton, 15 March, 1654, two or three in the 
moming* (King's Pamphlets, small 4to., no. 637, § 15). State Trials, v., 
767 et seg, ; Whitlocke, p. 601 ; Thurloe, iii., 365, 384, 391, 445 ; Crom- 
welliana, pp. 152-3. 

t Paatea, Speech V. 
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they love their estates and their life, let them he quiet. He can 
take your estate : — is there not proof enough to take your head, if 
he pleases ? He dislikes shedding hlood ; hut is very apt ' to 
^ barhadoes ' an unruly man, — has sent and sends us hy hundreds 
to Barbadoes, so that we have made an active verb of it : \ Bar- 
badoes you.'* Safest to let this Protector alone ! Charles Stuart 
withdraws from Middleburg into the interior obscurities ; and Mr. 
Hyde will not be so cock-sure another time. Mr. Hyde, much 
pondering how his secret could have been let out, finds that it is 
an underling of his, one Mr. Manning, a gentleman by birth, 

* £>nd of fine clothes,' and in very straitened circumstances at 
present, who has been playing the traitor. Indisputably a traitor ; 
wherefore the King in Council has him doomed to death ; has him 
shot, in winter following, *in the Duke of Newburgh's territory. 'f 
Diligent Thurloe finds others to take his place. 

May 28(A, 1655. Desborow, who commands the Regular 
Troops in that insurrectionary Southwest region, is, by Commis. 
sion bearing date this day, appointed Major-General of the Militia- 
forces likewbe, and of all manner of civic and military forces at 
the disposal of the Commonwealth in those parts. Major- Greneral 
over six counties specified in this Document ; with power some- 
what enlarged, and not easy to specify, — power in fact to look 
after the peace of the Commonwealth there, and do what the 
Council of State shall order him.:|: He coerces Royalists *; ques- 
tions, commits to custody suspected persons ; keeps down disturb- 
ance by such methods as, on the spot, he finds wisest. A scheme 
found to answer well. The beginning of a universal Scheme of 
Majob-Genebals, which developes itself into full maturity in the 
autumn of this year ; the Lord Protector and his Council of State 
having well considered it in the interim, and found it the feasiblest ; 

* if not goody yet best.' 

By this Scheme, which we may as well describe here as after- 
wards. All England is divided into Districts ; Ten Districts, a 
Major-Greneral for each : let him be a man most carefully chosen, 
a man of real wisdom, valor and veracity, a man fearing God and 

* Intercepted Letters, Thurloe, iii. 

t Clarendon, iii., 752 ; Whitlocke, p. 618 (Dec. 1655) ; Ludlow, ii, 608. 

X Thurloe, iii., 486. 
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hating covetousness ; for his powers are great. He looks after 
the Good of the Commonwealth, spiritual and temporal, as he finds 
wisest. Ejects, or aids in ejecting, scandalous ministers ; sum- 
mons disaffected, suspected persons before him ; demands an ac- 
count of them ; sends them to prison, failing an account that 
satisfies him ; — and there is no appeal except to the Protector in 
Council. His force is the Militia of his Counties ; horse and foot, 
levied and kept in readiness for the occasion ; especially troops of 
horse. Involving, of course, new expense ; — ^which we decide 
that the Plotting Royalists, who occasion it, shall pay. On all 
Royalist disaffected Persons the Major-Greneral therefore, as his 
first duty, is to lay an Income-tax of Ten per cent ; let them pay 
it quietly, or it may be worse for them. They pay it very quietly. 
Strange as it may seem, the Country submits very quietly to 
this arrangement; — ^the Major-Generals being men carefiilly 
cnosen. It is an arbitrary government ! murmur many. Yes ; 
arbitrary, but beneficial. These are powers unknown to the 
English Constitution, I believe ; but they are very necessary for 
the Puritan English Nation at this time. With men of real 
wisdom, who do fear Grod and hate covetousness, when you can 
find such men, you may to some purpose entrust considerable 
powers! 

It is in this way that Oliver Protector coerces the unruly ele- 
ments of England ; says to them : " Peace, ye ! With the aid of 
Parliament and venerable Parchment, if so may be ; without it, 
if so may not be, — I, called hither by a very good Authority, 
will hold you down. Quiet shall you, for your part, keep your- 
selves ; or be ^ barbadoesed,' and worse. Mark it ; not while I 
live shall you have dominion, you nor the Master of you !" — 
Cock-matches, Horse-races and other loose Assemblages are, for 
limited times, forbidden ; over England generally, or in Districts 
where it may be thought somewhat is a-brewing. Without cock- 
fighting we can do ; but not without Peace, and the absence of 
Charles Stuart and his Copartneries. It is a Government of some 
arbitrariness. 

And yet singular, observes my learned friend, how popular it 
seems to grow. These considerable infringements of the consti- 
tutional fabric, prohibition of cockfights, amercings of Royalists^ 
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taxing without consent in Parliament, seem not to awaken the 
indignation of England ; rather almost the gratitude and confi. 
dence of England. Next year, we have ' Letters of great ap- 
pearances of the Country at the Assizes ; and how the Grentle- 
men of the greatest quality served on Grand Juries ; which is fit 
to be observed.' * (^ 

We mention, but cannot dwell upon it, another trait belonging 
to those Spring Months of 1695 : the quarrel my Lord Protector 
had in regard to his Ordinance for the Reform of Chancery. 
Ordinance passed merely by the Protector in Council ; never 
confirmed by any Parliament ; which nevertheless he insists upon 
having obeyed. How our learned Bulstrode, learned Widdring- 
ton, two of the Keepers of the Great Seal, durst not obey ; and 
Lisle the other Keeper durst ; — and Old-Speaker Lenthall, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, '< would be hanged at the Rolls Gate before \jp 
would obey." What profound consults there were among us ; 
buzz in the Profession, in the Public generally. And then how 
Oliver Protector, wiih delicate patient bridle-hand and yet with 
resolute spur, made us all obey, or else go out of that, — which 
latter step Bulstrode and Widdrington, with a sublime conscien- 
tious feeling, preferred to take, the big heart saying to itself, " I 
have lost a thousand pounds a-year ! " And Lenthall, for all his 
bragging, was not hanged at the Rolls Gate ; but kept his skin 
whole, and his salary whole, and did as he was bidden. The 
buzz in the Profession, notwithstanding much abatement of fees, 
had to compose itself again. f — ^Bulstrode adds, some two months 
hence, ' The Protector being good-natured, and sensible of his 
harsh proceeding against Whitlocke and Widdrington,' made them 
Commissioners of the Treasury, which was a kind of compensation. 
There, with Montague and Sydenham, they had a moderately 
good time of it ; but saw, not without a sigh, the Great Seal re- 
main with Lisle who durst obey, and for colleague to him a cer- 
tain well-known Nathaniel Fiennes, a shrewd man. Lord Say and 
Sele's son, — who knew nothing of that business, says Bulstrode, 
nay Lisle himself knew nothing of it till he learned it from us.^ 

• Whitlocke, p. 624 (April, 1656). 

t Ibid., pp. Q02rQ. t Ibid., p. 608. 
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Console thyself, big heart. How seldom is sublime virtue re- 
warded in this world ! 

June 3(2, 1655. This day come sad newis out of Piedmont ; 
confirmation of bad rumors there had been, which deeply affects 
all pious English hearts, and the Protector's most of all. It ap- 
pears the Duke of Savoy had, not long since, decided on haying 
certain poor Protestant subjects of his converted at last to the 
Catholic Religion. Poor Protestant people, who dwell in the ob- 
scure Valleys ' of Lucerna, of Perosa and St. Martin,' among the 
feeders of the Po, in the Savoy Alps : they are thought to be de- 
scendants of the old Waldenses ; a pious inoffensive people ; dear 
to the hearts and imaginations of all Protestant men. These, it 
would appear, the Duke of Savoy, in the past year, undertook to 
himself to get converted ; for which object he sent friars to preach 
among them. The friars could convert nobody ; one of the friars, 
on the contrary, was found assassinated, — signal to the rest that 
they had better take themselves away. The Duke thereupon 
sent other missionaries : six regiments of Catholic soldiers ; and 
an order to the People of the Valleys either to be converted 
straightway, or quit the country at once. They could not be 
converted all at once : neither could they quit the country well ; 
the month was December ; among the Alps ; and it was their 
home for immemorial years ! Six regiments, however, say they 
must ; six Catholic regiments ; — ^and three of them are Irish, made 
of the banished Kurisees we knew long since ; whose humor, on 
such an occasion, we can guess at ! It is admitted they behaved 
* with little ceremony ;' it is not to be denied they behaved with 
much bluster and violence : ferocities, atrocities, to the conceiva- 
ble amount, still stand in authentic black-on- white against them. 
The Protestants of the Valleys were violently driven out of house 
and home, not without slaughters and tortures by the road ; — ^had 
to seek shelter in French Dauphin6 or where they could ; and, 
in mute or spoken supplication, appeal to all generous hearts of 
men. The saddest confirmation of the actual banishment, the 
actual violences done, arrives at Whitehall this day 3d June, 
1655.* 

* Letter of the French Ambassador (in Thurloe, iii., 470). 
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Pity is perennial : " Ye have compassion on one another," — ^is 
it not notable, beautiful ? In our days too, there are Polish Balls 
and such like : but the pity of the Lord Protector and Puritan 
England for these poor Protestants among the Alps is not to be 
measured by ours. The Lord Protector is melted into tears, and 
roused into sacred fire. This day the French Treaty, not unim. 
portant to him, was to be signed : this day he refuses to sign it 
till the King and Cardinal undertake to assist him in getting right 
done in those poor Valleys.* He sends the poor exiles 2,000/. 
from his own purse ; appoints a Day of Humiliation and a general 
Collection over England for that object ; — has, in short, decided 
that he will bring help to these poor men ; that England and he 
will see them helped and righted. How Envoys were sent ; how 
blind Milton wrote Letters to all Protestant States, calling on them 
for co-operation ; how the French Cardinal was shy to meddle, 
and yet had to meddle, and compel the Duke of Savoy, much 
astonished at the business, to do justice and not what he liked with 
his own : all this, recorded in the unreadablest stagnant deluges 
of old Official Correspondence,t is very certain, and ought to be 
fished therefrom and made more apparent. 

In all which, as we can well believe, it was felt that the Lord 
Protector had been the Captain of England, and had truly ex- 
pressed the heart and done the will of England ; — in this, as in 
some other things. Milton's Sonnet and Six Latin Letters are 
still readable ; the Protector's Act otherwise remains mute hitherto. 
Small damage to the Protector, if no other suffer thereby ! Let 
it stand here as a symbol to us of his Foreign Policy in general ; 
which had this one object, testified in all manner of negotiations 
and endeavors, noticed by us and not noticed. To make England 
Queen of the Protestant world ; she, if there were no worthier 
Queen. To unite the Protestant world of struggling Light 
against the Papist world of potent Darkness. To stand upon 
Grod's Grospel, as the actual intrinsic Fact of this Practical Earth ; 
and defy all potency of Devil's Gospels on the strength of that. 
Wherein, again, Puritan England felt gradually that this Oliver 

* Thurloe, ubi mpra, 

t Thurloe (much of voL iii.); Vaughan's Proteetorate, Adc. 

VOL. II. 9 
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teas her Captain ; and in heart could not but say. Long life to 
him ; as we now do. 

Let us note one other small private trait of Oliver in these 
months ; and then hasten to the few Letters we have. Dull 
Bulstrode has jotted down : * The Protector feasted the Commis- 
sioners for Approbation of Ministers.'* Means the Coipmissioa 
of Triers ;f whom he has to dinner with him in Whitehall. Old 
Sir Francis, Dr. Owen and the rest. < He sat at table with them ; 
and was cheerful and familiar in their company :' Hope ^^u are 
getting on, my friends : how this is, and how that is ? ' By such 
kind of little caresses,' adds Bulstrode, ' he gained much upoa 
many persons.' Me, as a piece of nearly matchless law-leaming 
and general wisdom, I doubt he never sufficiently respected ; 
though he knew my fat qualities too, and was willing to use and 
recognize them ! — 

• Whitlocke, April, 1655. t <^ntea, pp. 74, 75. 
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LETTERS CXXXVL-CXL. 

Five Letters of somewhat miscellaneous character ; which we 
must take ia mass, and with no word of Commentary that can be 
spared. Straggling accidental light beams, accidentally preserved 
to us, and still transiently illuminating this feature or that of the 
Protector and his business, — ^let them be welcome in the darkness 
fi)r what they are. 



LETTER CXXXVL 

Besisbs the great Sea-Armament that sailed from Portsmouth 
last December, and went Westward, with sealed orders, which 
men begin to guess were for the Spanish West Indies, — ^the Pro- 
tector had another Fleet fitted out under Blake, already famous 
as a Sea-General ; which has been in the Mediterranean, during 
these late months ; exacting reparation for damages, old or recent, 
done to the English Nation or to individuals of it, by the Duke of 
Florence or by others ; keeping an eye on Spain too, and its 
Plate Fleets, apparently with still ulterior objects. 

The Duke of Florence has handsomely done justice ; the Dey 
of Tunis was not so well advised, and has repented of it. There 
are Letters, dated March last, though they do not come till June ; 
' Letters that General Blake demanding at Tunis reparation for 
the losses of the English from Turkish Pirates, the Dey answered 
him with scorn, and bade him behold his Castles.' Blake did 
behold them ; ' sailed into the Harbor within musket-shot of them ; 
and though the shore was planted with great guns, he set upon 
the Turkish ships, fired nine of them,' and brought the Dey to 
reason, we apprehend.'*' 

• WhiUocke, p. 608 (8 June, 1655). 
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To General Blake 'at Sea,' 

Whitehall, 13th June, 1655. 
SlE, 

I have received yours of the 26th of March, which gives 
account of the late Transactions between yourself and the Governors of 
Tunis, concerning the losses which the English have sustained by the 
piracies of that place ; and * of * the success it pleased God to give in the 
attempt you made upon their shipping, after their positive refusal to give 
you satisfaction upon your just demands. And as we have great cause 
to acknowledge the good hand of God towards us in this Action, — ^who, 
in all the circumstances thereof, as they have been represented by you, 
was pleased to appear very signally with you ; so I think myself obliged 
to take notice of your courage and good conduct therein ; and do esteem 
that you have done therein a very considerable service to this Common- 
wealth. 

I hope you have received the former Despatches which were sent unto 
you by the way of Legome, for your coming into Cadiz Bay with the 
Fleet; as also those which were sent by a Ketch immediately from 
hence ; whereby you had also notice of three-months provisions then 
preparing to be sentr— which have since been sent away, under convoy 
of the Frigates the Centurion and Jhagon : and ' I ' hope they are safely 
arrived with you, they sailing from hence about the 2Sth of April. 

With this come fiuther Instructions concerning your disposing of the - 

Fleet for the future ; whereunto we do refer you. Besides which, we, 

having taken into consideration the present Design we have in the West 

Indies, have judged it necessary, That not only the King of Spain's 

Fleets coming from thence be intercepted (which as well your former 

Instructions as those now sent unto you require and authorize you to 

do), but that we endeavor also, as much as in us lies, to hinder him from 

Bending any relief or assistance thither. You are therefore, during your 

abode with the Fleet in those seas, to inform yourself, by the best means 

you can, oonceming the going of the Sang of Spain's Fleet for the West 

Indies ; and shall, according to such information as you can gain, use 

your best endeavors to intercept at sea, and fight with and take them, or 

otherwise to fire and sink them ; as also any other of his ships which 

you shall understand to be bound for the West Indies with provisions of 

War, for the aid and assistance of his subjects there ; carrying yourself 

towards other of hit ships and people as you are directed by your general 

Instmetkne. * I rest, 

* Your loving frigid, 

• QUVSK P.** 

* Thurloe, ill., 547. 
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The Sea- Armament was for the West Indies, then : good newa 
of it were welcome ! 

Here is a short Letter of Blake's to the Protector, dated just 
the day before ; in cipher ; — which the reader, having never per- 
haps seen another Letter of Blake's, will not be displeased with. 
Unimportant ; but bringing the old Seas, with their Puritan Sea- 
kings, with their < Plate Fleets,' and vanished populations and 
traffics, hodily before us for moments. 

** George, 12th June, 1655. 

''Mat it flease tour Highness, 

"The secret Instnxctions sent 
by your ICgfaness, referring me to a former Instruction, touching the 
Silver Fleet of Spain coming from America, I have received ; and shall 
carefully observe the same. We had informatioa at Cadiz that the 
Fleet was expected about a month or five weeks hence. We are now 
off Cape Mary's ; intending to spread with our Fleet what we can, and 
to range this sea, according to the wind and the information we can get • 
plying likewise over towards Cape Sprat, it being their most likely and 
usual course. They of Cadiz are very distrustful of us ; and there being 
four Galeons designed for the Mediterranean, and six for New Spain, it 
is doubtful how they may be employed. 

'* We shall use our best endeavors to put the Instructions in execn 
tkm, as God shall afibrd an opportunity ; desiring your Highness to rest 
assured of our dUigencej and of the mtegrity of, — ^yoar most humble 
and faithful servant, 

« Robert Blake."* 

June 18th is Wednesday. On the morrow is universal Fast* 
Day, Humiliation and Prayer, and public Collection of Money for 
the Protestants of Piedmont. A day of much pious emotion in 
England ; and of liberal contribution, which continued on the 
following days. ' Clerks come to every man's house,' says a dis- 
affected witness ; < come with their papers, and you are forced 
to contribute.' The exact amount realized I never could very 
authentically learn. The Dutch Ambassador says 100,000/. The 
disaffected witness says, * London City itself gave half-a-million,' 
— or seemed as it would give. < The Ministers played their part 
to the full,' — the Ministers and the People and their Ruler. No 

• Thurloe, iii., 541. 
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French Treaty signed or signable till this thing be managed. At 
length the French were obliged to manage it ; 9th September of 
this same year the thing was got managed ;* — and by and by was 
got improved and still better managed, the Protector continuing 
all his days to watch over it, and over other similar things as they 
occurred, and to insist on seeing justice done respecting them. 



LETTER CXXXVII. 

The scheme of Major-Generals for England is not yet conie to 
maturity ; but it is coming : new occasional arrests and barbadoes- 
ings continue, as the threads of old Plots are traced farther and 
farther. Monk keeps Scotland quiet ; the hydra is for the pre- 
sent well under foot. 

Meanwhile Henry Cromwell is despatched for Ireland, to see 
with his own eyes how matters stand there. A reverend godly 
Mr. Brewster, hardly known to us otherwise, is also proceeding 
thither ; with whom the Lord Protector thinks good to salute his 
Son-in-law, Fleetwood, the Lord Deputy, Ireton's successor in 
Ireland. Henry Cromwell was there once before, on a some- 
what similar mission, and acquitted himself well.f His title, this 
second time, is Major-General of the Army in Ireland. He is to 
command the forces in Ireland ; one easily believes farther, he is 
to observe well and report faithfully how aflairs are ; and do his 
best to assist in rectifying them. Lord Deputy Fleetwood is by 
some thought to be of too lax temper for his place : he, with his 
Ludlows, Aztels and discontented Republicans, not to speak of 
other businesses, would need energy, if he have it not. Rumor 
has even risen that Henry Cromwell is now sent to supersede 
him ; which, however, the Protector expressly contradicts. 

The rumor nevertheless proved, if not true, yet prophetic of the 
truth. Henry Cromwell acquitted himself well this second time 
also ; being, as we judge, a man of real insight, veracity and re- 
solution ; very fit Tor such a service. Many of his Letters, all 

• See Thurloe, iii., 549, 623, 745, &c. 
t March, 1653-4 (Thurloe, ii., 149). 
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creditable to him, are in Thurloe : * Petitions' from certain Irish 
parties come likewise to view there, that he might be appointed 
Deputy ; which Petitions are, for the present, carefully < sup- 
pressed, yet have in the end to be complied with ; — ^they and the 
nature of the case, we suppose, require compliance. Some 
fifteen months hence, Henry is appointed Lord Deputy ;* Fleet- 
wood, in some handsome way, recalled. In which situation Hen- 
ry continues till the end of the Protectorate, making really an 
honorable figure ; and then, the scene having altogether changed, 
retires from it into total obscurity, still in a very manful, simple 
and noble way.*]* 

* My dear Biddy,' in this Letter, is Bridget Fleetwood, whom 
we once saw as Bridget Ireton ;X who, for her religious and other 
worth, is * a joy to my heart.' Of * Mr. Brewster,' and the other 
reverend persons, Spiritual Fathers, held in such regard by the 
Lord Protector as is due to Spiritual Fatherhood, and pious noble- 
ness of Intellect under whatever guise, I can say nothing : they 
are Spiritual 6reat-^ran(£fathers of ours, and we have had to for- 
get them ! Some slight notices of Brewster, who I think was a 
Norfolk man, and more of Cradock, who was Welsh, — zealous 
Preachers both, — are in the Milton State-Papers ;§ they prove the 
fervent zeal, faith and fearlessness of these worthies ; — not neces- 
sary to extract in this place. Cradock writes to Cromwell in 
1652 that his heart overflows with prayers and praise to God for 
sending such a man ; that he has often stept aside to pray for him, 
in some thicket or ditch by the wayside, while travelling along, 
and thinking of him ; — ^which Dryasdust Nicols, the Editor of 
these Milton Staie-PaperSy considers a very ludicrous proceeding. 
Godly ' Mr. Tillinghurst,' so noble a phenomenon to Oliver and 
Fleetwood, is to us fallen altogether silent : — seemingly some godly 
Preacher, of very modest nature ; who, in his old days, being 
brought once before the Lord Protector, cried it was a < shame' to 
trouble any Lord Protector, or Sovereign Person, with the like of 
him ! The venerable hoary man. And godly Mr. Troughton or 

• 21 November, 1657 (Thurloe, vi., 632). 
t His Letter to Clarendon, in ITiurloe. 

t Antea, vol. i., p. 201. § Pp. 85, 158, &c. 
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* Throughton/ too, was there. O Tillinghurst, O Troughton^ how 
much lies buried ! 

^ To the Ixfrd FleeivH)ody Lord Depniy of Ireland,* 

* Whitehall,' 22d June, 1655. 
Dear Charles, 

I write not often : at once I desire thee to know 

I most dearly love thee ; and indeed my heart is plain to thee as thy 
heart can well desire : let nothing shake thee in this. The wretched 
jealousies that are amongst us, and the spirit of calumny turn all into 
gall and wormwood. My heart is for the People of God : that the Lord 
knows, and will in due time manifest ; yet thence are my wounds ; — 
which, though it grieves me, yet through the grace of God doth not 
discourage me totally. Many good men are repining at everything; 
though indeed very many good ' are ' well satisfied, and satisfying daily. 
The will of the Lord will bring forth good in due time. 

It's reported that you are to be sent for, and Harry to be Deputy ; 
which truly never entered into my heart The Lord knows, my desire 
was for him and his Brother to have lived private lives in the country : 
and Harry knows this very well, and how difficultly I was persuaded to 
give him his commission for his present place. This I say as iirom a 
simple and sincere heart. The noise of my being crowned, &c., are 
similar* malicious figments. 

Use this Bearer, Mr. Brewster, kindly. Let him be near you : in- 
deed he is a very able holy man ; trust me you will find him so. He 
was a bosom-friend of Mr. Tillinghurst; ask him of him; you will 
thereby know Mr. Tillinghurst's spirit. This Gentleman brought him 
to me a little before he died, and Mr. Cradock — Mr. Throughton, a 
godly minister being by, with ' Mr. Tillinghurst ' himself, who cried 
«* Shame !" 

Dear Charles, my dear love to thee ; ' and ' to my dear Biddy, who is 
a joy to my heart, for what I hear of the Lord in her. Bid her be 
cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord once and again: if she knows the 
Covenant,! ^he cannot but do ' so.' For that Transaction is without 
her;X sure and steadfast, between the Father and the Mediator in His 
blood: therefore, leaning upon the Son, or looking to Him, thirsting 

• * like* in arig. 

t Covenant of Grace ; much expounded, and insisted on, by Dr. Owen, 
among others ; and ever a most fundamental point of God's Arrangements 
according to the theory of Oliver. 

X Independent of her. 
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after Him, and embracing Him, we J^ His Seed ; — and the Covenant is 
sore to all the Seed. The Compact is for the Seed : Grod is boand in 
faithfulness to Christ, and in Him to us ; the Covenant is without us ; a 
Transaction between God and Christ.* Look up to it, Grod engageth 
in it to pardon us ; to write His Law in our heart ; to plant His fear 
' so ' that we shall never depart from Him. We, under all our sins and 
infirmities, can daily ofier a perfect Christ ; and thus we have peace and 
safety, and apprehension of love, from a Father in Covenant, — who can- 
not deny Himself. And truly in this is all my salvation ; and this helps 
me to bear my great burdens. 

If you have a mind to come over with your dear Wife, d&c, take the 
beet opportunity fur the good of the Public and your own convenience. 
The Lord bless you all. Pray for me, that the Lord would direct, and 
keep me his servant. I bless the Lord I am not my own ;*— but my con- 
dition to flesh and blood is very hard. Pray for me ; I do for you all. 
Commend me to all friends. 

I rest, 

Your loving father, 

Oliver P.f 



Courage, my brave Oliver ! Thou hast but some three years 
more of it, and then the coils and puddles of this Earth, and of its 
poor u nthankful dogge ry of a population, are all behind thee ; and 
Carrion Heath, and Chancellor Hyde, and Charles Stuart the 
Christian King, can work their will ; for thou hast done with it, 
thou art above it in the serene azure forevermore ! — 

Fleetwood, I observe, did come over : in January next we find 
the ' Lord Deputy' busy here in London with Bulstrode, and 
others of the Treasury, on high matters of State4 He did not 
return to Ireland ; got into Major-Greneralings, into matters of 
State, on this side the Channel ; and so ended his Deputyship ; — 
dropping without violence, like fruit fully ripe ; the management 
of Ireland having gradually all shifted into Henry Cromwell's 
hand in the interim. 

* The reader who discerna no spiritual meaning in all this, shall try it 
•gain, if I may advise him. 
t Thvrloe, iii, 572. J Wbitlocke, p. 018 (7 Jan., 1655-6)* 

9* 
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LETTER CXXXVIII. 

We fear there is little chance of the Plate Fleet this year ; had 
rumors come from the West Indies too, of our grand Armament 
and Expedition thither. The Puritan Sea-king meanwhile keeps 
the waters ; watches the coasts of Spain ; — which, however, are 
growing formidable at present. 

The * Person bound for Lisbon' is Mr. Meadows, one of Secre- 
tary Thurloe's Under-secretaries ; concerning whom and whose 
business there will be farther speech by and by. Of the ' Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty' we name only Colonel Montague of 
Hinchinbrook, who is getting very deep in these matters, and may 
himself be Admiral one day. 

To the Oenerid of the Fleet, * General Blake, at iStea.' 

Whitehall, 30th July, 1655. 
Sir, 

We have received yonrs of the 4th, as also that of the 6th instant, 

both at once ; the latter signifying the great preparations which are 
making against yoa. 

Some intelligence of that nature is also come to us from another 
hand. Which hath occasioned us to send away this Despatch unto you, 
immediately upon the receipt of yours, to let you know That we do not 
judge it safe for you, whilst things are in this condition, to send away 
any part of the Fleet, as you were directed by our Instructions of the 
13th of June ',* and therefore, notwithstanding those Orders, you are to 
keep the whole Fleet with you, until you have executed the Secret In- 
structions,! or find the opportunity is over for the doing thereof. 

We think it likewise requisite that you keep with you the two Frigates 
which conveyed the victuals to you, as also the Nantwich, which was 
sent to you with a Person bound for Lisbon with our instructions to that 
King. And for the defects of the Fleet, the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty will take care thereof ; and be you confident that nothing 
shall be omitted which can be done here fur your supply and encourage- 
ment. 

I beseech the Lord to be present with you. I rest, 

Your very loving friend, 

Oliver P,t 

• Jlntea, Letter CXXXVI. 

t Ibid., in Blake's Letter;— they concern the * Silver Fleet,* most likely, 

t Thurloe, ill., 688. 
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Copied 'in Secretary Thurlo^s hand;' who has added the 
following Note : * With this Letter was sent the intelligence of 
the twenty ships coming across the Straits, and of the thirty-one 
ships and eight fire-ships — [word lost] — in Cadiz ;' — dangerous 
ships and fire-ships, which belong all now to the vanished gene- 
rations ; and have sailed, one knows not whence, one knows not 
whither ! 



COMPLIMENT. 

Precisely in those same summer days there has come a brilliant 
Swedish gentleman, as Extraordinary Ambassador to this Country 
from the King of Swedeland. A hot, high-tempered, clear-shin- 
ing man ; something fierce, metallic, in the lustre of him. Whose 
negotiations, festivities, impatiences, and sudden heats of temper, 
occupy our friend Bulstrode almost exclusively for a twelvemonth. 
We will say only, he has come hither to negotiate a still stricter 
league of amity between the two Countries ; in which welcome 
enterprise the Lord Protector seems rather to complicate him by 
endeavoring to include the Dutch in it, the Prussians and Danes 
in it, — to make it in fact a general League, or basis for a League, 
of Protestants against the Power of Rome, and Antichristian 
Babylon at large ; which in these days, under certain Austrian 
Kaisers, Spanish Kings, Italian Popes, whose names it may be 
interesting not to remember, is waxing very formidable. It was 
an object the Protector never ceased endeavoring after ; though 
in this, as in other instances, with only partial, never with entire 
success. 

Observe, however, as all Old London observes, on the night of 
Saturday, July 28th, 1655, the far-shining Procession by torch- 
light. Procession * from Tower- wharf to the late Sir Abraham 
Williams's in Westminster;' this brilliant Swedish Gentleman with 
numerous gilt coaches and innumerable outriders and onlookers, 
making his advent then and thus ; Whitlocke, Montague, Strick- 
land (for we love to be particular) officially escorting him. Ob- 
serve next how he was nobly entertained three days in that 
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Williams House, at the Protector's charges ; and on the thiid 
day had his audience of the Protector ; in a style of dignity worth 
noting by Bulstrode. Sir Oliver Flemming ; * galleries full of 
ladies,' * Lifeguards in their grey frock-coats with velvet welts ;* 
lanes of gentlemen, seas of general public : conceive it all ; truly 
dignified, decorous; scene Uhe Banqueting House of Whitehall, 
hung with arras :' and how at the upper end of the room the Lord 
Protector was seen standing ' on a footpace and carpet, with a 
chair of state behind him ;' and how the Ambassador saluted 
thrice as he advanced, thrice lifting his noble hat and feathers, 
as the Protector thrice lifted his ; and then — Bulstrode shall give 
the rest : 

' After a little pause, the Ambassador put off his hat, and 
began to speak, and then put it on again : and whensoever, in 
his speech, he named the King his master, or Sweden, or the Pro- 
tector, or England, he moved his hat : especially if he mentioned 
anything of God, or the good of Christendom, he put off his hat 
very low ; and the Protector still answered him in the like pos- 
tures of civility. The Ambassador spake the Swedish language ; 
and afler he had done, being but short, his Secretary Berkman 

did interpret it in Latin to this effect' Conceivable, without 

repetition, to ingenious readers. A stately, far-shining speech, 
done into Latin ; < being but sliort.' 

And now, ' afler his Interpreter had done, the Protector stood 
still a pretty while ; and, putting off his hat to the Ambassador, 
with a carriage full of gravity and state, he answered him in 
English to this effect :' 

My Lord Ambassador, I have great reason to acknowledge, with 
thankfulness, the respects and good affection of the King your master 
towards this Commonwealth, and towards myself in particular. Where- 
of I shall always retain a very grateful memory ; and shall be ready 
upon all occasions to jnanifest the high sense and value I have of his 
Majesty's friendship and alliance. 

My Lord, you are welcome into Ehigland; and during your abode 
here, you shall find all due regard and respect to be given to your person, 
and to the business about which you come. I am very willing to enter 
into a '< nearer and more strict alliance and friendship with the King of 
Swedeland," as that which, in my judgment, will tend much to the 
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honor and commodity of both Nations, and to the general advantage of 
the Protestant Interest. I shall nominate some Persons to meet and 
treat with your Lordship, upon such particulars as you shall communi- 
cate to them. 

After which, Letters were presented, etceteras were transacted, 
and then with a carriage fall of gravity and state, they all with^ 
drew to their ulterior employments, and the scene vanishes.* 



LETTER CXXXIX. 

Jt is too sad a truth, the Expedition to the West Indies has 
failed ! Sea-General Penn, Land-General Venables have them, 
selves come home, one after the other, with the disgraceful n^ws ; 
and are lodged in the Tower, a fortnight ago, for quitting their 
post without orders. Of all which we shall have some word to 
say anon. But take first these glimpses into other matters, 
foreign and domestic, on sea and land, — as the Oblivions have 
chanced to leave them visible for us. < Cascais Bay' is at the 
mouth of the Tagus : Greneral Blake seems still king of the waters 
in those parts. 

< To Chneral Blake, at Sea.' 

Whitehall, 13th September, 1655. 
Sib, 

We have received yours from Cascais Bay, of the 30th of August ; 
and were very sensible of the wants of the Fleet as they were repre- 
sented by your last before ; and had given directions for three-months 
provisions, — ^which were all prepared, and sent from Portsmouth, some 
time since, under the convoy of the Bristol Frigate. But the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have had Letters yesterday that they were 
forced back, by contrary winds, into Plymouth, and are there now at- 
tending for the first slack of wind, to go to sea again. And the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty are instructedf to quicken them by an 
express ; although it is become very doubtful whether those provisions 
san ' now ' come in time for supplying of your wants. 

• Whitlocke, pp. 609> 10. 

f * commands of the Admiralty are required,' tfi orig. 
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And for what concerns the fighting of the Fleet of Spain, whereof 
your said Letter makes mention, we judge it of great consequence and 
much for the service of the Commonwealth that this Fleet were fought; 
as well in order to the executing your former Instructions, as for the 
preservation of our ships and interest in the West Ladies : and our 
meaning was; by our former Order, and still is, That the Fleet which 
shall come for the guarding of the Plate Fleet, as we conceive this doth, 
should be attempted. But in respect we have not certain knowledge of 
the strength of the Spanish Fleet, nor of the condition of your Fleet, 
which may alter every day, — ^we think it reasonable, at this distance, 
not to oblige you b^r any positive order to engage ; but must, as we do 
hereby, leave it to you, who are upon the place, and know the state of 
things, to handle the rein as you shall find your opportunity and the 
ability of the Fleet to be : — ^as we also do for your coming home, either 
for want of provisions or in respect of the season of the year, at such 
time its you shall judge it to be for the safety of the Fleet. And we 
trust the Lord will guide and be with you in the management of this 
thing. 

Your very loving friend, 

Oliver P. 

' P.S.' In case your return should be so soon as that you should not 
make use of the Provisions now sent you, or but little thereof, we 
desire you to cause them to be preserved; they may be applied to 
other uses.* 



LETTER CXL, 

' To {he Commissioners of Maryland.* 

Whitehall, 26th September, 1655. 
Sms, 

It seems to us by yours of the 29th of June, and by the relation 
we received by Colonel Bennet, that some mistake or scruple hath arisen 
concerning the sense of our Letters of the 12th of January last, — as if^ 
by our Letters, we had intimated that we would have a stop put to the 
proceedings of those Commissioners who were authorized to settle the 
Civil Government of Maryland. Which was not at all intended by us ; 
nor so much as proposed to us by those who made addresses to us to 

* lliurloe, i., 724, — ^in cypher ; and seemingly of Thurloe's composition. 
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obtain our said Letter : but our intention (as our said Letter doth plainly 
import) was only, To prevent and forbid any force or violence to be 
offered by either of the Plantations of Virginia or Maryland, from one 
to the other, upon the dififerences concerning their bounds; the said 
difierences being then under the consideration of Ourself and Council 
here. Which, for your more full satisfaction, we have thought fit to 
signify to yon ; and rest. 

Your loving friend, 

* Oliver P.'* 



A very obscure American Transaction ; — sufficiently lucid for 
our Cisatlantic purposes ; nay shedding a kind of light or twi- 
light into extensive dim regions of Oblivion on the other side of 
the Ocean. Bancroft, and the other American authorities, who 
have or have not noticed this Letter, will with great copiousness 
explain the business to the curious. 



The Major-Grenerals are now all on foot, openly since the mid- 
dle of August last ;f and an Official Declaration published on the 
subject. Ten military Major-Generials, Ten or finally Twelve, 
with militia-forces, horse and foot, at their back ; coercing Roy- 
alist Revolt, and other Anarchy ; * decimating' it, that is, levying 
Ten per cent, upon the Income of it ; summoning it, cross-ques- 
tioning it, — peremptorily signifying to it that it will not be allowed 
here, that it had better cease in this Country. They have to 
deal with Quakers also, with Anabaptists, Scandalous Ministers, 
and other forms of Anarchy. The powers of these men are 
great : much need that they be just men and wise, men fearing 
God and hating covetousness ; — ^all turns on that ! They will be 
supportable, nay welcome and beneficial, if so. Insupportable 
enough, if not so : — as indeed what official person, or man under 
any form, except the form of a slave well-collared and driven by 
whips, is or ought to be supportable 'if not so ?' We subjoin a 

•Thurloe, iv., 55. 

t Order-Book of the Couxwil of State ; cited in Godwin (iv., 228). 
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Ibt of their names, as historically worthy, known or unknown to 
the reader, here.* t 

Soon after this Letter, < in the month of October, 1655,' there 
was seen a strange sight at Bristol in the West. A Procession of 
Bight Persons ; one, a man on horseback, riding single ; the 
others, men and women, partly riding double, partly on foot, in the 
muddiest highway, in the wettest weather ; singing, all but the 
single-rider, at whose bridle splash and walk two women : " Ho- 
sannah ! Holy, holy ! Lord Grod of Sabaoth !" and other things, 

* in a buzzing tone,' which the impartial hearer could not make 
out. The single-rider is a raw-boned male figure, * with lank 
hair reaching below his cheeks ;' hat drawn close over his brows ; 
*nose rising slightly in the middle;' of abstruse 'down look,' 
and large dangerous jaws strictly closed : he sings not ; sits 
there covered, and is sung to by the others bare. Amid pouring 
deluges, and mud kuee-deep : * so that the rain ran in at their 
necks, and they vented it at their hose and breeches :' a spec- 
tacle to the West of England and Posterity ! Singing as above ; 
answering no question except in song. From Bedminster to 
RatcliflT Gate, along the streets, to the High Cross of Bristol : at 
the High Cross they are laid hold of by the Authorities ; — turn 

* General Desborow has the Counties : Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somer- 

set, Devon, Cornwall. 
Colonel Kelsey : Kent and Surrey. 
Colonel Goffe : Sussex, Hants, Berks. 
Major' General Skippon: London. 

Colonel Barkstead (Governor of the Tower) : Middlesex and Westmin- 
ster. 
Lord-Deputy Fleetwood (who never returns to Ireland) : Oxford, Bucks, 

Herts ; Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, — for these four last he 

can appoint a substitute {Colonel Haynes), 
General Whalley : Lincoln, Notts, Derby, Warwick, Leicester. 
Major Boteler: Northampton, Bedford, Rutland, Huntingdon. 
Colonel Berry (Richard Baxter's friend, once a Clerk in the Iron -works) : 

Hereford, Salop, North Wales. 
General (Sea-General) Dawkins : Monmouth and South Wales. 
Colonel Woraeley : Cheshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire. 
The Lord Lambert: York, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Nortli« 

umberland,— can appoint substitutes {Colonel Robert IMwm^ C^U* 

net Charles Howard), 
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out to be James Nayler and Company. James Nayler, ' from 
Andersloe' or Ardsley * in Yorkshire/ heretofore a Trooper under 
Lambert ; now a Quaker and something more. Infatuated Nay- 
ler and Company ; given up to Enthusiasm, — to Animal-Magnet- 
ism, to Chaos and Bedlam in some shape or other I Who will 
need to be coerced by the Major- Grenerals, 1 think ; — ^to be for- 
warded to London, and there sifted and cross-questioned."' Is not 
the Spiritualism of England developing itself in strange forms ? 
The Hydra, royalist and sansculottic, has many heads. 

George Fox, some time before this, had made his way to the 
Protector himself; to represent to him the undeserved sufferings 
of Friends, — ^and what a faithful people they were, though sans- 
culottic, or wearing suits sometimes merely of perennial leather. 
George's huge Journal^ to our regret, has no dates ; but his In- 
terview with the Protector, once in these late months, is authen- 
tic, still visible to the mind. George, being seized in Leicester- 
shire, 'carried up to the Mews,' and otherwise tribulated ' by 
subaltern authorities, contrived to make the Protector hear some 
direct voice of him, appoint some hour to see him. 'It was on a 
morning :' George went ; was admitted to the Protector's bed- 
chamber, 'where one Harvey, who had been a little among 
Friends,' but had not proved entirely obedient, was dressing him. 
" Peace be in this House !" Greorge Foa * was moved to say.' 
Peace, O George. ' I exhorted him,' writes George, ' to keep in 
the Fear of God, whereby he might receive wisdom from GJod,' 
which would be a useful guidance for any Sovereign Person. In 
fact, I had ' much discourse' with hitn ; explaining what I and 
Friends had been led to think ' concerning Christ and His Apos- 
tles' of old time, and His Priests and Ministers of new ; concern- 
ing Life and concerning Death ; — con\;erning this unfathomable 
Universe in general, and the Light in it that is from Above, and 
the Darkness in it that is from JBelow : to all which the Protector 
' carried himself with much moderation.' Yes, George ; this 
Protector has a sympathy with the Perennial ; and feels it across 
the Temporary : no hulls, leathern or other, can entirely hide it 
from the sense of him. ' As I spake, he several times said, 

* Examination of them (in Harleian Mtgcellany, vi., 424-39). 
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" That is very good," and, " That is true." * — Other persona 
coming in, persons of quality so called, I drew back ; lingered ; 
and theft was for retiring : ' he caught me by the hand,' and with 
moist-beaming eyes, ' said ^' Come again to my house ! If thou 
and I were but an hour of the day together, we should be nearer 
one to the other. I wish no more harm to thee than I do to my 
own soul." ' — " Hearken to God's voice !" said Greorge in conclu- 
sion : " Whosoever hearkens to it, his heart is not hardened ;" 
Ms heart remains true, open to the Wisdoms, to the Noblenesses ; 
with him it shall be well ! — ' Captain Drury' wished me to stay 
among the Lifeguard gentlemen, and dine with them ; but I 
declined, not being free hereto."' 

* Fox's Journal (Leeds, 1836), i., 265. 
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LETTERS CXLI.-CXLIII. 

JAMAICA. 

We said already the grand Sea- Armament, which sailed from 
Portsmouth at Christmas, 1654, had proved unsuccessful. It went 
westward ; opened its Sealed Instructions at a certain latitude ; 
found that they were instructions to attack Hispaniola, to attack 
the Spanish Power in the West Indies ; it did attack Hispaniola, 
and lamentably failed ; attacked the Spanish Power in the West 
Indies, and has hitherto realized almost nothing, — a mere waste 
Island of Jamaica, to all appearance little worth the keeping at 
such cost. It is hitherto the unsuccessfulest enterprise Oliver 
Cromwell ever had concern with. Desborow fitted it out at Ports- 
mouth, while the Lord Protector was busy with his First refrac- 
tory Pedant Parliament ; there are faults imputed to Desborow : 
but the grand fault the Lord Protector imputes to himself. That 
he chose or sanctioned the choice of Grenerals improper to com- 
mand it. Sea-General Penn, Land-Greneral Venables, they were 
unfortunate, they were incompetent ; fell into disagreements, into 
distempers of the bowels ; had critical Civil Commissioners with 
them, too, who did not mend the matter. Venables lay * six 
weeks in bed,' very ill of sad West-India maladies ; for the rest, 
a covetous laz;^ dog, who cared nothing for the business, but 
wanted to be home at his Irish Government again. Penn is Fa- 
ther of Penn the Pennsylvanian Quaker ; a man somewhat quick 
of temper, * like to break his heart' when affairs went wrong ; 
unfit to right them again. As we said, the two Generals came 
voluntarily home, in the end of last August, leaving the wreck 
of their forces in Jamaica ; and were straightway lodged in the 
Tower for quitting their post. 

A great Armament of Thirty, nay of Sixty ships ; of Four- 
thousand soldiers, two regiments of whom were veterans, the rest 
a somewhat sad miscellany of broken Royalists, unruly Level- 
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lers, and the like, who would volunteer, — ^whom Venables aug- 
mented at Barbadoes, with a still more unruly set, to Nine-thou- 
sand : this great Armament the Lord Protector has strenuously 
hurled, as a sudden fiery bolt, into the dark Domdaniel of Spa- 
nish Iniquity in the far West ; and it has exploded there, almost 
without effect. Tl^e Armament saw Hispaniola, find Hispaniola 
with fear and wonder saw it, on the 14th of April, 1655 : but the 
Armament, a sad miscellany of distempered unruly persons, durst 
not land < where Drake had landed,' and at once take the Town 
and Island : the Armament hovered hither and thither i and at 
last agreed to land some sixty miles ofi*; marched therefrom 
through thick-tangled woods, under tropical heats, till it was 
nearly dead with mere marching ; was then set upon by ambus- 
cadoes ; fought miserably ill, the unruly persons of it, or would 
not fight at all ; fled back to its ships a mass of miserable disor- 
ganic ruin ; and * dying there at the rate of two-hundred a day,' 
made for Jamaica.* 

Jamaica, a poor un populous Island, was quickly taken, as rich 
Hispaniola might have been, and the Spaniards were driven 
away : but to men in biliary humor it seemed hardly worth the 
taking or the keeping. ' Immense droves of wild cattle, cows 
and horses, run about Jamaica ;' dusky Spaniards dwell in hatos, 
unswept shealings ; * 80,000 hogs are killed every year for the 
sake of their lard, which is sold under the name of hog^s-lnUier at 
Carthagena :' but what can we do with all that ! The poor Arma- 
ment continuing to die as if by murrain, and all things looking 
worse and worse to poor biliary Generals, Sea- General Penn set 
sail for home, whom Land- General Venables swiflly followed ; 
leaving * Vice- Admiral Goodson,' * Major- GenerarFortescue,' or 
almost whosoever liked, to manage in their absence, and their 
ruined moribund forces to die as they could ; — and are now 
lodged in the Tower, as they deserved to be. The Lord Protec- 
tor, and virtually England with him, had hoped to see the dark 
empire of bloody Antichristian Spain a little shaken in the West ; 
some reparation got for its inhuman massacrings and long-oon- 

* Journal of the English Army in the West Indies : by an Eye-witness 
(in HarL MUeell , vi., 372-390.) A lucid and reasonable Narrative. 
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tinued tyrannies, — ^nfassacrings, exterminations of us, ^at St. 
Eitts in 1629, at Tortuga in 1637, at Santa Cruz in 1650 :' so, in 
the name of England, had this Lord Protector hoped ; and he has 
now to take his disappointment. 

The ulterior history of these Western Affairs, of this new 
Jamaica under Cromwell, lies far dislocated, drowned deep, in 
the Slumher-Lakes of Tliurloe and Company ; in a most dark, 
stupified, and altogether dismal condition. A history, indeed, 
which, as you painfully fish it up and by degrees reawaken it to 
life, is in itself sufficiently dismal. Not much to be intermeddled 
with here. The English left in Jamaica, the English succes- 
sively sent thither, prosper as ill as need be ; still die, soldiers 
and settlers of them, at a frightful rate per day ; languish, for 
most part, astonished in their strange new sultry element ; and 
cannot be brought to front with right manhood the deadly inex- 
tricable jungle of tropical confusions, outer and inner, in which 
they find themselves. Brave Governors, Fortescue, Sedgwick, 
Brayne, one after the other, die rapidly, of the climate and of 
broken heart ; their life-fire all spent there, in that dark chaos, 
and as yet no result visible. It is painful to read what misbe- 
havior there is, what difficulties there are.* 

Almost the one steady light-point in the business is the Protec- 
tor's own spirit of determination. If England have now a * West- 
India Interest,' and Jamaica be an Island worth something, it is 
to this Protector mainly that we owe it. Here too, as in former 
darknesses, * Hope shines in him, like a pillar of fire, when it has 
gone out in all the others.' Having put his hand to this work, 
he will not for any discouragement turn back. Jamaica shall yet 
be a colony ; Spain and its dark Domdaniel shall yet be smitten 
to the heart, — the enemies of Grod and His Gospel, by the soldiers 
and servants of Grod. It must, and it shall. We have failed in 
the West, but not wholly ; in the West and in the East, by sea 

* Thurioe, iii., iv., — ^in very many places, all in a most unedited, confused 
condition. Luminous Notices too in Carte's Ormond Papers, ii. Long's 
History of Jamaica (London, 1774), i., 221 tt »eq,t gives in a vague but 
tolerably correct way some of the results of Thurioe ; which Byron Eklwards 
has abridged. Godwin (iv.» 192-200) is exact, so far as he goes. 
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and by land, as occasion shall be ministered, we will try it again 
and again. 

* On the 28th of November, 1655, the Treaty with France is 
proclaimed by heralds and trumpets,' say the old Newspapers.* 
Alliance with France, and Declaration against Spain, — within the 
tropics where there is never Peace, and without the tropics where 
Peace yet is, there shall now be War with Spain. Penn and 
Venables, cross-questioned till no light farther could be had from 
them, are dismissed ; in Penn's stead, Montague is made Admi- 
ral.f We will maintain Jamaica, send reinforcement after rein- 
forcement to it ; we will try yet for the Spanish Plate Fleets ; we 
will hurl yet bolt after bolt into the dark Domdaniel, and have no 
Peace with Spain. In all which, as I understand, the spirit of 
England, mindful of Armadas, and wedded once for all to blessed 
Gospel Light and Progress, and not to accursed Papal Jesuitry 
and Stagnancy, cooperates well with this Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England. Land-fighting too we shall by and by 
come upon ; in all ways, a resolute prosecution of hostilities 
against Spain. Concerning the ^ policy' of which, and real wis- 
dom and unwisdom of which, no reader need consult the current 
Sceptical Red-tape Histories of that Period, for they are much 
misinformed on the matter. — 

Here are Three Official Letters, or Draughts of Letters, con- 
cerning the business of Jamaica ; which have come to us in a 
very obscure, unedited condition, Thomas Birch having been a 
little idle. Very obscure ; and now likely to remain so, they 
and the others, — unless indeed Jamaica should produce a Poet 
of its own, pious towards the Hero-Founder of Jamaica, and 
courageous to venture into the Stygisgi Quagmires of Thurloe and 
the others, and vanquish them on his and its behalf! 

Apparently these Official Letters are First-draughts, in the 
hand of Thurloe or some underling of his ; dictated to him, as 
is like, by the Protector : they would afterwards be copied-fair, 
dated, and duly despatched ; and only the rough originals, un- 
happily without date, are now lefl us. Birch has put them 

* In Cromwelliana, p. 134. f Jan., 1655-6 (Thurloe, iv., 3d8X 
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down without much criticism ; the arrangement of some is pal- 
pably wrong. By the spelling and punctuation we judge them 
to be of Thurloe's handwriting ; but the sense is clearly Oliver's, 
and probably, with some superficial polishings, the composition. 
They cannot, after much inquiry, be dated except approximately ; 
the originals are gone with Birch, who has not even told us in 
whose handwriting they were, much less has tried to make any 
sense of them for himself, the idle ineffectual Editor ! In fact, 
Thurloe in regard to these Jamaica businesses has had to go 
without editing ; lies wide-spread, dislocated, dark ; and, in this 
passage, read by Birch's light, is mere darkness visible. One of 
the Letters, we at length find, is even misaddressed, — seemingly 
by idle Birch, at random. Happily it is with the sense alone that 
we are much, concerned ; and that is in good part legible. Fancy 
Penn and Venables dismissed, after some light got out of them by 
cross-questioning ; fancy ' Vice- Admiral Goodson, Major- Greneral 
Fortescue, Daniel Serle Governor of Barbadoes, and Major-General 
Sedgwick' new from England, made Commissioners, with Instruc- 
tions,'* with full power over Jamaica ; — and then read. 



LETTER CXLI. 

TicB- Admiral Goodson, as his title indicates, went out as second 
under Penn ; whose place he now fills as chief. Letters of his in 
Thurloe indicate a thick blunt stout-hearted sailor character, not 
nearly so stupid as he looks ; whose rough piety, sense, stoicism, 
and general manfulness grow luminous to us at last. The Pro- 
tector hopes * the Lord may have blessed Groodson to have lighted 
upon some of the Enemy's vessels, and burnt them;' — ^which is a 
hope fulfilled : for Goodson has already been at St. Martha on the 
Spanish Main, and burnt it ; but got few ' ships,' nor any right 
load of plunder either ; the people having had him in sight for 
six hours before landing, and run away with ever3rthing to the 
woods. He got < thirty brass guns and two bases/ whatever these 

* Thurloe, iv., 634. 
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are. The rest of the plunder, being < accurately sold at the mast 
of each ship' by public auction, yielded just 47 IZ. sterling, which 
was a very poor retnm. At the Rio de Hacha (' Rio de hatch,' 
as we here write it) ' the bay was so shoal' no great ships could 
get near; and our < hoys' and small craft, on trying it, saw 
nothing feasible ; wherefore we had drawn back again. Santa 
Martha, and plunder sold by auction to the amount above stated, 
was all we could get.* 

To Vice'Admirdl Qoodson at Jamaica, 

Whitehall, « October, 1655.' 

Sir, 

I have written to Major-General Fortescue divers advertise- 
ments of our purpose and resolution, the Lord willing, to prosecute this 
Business ; and you shall not want bodies of men nor yet anything in 
our power for the carrying on of the work. I have also given divers 
hints unto him of things which may probably be attempted, and shouldf 
be very diligently looked after by you both ; but are left to your better 
judgments upon the place. Wherein I desire you would consult to- 
gether bow to prosecute your afiairs with that brotherly kindness that 
upon no color whatsoever any divisions or distractions should be amongst 
you, but that you may have one shoulder to the work ; which will be 
very pleasing to the Lord ; and not unnecessary, considering what an 
enemy you are like to have to deal withal. 

We hope that you have with *■ you^ some of those ships which carae 
last, near Twenty men-of-war ; which I desire you to keep equipt, and 
make yourselves as strong as you can to beat the Spaniard, who will 
doubtless send a good fc«t» into the Indies. I hope, by this time the 
Lord may have blessed you to have light upon some of their vessels, — 
whether by burning them in their harbors or otherwise. And it will be 
worthy of you to improve your strength, what you can, both to weaken 
them by parcels, and to engage them as you have opportunity,-— which, 
at such a distance I may probably guess, would be best ' managed ' by 
not snaring, if you can help it, the new Fleet, which comes from Spain, to 
go unfottght, before they join with the ships that are to the Leeward of you. 

We are sending to you, with all possible speed. Seven more stout 
men-of-war, some of them forty guns, and the rest not under thirty, for 
your assistanoe. This Ship goes be^re, with instruetions to encour- 
age you to go on in the work ; and also with instruction to MeviSy 

* Goodson's Letter^ in Thurloe, iv., 159 tt teq, t ' would * in orig. 
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and the other Windward Islands, to bring so many of the Plantations as 
are free to come, ' that they may settle with you at Jamaica.' And I 
desire yon, with your lesser merchant-ships or such others as you can 
spare, to give all possible assistance for their removal and transplanta- 
tion, from time to time, as also all due encouragement to remove them. 

You will see by the Enclosed what I have writ to Major-Generai 
Fortescue. And I hope your counsels will enter into that which may 
be for the glory of God and good of this Nation. It is not to be denied 
but the Lord bath greatly humbled us in that sad loss sustained at His- 
paniola ; and we doubt we have provoked the Lord ; and it is good for 
us to know and to be abased for the same. But yet certamly His name 
is concerned in the work : and therefore though we should, and I hope 
do, lay our mouths in the dust, yet He would not have us despond, but 
I trust give us leave to make mention of His name and of His righteous- 
ness, when we cannot make mention of our own. You are left there ; 
and I pray you set up your banners in the name of Christ ; for undoubt- 
edly it is His cause. And let the reproach and shame that hath been 
for our sins, and through (also we may say) the misguidance of some, 
work up your hearts to confidence in the Lord, and for the redemption 
of His honor from the hands of men who attribute their success to their 
Idols, the work of their own hands. And though He hath torn us, yet 
He will heal us ; though He hath smitten us, yet He will bind us up ; 
after two days He will revive us, in the third day He will raise us up, 
and we shall live in his sight.''' The Lord Himself hath a controversy 
with your Enemies ; even with that Roman Babylon, of which the Span- 
iard is the great underpropper. In that respect, we fight the Lord's 
battles ; — and in this the Scriptures are most plain. The Lord there- 
fore strengthen you with faith, and cleanse you from all evil : and doubt 
not but He is able, and I trust as willing, to give you as signal success 
as He gave your enemies against you. Only the Covenant-fear of the 
Ii)rd be upon you.t 

If we send you not by this, I trust we shall by the next, our Declara* 
tion setting forth the justness of this War. 

I remain. 

Your loving friend, 

Oltver P.J 

The Declaration hero alluded to, of War with Spain, came 
out on Tuesday, 23d October, 1655 ;§ which with sufficient ap- 

* Hosea, vi., 1, 2. 

t No other fear ; nor is th«re need of any other hope or strength ! 
X Thurloe, iv., 130. § Ibid., iv., H7 ; Godwin, iv., 2X7. 

VOL. U, 10 
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proximation dates this Letter for us. By obscure intimations, 
allusions to events, and even by recurrence of phrases, the fi)l. 
lowing Letter seems to have the same or a closely subsequent 
date ^ but no sense could be made of it till the Address, ' Major- 
General Fortescue at Jamaica ' (which, being nonsense, we have 
to impute to Birch), was erased, — was altered, by dim lights* 
and guessings still a little uncertain, as below. 



LETTER CXLn. 

' To Daniel SerU, Esquire, Governor of Barhadoes,^ 

Whitehall, October, 1655. 

Sm, 

These are first to let yon know that myself and this Govern- 
ment reckon ourselveB beholden f to yon for the ready expressions of 
your love in giving assistance to our late Designs.^ Which indeed, 
though it hath miscarried in what we hoped for, through the disposing 
hand of God, for reasons best known to Himself, and as we may justly 
conceive for our sins, — ^yet is not this Cause the less His, but will be 
owned by Him, as I verily believe : and therefore we dare not relinquish 
it ;} but shall, the Lord assisting, prosecute it with what strength we 
can, hoping for ' a ' blessing for His name's sake. 

Yon will receive some Instructions,!! with encouragements to re- 
move your people thither. Whereto I refer you : only let me tell yon 
that if you shall think to desire some other things which are not men- 
tioned in those Instructions, ' you may ' rest upon my word that we 
shall be most ready to supply what they may be defective in or you may 
reasonably demand, when once you are upon the place, — where cer- 
tainly you may be better able to judge what may tend most to your ac- 
commodation than at a distance. Surely the sooner you remove 1iiither,ir 

• Thurloe, iv., 633, &c.,&c. 

t ' beholding ' in orig, ; as the old phrase usually is. 

X Hispaniola : to which Serle, at Barbadoes, had given due furtherance^ 
as the Expedition passed. 

§No! 

II Thurloe, iv., 633-7 ; worth reading, though in great want of editing. 

IT Will mean, if our Addressing of this Letter is correct, that it had at 
one time been intended and decided to send S^le of Barbadoes, an experi- 
enced man, the ablest and principal English Governor in the West Indies* 
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you will have the mora time to strengthen yonnelf, in raeh |daoe and 
Qfxm such part as yon shall like of. And for your own part, I have 
named yon one of the Commissioners there for managing of the whole 
a&ir ; whereby yon will have yonr vote and interest in that Govern* 
ment. 

Having said this, I think fit to let yon know that we have Twenty 
men-of-war already there, and are sending Eight more, many whereof 
have forty gnns and upwards, and the rest above thirty.* We hope the 
Plantation is not wanting in anything; having at the least Seven* 
thousand fighting men upon the place : and we are providing to supply 
them constantly with fresh men : and we trust they are furnished with 
a twelvemonth's victuals ; — and I tlnnk, if we have it in England, they 
shall not want. 

We have also sent to the Colonies of New England like offers with 
yours,f To remove thither; our resolution being to people and plant 
that Island. And indeed we have very good reason to expect conside* 
rable numbers from thence, forasmuch as the last winter was very de« 
0tructive, and the summer hath proved so very sickly. 

I pray God direct you ; and rest. 

Your loving friend, 

Olives P.| 

Undoubtedly to 'Daniel Serle,' or else to 'Major-General 
Sedgwick ' the other of the Four new Commissioaers, this Letter 
must have been addressed. With either of which Addresses it 
remains historically somewhat obscure ; but is legible enough for 
our purposes with it here. The next seems to be of slightly later 
date. 



LETTER CXLm. 

To Mqier-Oeneral FarUscue at Jamaica. 

Whitehall, November, 1655. 

Sm, 

You will herewith receive Instructions for the better car- 
rying-on of your business ; which is not of small account here, though 

to take charge of Jamaica himself. Which, however, in the quick sncees- 
sion of new lights and occurrences, never came to pass. 

* Same phrase in the preceding Letter. 

t Encouragements to them, as to * your ' Colony, to emigrate thither. 

t Thurloe, iv., 130. 
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our discoangements have been many; for which we desiie to humhle 
onnelTes before the Lord, who htth very sorely chastened us. I do com- 
mend, in the midst of others' miscarriages, your constancy and faithful- 
ness to your trost in every * situation ' * where yon are, and ' your ' 
taking care of a '^ company of poor sheep left by their shepherd ;"f and 
be assnred that, as that which yon have done hath been good in itself, 
and becoming an honest man, so it hath a very good savor here with all 
good Christians and all true Englishmen, and will not be forgotten by 
me, as opportunity shall serve. 

I hope you have long before this time received that good supply 
which went from hence in July last,| whereby you will perceive that 
you have not been forgotten here. I hope also the ships sent for New 
England are, before this time, with you ;{ — and let me tell you, as, an 
encouragement to you and those with you to improve the utmost dili- 
gence, and to excite your courage in this business, though not to oc- 
casion any negligence in prosecuting that affiiir, nor to give occasion to 
slacken any improvement of what the place may afR>rd, That you will be 
followed with what necessary supplies as well for comfortable subsist- 
ence as for your security against the Spaniard, this place may affi>rd, 
or you want. 

And therefore study first your security by fortifying : and althou^ 
you have not monies for the present, to do it in such quantities as 
were to be wished ; yet, your case being as that of a marching army, 
wherein every soldier, out of principles of nature, and according to 
the practice of all discipline, ought to be at pains to secure the com- 
mon quarter, — we hope no man amongst you will be so wanting to 
himself, considering food is provided for you, as not to be willing to help 
to the uttermost therein. And therefore I require you and all with you, 
for the safety of the whole, that this be made your most principal inten- 
tion. The doing of this will require that you be very careful not to 
scatter, till you have begun a security in some one place.— Next I dteire 
you that you would consider how to form such a body of good Horse 
as may, if the Spaniard should attempt upon you at his next coming 
into the Indies with his Galeons, be in a readiness to march to hinder 
his landing ; who will hardly land upon a body of horse ; and if he shall 
land, * you will ' be in a posture to keep the provisions of the country 

• Word torn. 

t Fortescue*8 own expression : in a Letter of 21 July, 1655 (Thurloe, iii., 
675). 

t Vaughan, i., 303 ; Thurloe, iv., 4. 

4 Thurloe, iv., 157 ; one, the first of them, did arrive, Nov. let : ' sent 
from Jamaica to New England for provisions.' 
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firom him, or him from the provisioos, if he shall endeavor to march to- 
wards yoa. 

We have sent Commissioners and Instmctions into New England, to 
try what people may be drawn thence.'*' We have done the like to the 
Windward English Islands ; and both in England and Scotland and Ire- 
land, you will have what men and women we can well transport 

We think, and it is much designed amongst ns, to strive with the 
Spaniard for the mastery of all those seas ; and therefore we could 
heartily wish that the Island of Providence were in our hands again : be- 
lieving that it lies so advantageously in reference to the Main, and 
especially for the hindrance of the Peru trade and Carthagena, that yoa 
would not only have great advantage thereby of intelligence and sur- 
prisal, but ' might' even block up Carthagena.f It is discoursed here 
that, if the Spaniard do attempt upon you, it is most likely it will be upon 
the East end of the Island, towards Cuba ; as also ' that ' Cuba, in its 
chief Town, is a place| easily attempted, and hath in it a very rich 
copper-mine. It would be good, for the first, as you have opportunity, 
to inform yourself: and if there be need, to make a good work upon 
the East end of your Island, to prevent them. And for the other, and 
all things of that kind, we must leave them to your judgment upon the 
place, to do therein as you shall see cause. 

To conclude : As we have cause to be humbled for the reproof God gave 
us at St Domingo, upon the account of our own sins as well as * others,* 
8o, truly upon the reports brought hither to us of the extreme avarice, 
pride and confidence, disorders and debauchedness, profaneness and 
wickedness, commonly practised amongst the Army, we can not only 
bewail the same, but desire that all with you may do so ; and that a very 
special regard may be had so to govern, for time to come, as that all 
manner of vice may be thoroughly discountenanced, and severely pu- 
nished : and that such a frame of government may be exercised that 
virtue and godliness may receive due encouragement 

< I rest, 

< Your loving friend, 

* Olivbb p.'} 

The brave Fortescue never received this Letter : he already 

* Long Correspondences about it, and details, from assiduous Mr, Gookin, 
chief of those Commissioners, in Tburloe, iv. 

t * the same' in orig. 

X * Cuba upon Cuba is a place/ as tbe original has it The first ' Cuba' 
here must, of course, mean Cuba Town^ now Havanna. 

§ Thurloe, iv., 634. 
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lay in his grnre when it was written ; had died in October last,* 
a speedy victim of the bad climate and desperate situatioa. 
Brave Sedgwick, his Partner and Successor, soon died also :f U 
▼ery brave, zealous and pious man, whose Letters in Thurloe are 
of all others the best worth reading on this subject. Other brave 
men followed, and soon died ; spending heroically their remnant 
of life-fire there, — ^as heroes do, * making paths through the im- 
passable.' But we must leave the heroisms of Oliver Protector 
and his Puritans, in this Jamaica Business, to the reader's fancy 
henceforth, — ^till perhaps some Jamaica Foet rise to resuscitate 
and extricate them. Reinforcement went on the back of rein- 
forcement, during this Protector's lifetime : < a Thousand Irish 
Girls ' went \X not to speak of the rogue-and- vagabond species 
from Scotland, — * we can help you ' at any time * to two or 
three hundred of these.'§ And so at length a West-India In- 
terest did take root ; and bears spices and poisons, and other 
produce, to this day. 

* Thurloe, iv., 153. 

t 24 June, 1656 (Loog*8 History of Jamaica^ i., 257). 

i Long, i„ 244. § Thurloe, iv., 692, 5. 
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LETTERS CXLiy.-CXLVIII. 

Takb the following Letters in mass ; and make some aim His- 
tory of Eleven Months from them, as best may be. 



LETTER CXLIV. 

Henry Cbomwbll has no Major-Generals in Ireland, but has 
his anarchies there also to deal with. Let him listen to this good 
advice on the subject. 

For my Sor^, Henry Cromioell, at> Dublin, Ireland. 

* Whitehall,' 2l8t November, 1655. 
Son, 

I have seen your Letter writ unto Mr. Secretary Thur- 

loe ; and do find thereby that yon are very apprehensive of the carriage 

of some persons with you, towards yourself and the public aflSiirs. 

I do believe there may be some particular persons who are not very 
well pleased with the present condition of things, and may be apt to 
show their discontent as they have opportunity; but this should not 
make too great impressions in you. Time and patience may worktliem 
to a better frame of spirit, and bring them to see that which, for the 
present, seems to be hid from them ; especially if they shall see your 
moderation and love towards them, if they are found in other ways to- 
wards you. Which I earnestly desire you to study and endeavor, all 
that lies in you. Whereof both you and I too shall have the comfort, 
whatsoever the issue and event thereof be. 

For what you write of more help, I have long endeavored it ; and 
shall not be wanting to send you some farther addition to the Council, 
so soon as men can be found out who are fit for the trust I am also 
thinking of sending over to you a fit person who may command the 
North of Ireland ; which I believe stands in great need of one ; and ' I ' 
am of your opinion that Trevor and Colonel Mervin are very dangerous 
persons, and may be made the heads of a new rebellion. And there- 
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fore I would have yon move the Couicil that they be secured in some 
very safe place, aiid the farther out of their own countries the better. 
I commend you to the Lord ; and rest, 

Your aflfectionate father, 

Oliver P.* 



* The Letter writ unto Mr. Secretary Thurloe ' which is 
sponded to in this wise and magnanimous manner, does not 
appear in Thurloe or elsewhere. November 14, the day before 
the date of this, Henry writing to Thurloe excuses his present 
brevity, his last Letter having been so very copious : that copious 
Letter, now lost, is probably the one in question here. 



* November 22d,' the day after this Letter, * came several 
counts from the Major-Generals out of divers Counties. Out of 
Norfolk it was certified that Cleveland the Poet and one Sher- 
land a wild Parson were apprehended ' at Norwich * by Colonel 
Haynes,'f the Lord Fleetwood's Substitute in those regions. This 
is John Cleveland the famed Cantab Scholar, Royalist Judge* 
Advocate, and thrice-illustrious Satirist and son of the Muses ; 
who ' had gone through eleven editions ' in those times, far trans- 
cending all Miltons and all mortals, — and does not now need any 
twelfth edition, that we hear of. Still rec(^nizable for a man oT 
lively parts and brilliant petulant character ; directed, alas, almost 
wholly to the worship of clothes, — which is by nature a transient 
one! His good fortune quitted him, I think, nine years ago, 
when David Lesley took him prisoner in Newark. A stinging 
satire against the Scots had led Cleveland to expect at least mar- 
tyrdom on this occasion ; but Lesley merely said, " Let the poor 
knave go and sell his ballads ;":|: and dismissed him, — ^towards 
thin diet, and a darkness which has been deepening ever since. 
Very low, now at Norwich, where he is picked up by Colone? 
Haynes : * Thirty pounds a year ;' * lives with a gentlemaa to 
whom he is giving some instruction ;' — unfortunate son of the 
Muses. He indites a highflown magnanimous epistle to Crom- 

• Thurloe, i. 726. 

t Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 154) ; Thurloe, iv., 185. 

i Biog. Britan. (2d edit.)* iii'> 531 :— very ig^orantly told there. 
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well, on this new misfortune ; who likewise magnanimously dis- 
misses him,* to * sell his ballads ' at what little they will bring. 

Wednesday, December I2thj 1655. This day < in a withdraw. 
ing-Toom at Whitehall,' presided over by his Highness, who is 
much interested in the matter, was held < a Conference concem- 
iog the Jews ;'t— of which the modem reader too may have heard 
something. Conference, one of Four Conferences, publicly held, 
which filled all England with rumor in those old December days; 
but must now contract themselves into a point for us. Highest 
official Persons, with Lord Chief Barons, Lord Chief Justices, 
and chosen Clergy have met here to advise, by reason. Law-, 
learning. Scripture-prophecy, and every source of light for the 
human mind, concerning the proposal of admitting Jews, with 
certain privileges as of alien-citizens, to resid') in England. 
They were banished near Four-hundred years ago: shall they 
now be allowed to reside and trade again? The Proposer is 
' Manasseh Ben Israel,' a learned Portuguese Jew of Amsterdam ; 
who, being stirred up of late years by the great things doing in 
£ngland, has petitioned one and the other, Long Parliament and 
Little Parliament, for this object ; but could never, till his High- 
ness came into power, get the matter brought to a hearing. And 
80 they debate and solemnly consider ; and his Highness spake ; 
^— and says one witness, "I never heard a man speak so well.":^ 
His Highness was eager for the scheme, if so might be. But the 
Scripture-prophecies, Law-learnings, and lights of the human 
mind seemed to point another way: zealous Manasseh went 
home again ; the Jews could not settle here except by private 
sufferance of his Highness ; — and the matter contracts itself into 
a point for us.§ 

This same Jew- Wednesday, Wednesday, the 12th, as a la- 
borious unimportant computation shows, was the ' evening *' when 
Republican Ludlow had the first interview with his Highness and 
certain of his Council * in the Protector's bedchamber. 'H Solid 

* Life of Cleyeland, prefixed to his Poems, 
t Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 154). 

t Sir Paul Rycaut (in Spence*s Anecdotes, p. 77;— as cited by Gtodwiot 
IT., 299). 
6 Godwin, iv., 343-9. || Ludlow, ii., 55 et uq, 

10* 
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Ludlow has been in Ireland ; dreadfully sulky ever since this 
Protectorate began. Solid Ludlow never would acknowledge 
any Single Person, never be; not though the Single Person 
'^were bis own &ther." He has nevertheless, by certain written 
' engagements,' contrived to get across from Ireland, with much 
trouble by the road ; but will now give any promise satisfac- 
tory to his Highness. ^* He will be peaceable ; yes, so long as 
he sees no chance otherwise: but if he see a chance — ! — 
Should like, notwithstanding, to breathe a little air in his own 
country ; that is all he is wanting £>r the present !" In &ct, 
our solid friend is firm as brass, or oak.timber : altc^ether obsti- 
nate indeed, not to say dogged and mulish. The Protector, who 
has a respect for the solid man, and whose course is conciliation 
in such cases, permits him to reside in Essex ; keeping his eye 
upon him. 

We might speak also of the famed * Committee of Trade,* which 
has now begun its sessions * in the old House of Lords.' An As- 
sembly of Dignitaries, Chief Merchants, Political Economists, 
convened by summons of his Highness ;"' consulting zealously how 
the Trade of this country may be improved. A great concern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, ' which his Highness is eagerly set 
upon.' They consulted of ' Swedish Copperas,' and such like ; 
doing faithfully what they could. 

Of these things we might speak ; but prefer to end the year 
by this small interesting fraction of Domestic Grossip, coming to 
us in a small flute-voice across the loud Disturbances, which are 
all fallen silent now, more silent now than even it ! Sorry only 
that nobody can inform us who this blameworthy ' person ' in 
the Lord Henry Cromwell's house is, or what her misdoings are: 
but the reader, skilled in perennial human nature, can sufficiently 
supply these, and listen to the ancient small flute- voice with in- 
telligence : 

• Whitlocke, p. 618 (2 November, 1655). 
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The Xtody Mary Cromioell to Henry Cromwell, MajoT'Oeneral of the 

Army in Ireland, 

'* * Hampton-Court/ 7th December, 1655. 

" Dear Brother, — ^I cannot be any longer without begging an ex- 
cuse for my so long silence. You cannot but hear of my Sister's ill- 
ness ; which indeed has been the only cause of it. You might justly 
take it ill otherwise, and think there were want of that affection I owe 
unto you. 

'* Indeed, dear Brother, it was a great deal of trouble to me to think I 
should give you any occasion to think amiss of me : for I can truly say 
it, you are very dear to me ; and it is a great trouble to me to think of 
the distance we are from one another : and would be more, if I did not 
think you are doing the Lord's service ;— and truly that ought to satisfy 
US, for while we are here, we cannot expect but that we must be sepa- 
rated. Dear Brother, the Lord direct you in His ways, and keep your 
heart close unto Himself. And I am sure, therein you will have true 
comfort ; and that will last when all this world shall pass away. 

'* I cannot but give you some item of One that is with you, who, * it ' 
is so much feared by your friends that love you, is some dishonor to 
you and my dear Sister, if you have not a great care. For it is reported 
here, that she rules much in your Family ; and truly it is feared that 
Bhe is a discountenancer of the Grodly People. Therefore, dear Brother, 
take it not ill, that I give you an item of her ; for, truly, if I did not 
love both you and your honor, I would not give you notice of her. 
Therefore I hope you will not take it ill, that I have dealt thus plainly 
with you. I suppose you know who it is I mean, therefore I desire to 
be excused for not naming her. I desire not to be seen in it ; and 
therefore desire you that you would not take the least notice of my 
wriUog to you about it : because I was desired not to speak of it ; — ^nor 
should I, but that I know you will not take it amiss from your poor 
Sister who loves you. 

^ Dear Brother, I take leave to rest — ^your sister and servant, 

**Mart Cromwell. 

'' Her Highness ' our Mother ' desires to have her love to you and my 
Sister ; and my Sister Franke her respects to you both."* 

* My Sister Franke * and the Lady Mary, these are my * two 
little wenches,' grown now to be women ; with dress-caps, fresh- 

• Thurlo?, iv., 293. 
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blo68oming hearts, musical glib tongues, — ^uot uninteresting to 
men ! Anthony Ashley Cooper, I am told, is looking towards this 
Lady Mary ; now turned of Eighteen,* and a desirable match for 
any youth of ambitiQn,-^but not attainable I doubt by Ashley. 
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New Sea-Armaments, and ever new, are fitted out against the 
Spaniards and their Papist Domdaniel. Penn being dismissed, 
Councillor Colonel Montague, already in the Admiralty, was made 
Sea-General last January in his stead ; and now Blake and he 
have their flags flying, somewhere off Cadiz Bay, it would appear. 

To Generals Blake and Montague, at Sea, 

Whitehall, 28th April, 1656. 
Mt loving FaiENDS, 

Yon have, as I verily believe and am per- 
saaded, a plentiful stock of prayers going < on' for you daily, sent up by 
the soberest and most approved Ministers and Christians in this Nation ; 
and, notwithstanding some discouragements, very much wrestling of 
faith for you : which is to us, and I trust will be to you, matter of great 
encouragement. But notwithstanding all this, it will be good for you 
and us to deliver up ourselves and all our afiairs to the disposition of our 
All-wise Father ; who, not only out of prerogative, but because of His 
wisdom, goodness and truth, ought to be resigned unto by His creatures, 
and most especially by those who are children of His begetting through 
the Spirit. We have been lately taughtf that it is not in man to direct 
his way. Indeed all the dispensations of God, whether adverse or pros- 
perous, do fully read that lesson. We can no more turn away the Evil, 
as we call it, than attain the Good : And therefore Solomon's counsel, 
of doing what we have to do with all our might, ' and ' getting our 
hearts wholly submitted, if not to rejoicing, at least to contentation with 
whatsoever shall be dispensed by Him to whom alone the issues of all 
things do belong, is worthy to be received by lA.^ 

Wherefore we have thought fit to send this honest man. Captain 
Lloyd, who is known to us to be a person of integrity, to convey to you 

* Jlntea, vol. i., 67. f In the aflbir of Hifpaniola, &c. 

t Yes, 1 should say so ; — as indeed the whole Universe, since it first had 
any glimmerings of intelligence in it, has said ! 
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some thoughts,— wherein we do only oSer to you such things as do arise 
to us, partly upon intelligence, and partly upon such a measure as we 
at such a distance take of that great affiiir wherein you are engaged ; 
desiring to give no rule to you ; but building, under God, much more 
upon your judgments on the place than ' upon * our own ; forasmuch as 
our intelligences, coming much upon the examination of Merchants' 
ships and such ways, may not be true oftentimes in matter of fact And 
therefore we do oflfer what we have to say rather as queries than * as ' 
resolutions. 

We are informed that not many of the Plate Fleet are come home ; 
viz. two Galeons and two Pataches f and we hear they are not so rich 
as they gave out. We are informed also that the Spaniards' Fleet in 
Cadiz is in no preparation to come out ; and some think they will not 
come forth, but delay you upon the coast, until your victuals are vSpent, 
and yon forced to come home. We apprehend that, when General 
Blake was there last year, they could not have told how to have mann^ 
out a Fleet, if the Merchants there and gentlemen interested had not 
(principally for their own interest in the return of the * Plate ' Fleet) 
done it. 

We are informed that they sent what men they could well spare, by 
those Six or Seven ships which they sent to the West Indies in March 
last We know also that it hath ever been accounted that the Span- 
iards' great want is men, — as well as money at this time. What num- 
bers are in and about Cadiz you best know. We only discourse proba- 
bilities : Whether now it might not be worthy to be weighed by you and 
your council of war, whether this Fleet of theirs now in Cadiz might 
not be burnt or otherwise destroyed 7 Whether Puntal and the Forts 
are so considerably stronger as to discourage from such an attempt ? 
Whether Cadiz itself be unattemptable ; or the Island on which it stands 
be noways to be separated from relieving the Town by the Bridge,f the 
Island being so narrow in some parts of it 7 Whether any other place 
be attemptable ; especially that of the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, — 
which if possessed and made tenable by us,| would it not be both an 
advantage to our trade and an annoyance to tiie Spaniard ; and enable 
us, without keeping so great a fleet on that coast, with six nimble 

* Oaleone, in the Spanish Dictionary, is defined as an * Armed ship of 
burden used for trade in time of war f Patciche as ' a Tender, or smaller 
ship to wait upon the Oaleone,' 

t Means ' noways to be separated from the Mainland, by ruining its 
Bridge :* Cadiz were thus in reality iiolated, 

X Hear, hear * 
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frigaXes lodged there to do the Spaniiud more haim than by a fleet, and 

eaae our own charge 7 

Yoa may disconrae freely with the Bearer concerning anything con* 

tained in this Letter, to whom the whole wjfts commanicated, that so he 

might be aUe to bring back to ns a more particular account of things. 

The Lord guide you to do that which may be pleasing in His sight 

I remain, 

Yoipr very loving friend, 

Olivek P.« 
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Cadiz could not be attempted. Here, eight days later, is another 
message to the same parties, concerning another business. < The 
Portugal,' it appears, has been behaving in a very paltry fashion ; 
and now ' Mr. Meadows,' one of Thurloe's Under-Secretaries, is 
gone out to him ; whose remonstrances, the Fleet lending them 
its emphasis, will probably be effectual ! 

To Genereds Blake and Montagvey at Sea. 

Whitehall, 6th May, 1656. 

Gentlemeit, 

Yon will perceive, by the Instructionsf herewith seat 
you, what is expected by the Council and myself at your hands. And 
although we are satisfied that you will believe we have sufficient grounds 
to give you these Directions, yet we have thought fit, for the farther 
strengthening you unto this Action, to give you a short knowledge of 
the true state of the Dif&rence between us and the King of Portugal. 

You very well know that it is very near two years since we and the 
Ambassador of Portugal did agree a Treaty ; they having wronged us and 
our Merchants, and taken part with the late King against us. When 
the Articles were fully agreed by the Ambassador, who had fail power 
and authority to conclude with us, we on our part ratified and confirmed 
the same, and sent it to the King of Portugal to be ratified and executed 
by him also. He, delaying to do it according to the first Agreement, in 
which there were some preliminaries to be performed by him before we 
could enter upon the whole body of a Treaty, — ^not only refused to give 

• Thurloe, iv., 744. 

t Thurloe, iv., 769 : brief * instructions,' To seize the Portugal** shipt, 
fleets, almost the* Portugal's self, if he will not do justice. 
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ns sfttisfiu^on therein, but instead thereof sent ns a pretended Ratifi- 
cation of a Treaty, so di&rent from what was agreed by his Ambassi^ 
dor that it was qoite another thing. In * regard' to some essential 
Articles, it was proposed that if we would condescend to some amend- 
noents, the King oi Portugal would ' then ' agree to oonirm the wbote. 
Whereupon we sent Mr. Maynard to have the Treaty consummated : 
but finding by the answer he gave us,* that there was little reality, and 
nothing but delays intended, we could not satisfy ourselves without 
sending another Person, fully instructed, and authorized by us to take 
away all scruples by yielding to their own amendments ; thereby to 
discern whether they were sinceref or not. But, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, we find, by the account the said Person hath given us, that 
"we are put upon it to recede from all those things that were provisional, 
either for the good of the State or of our Merchants, or else we must 
have no peace with them.| 

In one oif the Articles agreed with the Ambassador, it was expressed, 
That the Merchants should enjoy liberty of conscience, in the worship 
of Grod in their own houses and aboard their ships ; enjoying also the 
use of English Bibles, and other good books ; taking care that they did 
not exceed this liberty. Now, upon the sending of Mr. Meadows, — un- 
less we will agree to submit this Article to the determination of the 
Pope, we cannot have it : whereby he would bring us to an owning of 
the Pope ; which, we hope, whatever befal us, we shall not, by the grace 
of God, be brought unto.} And upon the same issue is that Article put 
whereby it is provided and agreed by his Ambassador, That any ships 
coming to that harbor, any of their company that shall run away from 
the said ships shall be brought back again by the Magistrate ; and the 
Commanders of the said ships * shall ' not ' be ^ required to pay the said 
runaways their wages, upon pretence 'that' they are turned Catho- 
lics, — ^which may be a color for any knave to leave his duty, or for the 
Roman Catholics to seduce our men. This we thought necessary to be 
provided against. Yet to this also, as I said before, they would not con- 
sent without the approbation of the Pope, although it was agreed by their 
Ambassador too. 

Upon the whole matter, we find them very false to us, who intended 
notliing but what was simply honest. And truly we cannot believe that 
Article that was for our good, was ' ever ' really intended by them. And 
we may now plainly see what the effect is like to be of any Treaty had 
or made with people or states guided by such principles, who, when 
they have agreed, have such an evasion as these people have manifestly 

• <by his return* tit 0r^. f * real * tit <>rtg. t Let them have a care! 
§ Hear, hear ! 
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held forth in their dealing with va. Wherefore we pray yon to be very 
exact in year proeecntion of your Instructions ; which truly I hope do 
not arise from, the hope of gain, but from a sense of duty. For, seeing 
we cannot secure onr People in their lives, liberties, and estates, by a 
Pretence of Treaty ; nor yet answer the just demands this Nation hath 
for wrongs done them ; but must in some sort be guilty of bringing our 
People as it were into a net, by such specious shows which have nothing 
but falseness and rottenness in them; — ^we are necessitated, having 
aoioDgBt ourselves found out no possible expedient, though we have 
industriously sought it, to salve these things; we, out of neces^ty *I 
say,* and not out of choice, have concluded to go in this way. 

You will receive herewith the Copy of an Instruction given and sent 
to Mr. Meadows, wherein is a time limited for the King's answer : and 
we desire that this may not be made use of by the King to delay or 
deceive us : nor that you, upon the first sight hereof, delay to take the 
beet course you can to effect your Instructions, — or that the Portugal 
should get his Fleet home before you get between him and home, and 
80 the birds be flown. 

We know not what your afiairs are at the present ; but are confident 
that nothing will be wanting on your part for the eflfectual accomplish- 
ment of this Service. But knowing that all ways, and works, and our- 
selves, are ever at the perfect disposition of the Lord and His providence, 
and that our times are in His hands, — ^we therefore recommend you to 
the grace and guidance of our good God, who, we hope, hath thoughts 
of mercy towards us : and that He would guide and bless you is the 
prayer of. 

Your very loving friend, 

* Oliver P.** 

In Thurloe's handwriting ; but very evidently Oliver's com- 
position every sentence of it. There will clearly be no living for 
the Portugal, unless he decide to throw away his jockeyings and 
Jesuitries, and do what is fair and square ! 
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A SMALL Note still extant ; relating to very difTerent, altogether 
domestic matters. 

* Thurloe, iv., 768. 
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' For my loving Sony Richard CrmnweUy Esquire^ at Hursley: Tkese* 

* Whitehall,' 29th May, 1656. 
Sent, 

Yon know there hath often been a desire to sell Newhall, 
becaase in these four years last past it hath yielded very little or no 
profit, at all, nor did I ever hear yon ever liked it for a seat 

It seems there may be a chapman had, who will ^ve 18,0002. It 
shall either be laid out where you shall desire ; at Mr. WaUop's, or else- 
where, and the money put into feofiees' hands in tmst to be so disposed : 
or I shall settle Burleigh ; which yields near 1,300/.* yer annum, besides 
the woods. Waterhonse will give you farther information. 

I rest, 

Your loving fiither, 
OuvebP. 

•P.S.' My love to your Father and Mother,f and your dear Wife.t 

• 

Newhall is the House and Estate in Essex which had once be- 
longed to the great Duke of Buckingham. Burleigh I guess to 
be Burleigh House near Stamford, which Oliver in the beginning 
of his military services had known well : he took it by assault in 
1643. Of Oliver's Lands, or even of his Public Lands granted 
by the Parliament, much more of the successive phases his Estate 
assumed by new purchase and exchange, there is, as we once 
observed already, no exact knowledge now anywhere to be had. 
Obscure incidental notices flit through the Commons Journals and 
other Records ; but the sum of the matter alike with the details 
of it are sunk in antique Law.Parchmeuts, in obliterated Com- 
mittee-Papers, far beyond human sounding. Of the Lands he 
died possessed of, there is a List extant, more or less accurate ; 
which is worth looking at here. On quitting the Protectorship 
in 1659, Richard Cromwell, with the hope of having his debts 
paid and some fixed revenue allowed him, gave in a Schedule of 
his Liabilities and of his Properties, the latter all in Land ; which 
Schedule poor Noble has found somewhere y§ and copied, probably 

' Written above is * 1,260/. f Mr. and Mrs. Mayor of Hursley. 

X Original in the possession of Henry William Field, Esq., of the Royal 
MinL 

§ JSTot where he says he did, < in Commons Journals, 14 May, 1659^ 
(Noble, i., 333-4). 
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with blunders. . Subjoined ia his List of the Properties, some of 
them misspelt, most likely ; the exact localities of which, no indi- 
cation being given or sought by Noble, may be a problem for per- 
sons learned in such matters. "** To us, only Burleigh and New. 
hall are known or of importance here. 

Newhall, we can observe, was not sold on the occasion of this 
Letter, nor at all sold ; for it still stands in the List of 1659 ; and 
with some indication, too, as to what the cause of now trying to 
sell it may have been. * For a Portion to my Sister Frances,' 
namely. Noble's citations from Morant's History cf Essex ; his 
and Morant's blunderings and somnambulancies, in regard to this 
matter of Newhall, seem almost to approach the sublime.f 

Leaving these, let us attend a little to the ' Portion for my Sister 
Frances ;' concerning which and whom a few lines of musical 
domestic gossip, interesting to the mind, are once more audible, 
from the same flute- voice above listened to. ' Mr. Rich,' we 
should premise, is the Lord Rich's son, the Earl of Warwick's 
Grandson ; heir-apparent, though he did not live to be heir : — 
pious old Earl of Warwick, whom we have seen heretofore as 
Admiral in the Long.Parliament time ; the poor Earl of Holland's 



• Real Estate iw 1659. 

£989 9 1 

533 8 8 

479 

Newhall with woods, settled for security of 15,000/. 

for a Portion for my Sister Frances 1200 



^ REAJU C^BTATE Ilf lOUif. 

„ ^, , f settled on my Brother Henry Crom- \ 



Chepstall 549 7 3 

Magore 448 

Tydenham 3121 9 6 

Woolaston 664 16 6 

Chaulton, with woods 500 

Burleigh 1236 12 8 

Okham 326 14 11 

Egleton 79 11 6 

These are alf^he Lands at this date in the possession of the Oliver 
Family. As to poor Richard's finance-budget, encumbered * with 2,000/. 
yearly to my Mother,* * with 3,000/. of debt contracted in my Father's life- 
time,' and plentifully otherwise,— it shall not concern us farther. 

t Noble, pp. 334, 335. 
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Brother. Here are afiairs of the heart, roinanoes of reality, such 
as have to go on in all times, under all dialects and fashions of 
dress-caps, Puritan-Protectoral and other. 

Tlie Lady Mary CromweU to Henry CromweU, Me^or^Oeneral of (he 

Forces in Ireland. 

< Hampton Court,' 23d June, 1656. 

" Deax Brothbr, — Your kind Letters do bo much engage my beait 
towards you, that I can never tell how to express in writing the true 
afibction and value I have for you, — ^who, truly I think, none that knows 
yon but you may justly claim it from.'" 

^ I must confess myself in a great fault in omitting to write to yon and 
your dear Wife so long a time. But I suppose you cannot be ignorant 
of the reason, which truly has been the only cause ; which is this busi- 
ness of my Sister Frances and Mr. Rich. Truly I can truly say it, for 
these three months I think oifir Family, and myself in particular, have 
been in the greatest confusion and trouble as ever poor Family can be in. 
The Lord tell us His 'mind'f in it ; and settle us, and make us what He 
would have us to be ! I suppose you heard of the breaking-off of the 
business ; and, according to your desire in your last Letter, as well as I 
can, shall give you a full account of it. Which is this : 

^ After a quarter of a year's admittance, my Father and my Lord 
Warwick began to treat about the Estate ; and it seems my Lord did not 
offer that which my Father expected. I need not name particulars ; for 
I suppose you have had them from better hands : but if I may say the 
troth, I think it was not so much estate, as from private reasons which 
my Father discovered to none but to my Sister Frances and his own 
Family ; — which was a dislike to the young person. Which he had 
from some reports of his being a vicious man, given to play and such-like 
things ; which office was done by some who had a mind to break-off the 
match. My Sister hearing these things was resolved to know the truth 
of it ;| and truly did find all the reports to be false that were recited of 
him. And to tell you the truth, they were so much engaged in af^tion 
before this, that she could not think of breaking it off. So that my 
Sister engaged me and all the friends she had, who truly were very few, 
to speak in her behalf to my Father. Which we did ; but could not be 
heard to any purpose : only this my Father promised, That if he were 
satisfied as to the report, the estate should not break it off. With which 
she was satisfied. 

* Young Lady's Grammar ! 

t Word torn out. % Poor little Frances I 
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** And BO after this, there was a second Treaty ; and my Lofd Wa^ 
wick desired my Father, To name what it was he demanded more ; and 
to his utmost he would satisfy him. So my Father upon this made new 
propositions ; which my Lord Warwick has answered as much as he can. 
But it seems there are Five*hundred pounds a year in my Lord Rich's 
hands ; which he has power to sell : and there are some people, who 
persuade his Highness, that it would be dishonorable for him to conclude 
it unless these 500^ a year be settled upon Mr. Rich, after his father's 
death. And my Lord Rich having no esteem at all of his son, because 
he is not so bad as himself, will not agree to it ; and these people upon 
this persuade my Father, That it would be a dishonor to him to yield 
upon these terms ; it would show, that he was made a fool of by my 
Lord Rich. So the truth is, how it shall be, I cannot underetand, nor 
very few else ;* and truly I must tell you privately, they are so far en- 
gaged, that the match cannot be broke off! She acquainted none of her 
friends with her resolution, when she did it. 

** Dear Brother, this is, as far as I can tell, the state of the business. 
The Lord direct them what to do. And all, I think, ought to beg of God 
to pardon her in her doing of this thing ; — which I must say truly she 
was put upon by the ' course'f of things. Dear, let me beg my excuses 
to my Sister for not writing. My best respects to her. Pardon this 
trouble; and believe me that I shall ever strive to approve myself, — 
dear Brother, your aflfectionate sister and servant, 

" Mary Cromweix."J 

Poor little Fanny Cromwell was not yet much turned of Seven- 
teen, when she had these complex things to do, with her friends, 
* who truly were very few.' What * people' they were that put, 
or strove to put, such notions into his Highness's head, with intent 
to frustrate the decidedly eligible Mr. Rich, none knows. I could 
Buspect Ashley Cooper, or some such hand, if his date of favor 
still lasted. But it is gone, long months ago. Ashley is hinoself 
frustrated ; cannot obtain this musical glib-tongued Lady Mary, 
says Ludlow ;^ — ^goes over to opposition in consequence ; is dis- 

• Good little Mary ! f Tom out. t Thurloe, v., 146. 

§ Here is the passage, not hitherto printed ; one of several * suppressed 
passages from Ludlaufa MemoirSy which still exist in the handwriting of 
John Locke (now in the possession of Lord Lovelace), having been duly 
copied out by Locke for his own poor I^fe of the Earl of Shaftesbury, to 
whom they all relate : 

' Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who was first for the King, then for the 
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missed from his Highness's Council of State : and has to climb in 
this world by another ladder. — ^Poor Fanny's marriage did never- 
theless take effect. Both Mary and she were duly wedded, Fanny 
to Rich, Mary to Lord Fauconberg, in November next year, 
within about a week of each other :* our friends, ' who truly were 
very few,' and our destinies, and our own lively wits, brought all 
right in the end. 
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It was last Spring Assizes, as we saw, that the ' great appear- 
ances of country gentlemen and persons of the ^highest quality' 
took place ; leading to the inference generally that this Protec- 
torate Government is found worth acknowledging by England. 
Certainly a somewhat successful Grovernment hitherto ; in spite 
of difficulties great and many. It carries eternal Gospel in the 
one hand, temporal drawn Sword in the other. Actually it has 
compressed the turbulent humors of this Country, and encouraged 
the better tendencies thereof, hitherto ; it has set its foot resolutely 
on the neck of English Anarchy, and points with its armed hand 
to noble onward and upward paths. All which, England, thank- 

' Parliament; then in Cromwell's first Assembly,* the Little Parliament, 
was * for the reformation ; and afterwards for Cromwell against the reforma- 
tion. Now,' again, * being denied Cromwell's Daughter Mary in marriage, 
he appears against Cromwell's design in the last Assembly,' the constitution- 
ing Parliament, where his behavior was none of the best ; and is therefore 
dismissed the C6uncil, Cromwell being resolved to act there as the chief jug- 
gler himself; and one Colonel Mackworth, a Lawyer about Shrewsbury, a 
person fit for his purpose, is chosen in his room.' — Mackworth was a Soldier 
as well as Lawyer ; the same who, as Governor of Shrewsbury, gave nega- 
tive response to Charles Second, when he summoned him on the road to 
Worcester, once upon a time. Mackworth was in the Council, and had 
even died, and entirely left the Council, before Anthony Ashley left it 
(Thurloe, iii., 581 ; and Godwin, iv., 288). My solid friend, absent in Ire- 
land, sulkily breathing the air in Essex, falls into some errors ! Court- 
rumor, this of his ; truth in the heart of it, details rather vague ; not much 
worth verifying or rectifying here. 
* Anieaf vol. i., 68. 
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fill at lowest for peace and order, by degrees recognizes ; with 
acquiescence, not without some slow satisfactory feeling. Eng- 
land is in peace at home ; stands as the Queen of Protestantism 
abroad ; defies Spain and Antichrist, protects poor Piedmont Pro- 
testants and servants of Christ; — ^has taken, all men admit, a 
nobler attitude than it ever had before. 

Nor has the task been easy hitherto ; nor is it like to be. No 
holyday work, governing such an England as this of Oliver Pro- 
tector's ; with strong Papistry abroad, and a Hydra of Anarchies 
at home ! The domestic Hydra is not slain ; cannot, by the na- 
ture of it, be slain ; can only be scotched and mowed down, head 
after head, as it successively protrudes itself; — ^till, by the aid of 
Time, it slowly die. As yet on any hint of foreign encourage- 
ment, it revives again, requires to be scotched and mowed down 
again. His exiled Majesty Charles Stuart has got a new lever 
in hand by means of this War with Spain. 

Seven years ago his exiled Majesty's * Embassy to Spain,' em- 
bassy managed by Chancellor Hyde and another, proved rather a 
hungry aSair : and ended, I think, In little, — except the murder 
of poor Ascham, the then Parliament's Envoy at Madrid ; whom, 
like Dutch Dorislaus, as * an accursed regicide or abetter of regi- 
cides,' certain cut- throat servants of the said hungry Embassy 
broke in upon, one afternoon, and slew. For which violent deed 
no full satisfaction could be got from Spain — ^the murderers hav- 
ing taken ' sanctuary,' as was pleaded.* With that rather sorry 
result, and no other noticeable, Chancellor Hyde's Embassy took 
itself away again ; Spain ordering it to go. But now, this fierce 
Protestant Protector breathing nothing but war, Spain finds that 
the English domestic Hydra, if well operated upon by Charles 
Stuart, might be a useful thing ; and grants Charles Stuart some 
encouragements for that. His poor Majesty is coming to the sea- 
-shore' again ; is to have * Seven-thousand Spaniards ' to invade 
England, — if the domestic Hydra will stir with effect. The do- 
mestic Hydra, I think, had better lie quiet for a while ! This 
Letter to Henry Cromwell is to bid him too, for his part, be awake 
in Ireland to these things. 

* Clarendon, iii., 4()8-509 ; Process and Pleadings in the Court of Spain 
upon the death of Anthony Ascham (in Harl, MUcell, vi., 236-47). 
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For the Hydra is not dead ; and its heads are Legion. Major 
Wildman, for example, sits safe in Chepstow : but Sexby, the Ana- 
baptist Colonel, whom we could not take on that occasion, is still busy; 
has been 'trying to seduce the Fleet,' trying to do this and that; is 
now fairly gone to Spain, to treat with Antichrist himself for the 
purpose of bringing-in a Reign of Christ, — ^the truly desperate Ana- 
baptist Colonel !* It is a Hydra like few. Spiritual and Practical : 
Muggletonians, mad Quakers riding into Bristol, Fifth- Monarch- 
ists, Hungry Flunkeys : ever scheming, plotting with or without 
hape, to * seduce the Protector's Guard,' * to blow up the Protector 
in his bed-room,' and do <^ other little fiddling things," as the Pro- 
tector calls them, — ^which one cannot waste time in specifying ! 
Only the slow course of Nature can kill that Hydra : till a 
Colonel Sexby die, how can you keep him quiet ?— 

But what doubtless gives new vitality to plotting in these weeks, 
is the fact that a General Election to Parliament is going on. 
There is to be a new Parliament ; — ^in which may lie who knows 
what contentions. The Protector lost it last time, by the arith- 
metical account of heads ; will he gain it this time ? Account 
of heads is not exactly the Protector's basis ; but he hopes he may 
now gain it even so. At all events, this wide foreign and domes- 
tic Spanish War cannot be carried on without supplies ; he will 
first try it so,-^then otherwise if not so. 

• To Henry Cromwea^ Major^Oeneral of the Army in trdand.'* 

* Whitehall,' 26th August, 1656. 

Son Harbt, 

We are informed, from several hands, that the old 
Enemy are forming designs to invade Ireland, as well as other parts of 
the Commonwealth ; and that he and Spain have very great correspon- 
dence with some chief men in that Nation, for raising a sudden rebellion 
there. 

Therefore we judge it very necessary that you take all possible care to 
put the Forces into such a condition as may answer anything that may 
fall out in this kind. And to that end, that you contract the Garrisons 
in Ireland, as many as may be ; and get a considerable marching Army 
into the field, in two or three bodies, to be left in the most proper and 
advantageous places for service, as occasion shall require. Taking also, 

^ Clarendon, iii., 852 ; Thurloe, iv., 698, &c. 
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in all other things, yoar best care you can to break and prevent the de- 
signs and combinations of the Enemy ; — and a very particular regard is 
to be had to the North, where, without question, busy and discontented 
persons are working towards new disturbances. I do not doubt but you 
will communicate this thing to Colonel Cowper, to the end he may be 
more watchful and dUigent in looking to this danger, I rest, 

Your loving father, 

Olivek Cbomwell.* 

< Colonel Cowper ' oommaDds the Forces in Ulster. Plenty of 
details about him in Tburloe's Fourth Volume : — our readers can 
sufficiently conceive him without details. We are more interested 
to state, from a Letter of Thurloe's which goes along with this, 
that there are ' Fourteen Spanish ships plying about the Isle of 
Islay,' doubtless with an eye to Carrickfei^us ; that we hope, and 
indeed believe, my Lord Henry will be on the alert. For the 
rest, the elections are going well ; all ' for peace and settlement,' 
as we hear, < and great friends to the Government.' Ashley 
Cooper, indeed, has been chosen for Wilts ; but, on the other hand, 
Bradshaw has missed in Cheshire ; Sir Henry Vane has tried in 
three places and missed in alLf This is of date 26th August, 
1656; poor England universally sifling itself; trying what the 
arithmetical account of heads will do for it, once more. 

About a fortnight ago, August 13th, learned Bulstrode went 
with the Swedish Ambassador to dine with a famed Sea-General, 
Sir George Ayscough ; who lives for the present, retired from 
service, * at his House in Surrey ;' House not known to me ; which 
by the aid of ' ponds, moats,' and hydraulic contrivances, he has 
made t<5 • stand environed in water like a ship at sea,' — ^very 
charming indeed ; and says he has ' cast anchor ' here. Our 
entertainment was superb. The brilliant Swedish Ambassador 
and Sir George spake much about frigates, their rates of sailing, 
their capabilities of fighting, and other technical topics ; which a 
learned man might without much tedium listen to. ' After dinner, 
the Ambassador came round by Hampton Court, to take his leave 

* Sloane mm., 4157, f. 209 ; and (with insignificant yariatigns) Thurloe, 
v., 348. 
t Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, date 26 Aug. (v., 349.) 
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of the Lady Claypole and her Sisters ;'* — which latter small iactt 
in the ancient Autumn afternoon, one rather loves to remember I 
As fi3r this Swedish Ambassador, he is just about quitting Eng- 
land, the high -tempered, clear-glancing man ; having settled 
' copperas,' ' contrabanda,' and many other things, to mutual 
satisfaction ; — nay it is surmised he has thoughts of inviting Ays- 
cough into Sweden to teach them seamanship there ; which, how- 
ever, shall not concern us on this occasion. f 

* Whitlocke, pp. 638, 9. f Biog. Britan., § Ayscougli. 
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But the new Parliament is now about assembling ; wherern we 
shall see what conclusions will he tried ! A momentous question 
for his Highness and the Council of State ; who have been, with 
interest enough, perusing and pondering the List of Names 
returned. On the whole, a hopeful Parliament, as Thurloe had 
expected : Official persons, these, and others known as friends to 
this Grovemment, are copiously elected : the great body of the 
Parliament seems to consist of men well-afiected to his Highness, 
and even loyal to him ; who, witnessing the course he follows, 
wish him heartily God-speed thereon. Certain others there are, 
and in considerable number, of stiff Republican ways^ or given 
to turbulence in general, a Haselrig, a Thomas Scott, an Ashley 
Cooper : these, as a mass of leaven which might leaven the whole 
lump, and produce one knows not what in the way of fermenta- 
tion, are clearly very dangerous. But for these also his Highness 
and the Council of State, in the present anomalous condition of 
the Nation, have silently provided an expedient. Which we hope 
may be of service. On the whole, we hope this Parliament may 
prove a better than the last. 

At all events, on Wednesday, 17th September, 1656, Parlia- 
ment. Protector, all in due state, do assemble at the Abbey 
Church ; and, with reverence and credence, hear Doctor Owen, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, very pertinently preach to them from 
tfcese old words of Isaiah, — old, and yet always new and true : 
What shall one then answer to the Messengers of the Nation ? That 
the Lord hath founded Zion, and the Poor of His People shall (rust 
in it.* After which, all having removed, still in due pMte, to the 
Painted Chamber, and there adjusted themselves, the Protector, 
rising In his elevated place and taking off his hat, now speaks. 

Isaiah xy., 32. 
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The Speech, reported by one knows not whom, lies in old Manu- 
script in the British Museum ; and printed in late years in the 
Book called Burton^s Diary ; here and there in a very dreary, 
besmeared, unintelligible condition ; from which, as heretofore, a 
pious Editor strives to rescue it. Sufficiently studied, it becomes 
intelligible, nay luminous. Let the reader too read with piety, 
with a real endeavor to understand. 

Gbntleme5, 

When I came hither, I did think that a doty was in- 
cumbent upon me a little to pity myself ; because, this being a very ex- 
tiaordinary occasion, I thought I had very many things to say unto you, 
* and was somewhat burdened and straitened thereby.' Bat truly now, 
seeing you in such a condition as you are,* I think I must turn off < my 
pity ' in this, as I hope I shall in everything else ; — and consider you as 
certainly not being able long to bear that condition and heat that you are 

now in. * So far as possible, on this large subject, let us be brief ; 

not studying the Art of Rhetoricians.' Rhetoricians, whom I do not 
pretend to * much concern with ;' neither with them, nor with what they 
use to deal in : Words ! 

Truly our business is to speak Things ! The Dispensations of God 
that are upon us do require it ; and that subject upon which we shall 
make our discourse is somewhat of very great interest and concernment, 
both for the glory of God, and with reference to His Interest in the world. 
I mean His peculiar, His most peculiar Interest, ' His Church, the Com- 
munion of the faithful Followers of Christ ;' — and that will not leave any 
of us to exclude His general Interest, which is the concernment of the 
Living People, * not as Christians but as human creatures,' within these 
three Nations, and all the Dependencies thereupon. I have told yon I 
should speak to things ; things that concern these Interests : The Glory 
of God, and His Peculiar Interest in the world, — which * latter ' is more 
extensive, I say more extensive, than the People of all these three Na« 
tions with the appurtenances, or the countries and places, belonging unto 
them.t 

The first thing, therefore, that I shall speak to is That that is the first 
lesson of Nature: Being and Preservation. [Begin at the baeis: How 

• Place crowded, weather hot. 

t " more extensive :" mare important would have better suited what went 
before : yet ** extensive " is in all likelihood the word, for his Highness is 
here branching out into a second idea, which he goes on to blend with the 
primary one, of ** the concernment of the general mass of the People.** 
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ar» iM foge< conimued at all aa a NoHon, not trampled underfoot by In* 
voders^ Anarchies^ and reduced to wreck ?] As to that of Being, I do 
think I do not ill style it the first consideration which Nature teacheth 
the Sons of Adam : — and then I think we shall enter into a field large 
enough when we come to consider that of Well-being. But if Being 
itself be not first well laid, I think the other wiU hardly follow ! 

Now in order to this, to the Being and Subsistence of these Nations 
with all their Dependencies : The conservation of that, ' namely of our 
National Being,' is first to be viewed with respect to those who seek to 
undo it, and so make it not to be; and then very naturally we shall come 
to the consideration of what will make it be^ of what will keep its being 
and subsistence. [His Highnesses head of method.] 

' Now ' that which plainly seeks the destruction of the Being of these 
Nations is, out of doubt : The endeavor and design of all the common 
Enemies of them. I think, truly, it will not be hard to find out who those 
Enemies are ; nor what hath made them so. I think, they are all the 
wicked men in the world, whether abroad or at home, that are the Ene- 
mies to the very Being of these Nations ; — and this npon a common ac* 
count from the very enmity that is in them ' to all such things.' What* 
soever could serve the glory of God and the interest of His People, — 
which they see to be more eminently, yea more eminently patronized and 
professed in this Nation (we will not speak it with vanity) than in all the 
Nations in the world : this is the common ground of the common enmity 
entertained against the prosperity of our Nation, against the very Being 
of it— But we wUI not, I think, take up our time, contemplating who 
these Enemies are, and what they are, in the general notion : we will 
labor to specificate our Enemies ; to know what persons and bodies of 
persons they practically are that seek the very destruction and* Being 
of these Three Nations. 

And truly I would not have laid such a foundation but to the end I 
might very particularly communicate with you * about that same matter.' 
For which ' above others,' I think you are called hither at this time :— 
That I might particularly communicate with you about the many dangers 
these Nations stand in, from enemies abroad and at home ; and advise 
with yon about the remedies, and means to obviate these dangers. * Dan- 
gera ' which,— say I, and I shall leave it to you whether yon will join 
with me or no, — strike at the very Being and ' vital ' interest of tbMO 
Nations. And therefore, coming to particulars, I will shortly represent 
to you the estate of your afiairs in that respect : in respect ' namely ' of 
the Enemies you are engaged with ; and how you oome to be engaged 
vHth those Enemies, and how they came to be, as heartily, I believe, en* 

^ *ortlie* would be m«re graaimaticsl ; but much Uss OUveiiaii. 
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gaged against yoa. [His Highnesses tOterance is terribly ruitf hUheno; 
creaky^ uncertain^ difficttk ! He wiU gather strength by going. Wait tUl 
l&e axles get warm a Utile /] 

Why, truly, your great enemy is the Spaniard. He is a natural ene- 
my. He is naturally so ; he is naturally so throughout, — by reason of 
that enmity that is in him against whatsoever is of God. * Whatsoever, 
is of God' which is in y€u^ or which may be in you ; contrary to that 
which his blindness and darkness, led on by superstition, and the impli- 
citness of his faith in submitting to the See of Rome, actuate* him 
unto ! — ^With this King and State, I say, you are at present in hostility. 
We put you into this hostility. You will give us leave to tell you how. 
[By sending out your Hispaniola Fleet, Christmas gone a yeary^whieh 
has issued rather sorrily, your Highness /] For we are ready to excuse 
* this and' most of our actions, — and to justify them too, as well as to 
excuse them« — upon the ground of Necessity. * And' the ground of 
Necessity, for justifying of men's actions, is above all considerations of 
instituted Law ; and if this or any other State should go about, — as I 
know they never will, — to make Laws against Events, against what may 
happen, * then' I think it is obvious to any man, they will be making 
Laws against Providence ; events, and issues of things, being from God 
alone, to whom all issues belong. 

The Spaniard is your enemy ; and your enemy, as I tell you, naturally, 
by that antipathy which is in him, — ' and also' providentially,! and this 
in divers respects. You could not get an honest or honorable Peace 
from him : it was sought by the Long Parliament ; it was not attained. 
It could not be attained with honor and honesty. I say, it could not be 
attained with honor and honesty. And truly when I say that, ' I do but 
say,' He is naturally throughout an enemy ; an enmity is put into him 
by God. " I will put an enmity between thy seed and her seed ;"{— 
which goes but for little among statesmen, but is more considerable than 
all things ! [ Yea, your Highness ; it is ! — Listen to what his Highness 
himself says of his reasons for going to war with Spain. ** Statesmen** 
too if they can separate (herein what is transitory from what is perennial 
and eternal, may find it stUl very worthy of attention. He who has in 
him, who manifests in the ways cf him, an '* enmity to God,** and goes 
about patronizing unveracities, rotten delusions, brazen falsities, pestilent 
in/ustices, — with him, whatever his seeming extent of momedrcapitdl and 

• • acts' in orig., now as always, 

t Means, not ' luckily* as now, but simply * by special ordering of Provi- 
dence.' 
I Genesis, iiL, 15. 
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worldly frowperity may he, I toould advise no nation nor statesman nor 
man to he prompt in clapping up an aUiance. He toiU not come to good^ 
I think ; not he, for one. Bad security in his firm ; have no trade with 
kim. With him your ordy fit trade is. Duel to the death, when the time 
comes for that /] And he that considers not such natural enmity, the 
providential enmity, as well as the accidental, T think he is not well ac- 
quainted with Scripture and the things of God. And the Spaniard is 
not only our enemy accidentally, but he is providentially so ; God haying 
in His wisdom disposed it so to be, when we made a breach with the 
Spanish Nation ' long ago.' 

No sooner did this Nation form what is called (unworthily) the Re- 
formed Religion [It was not half reformed!] after the death of Queen 
Mary, by the Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, — we need not be 
ashamed to call her so ! [No, your Highness ; the Royal court-phrase 
expresses in this case an exact truth. She was and is " of famous me' 
ffiory."] — ^but the Spaniard's design became. By all unworthy, unnatural 
means, to destroy that Person, and to seek the ruin and destruction of 
these Kingdoms. For me to instance in particulars upon that account, 
were to trouble you at a very unseasonable time : there is a Declaration 
extant [The Council* s ^ Declaration,^^ in October last], which very fully 
hath in it the origin of the Spaniard venting himself upon this Nation ; 
and a series of it* from those very beginnings to this present day. But 
his enmity was partly upon that general account which all are agreed 
' about.' The French, all the Protestants in Germany, all have agreed, 
That his design was the empire of the whole Christian World if not 
more ; — and upon that ground he looks ' and hath looked' at this Na- 
tion as his greatest obstacle. And as to what his attempts have been 
for that end, — ^I refer you to that Declaration, and to the observations 
of men who read History. It would not be difficult to call to mind 
the several Assassinations designed upon that Lady, that great Queen : 
the attempts upon Ireland, the Spaniards' invading of it ^ their designs 
of the same nature upon this Nation, — public designs, private designs, 
all manner of designs, to accomplish this great and general end. Truly 
King James made a Peace ; but whether this Nation, and the interest of 
all Protestant Christians, suffered not more by that Peace, than ever by 
Spain's hostility, I refer to your consideration ! 

Thus a State which you can neither have peace with nor reason 
from, — that is the State with which you have enmity at this time, and 
against which you are engaged^ And give me leave to say this unto 
youy because it is truth, and most men know it, That the Long Parlia- 

* Of * his Tcntings/ namely. 
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netit did endeavor, but could not obtain satisfactioa ' from the Spaniard ' 
all the time they sat : for their Messenger [Poor Ascham !] was mur- 
dered : and when they asked satisfaction for the blood of your poor 
people unjustly shed in the West Indies [Fes, at Tortuga, at SCKitts; 
in many a place and time /], and for the wrongs done elsewhere; when 
they asked liberty of conscience for your people who traded thither, — 
satisfaction in none of these things would be given, but was denied. I 
say, they denied satisfaction either for your Messenger that was mur- 
dered, or for the blood that was shed, or the damages that were done in 
the West Indies. No satisfaction at all ; nor any reason offered why 
there should not be liberty * of conscience ' given to your people thai 
traded thither. Whose trade was very considerable there, and drer. 
many of your people thither ; and begot an apprehension in us ' as tc 
their treatment there,' — whether in you or no, let God judge between yoi; 
and Himself. I judge not: but all of us know that the people who went 
thither to manage the trade there, were imprisoned. We desired * but ' 
such a liberty as 'that' they might keep their Bibles in their pockets, to 
exercise their liberty of religion for themselves, and not be under restraint. 
Put there is not liberty of conscience to be had ' from the Spaniard ;' 
neither is there satisfaction for injuries, nor for blood. When these two 
things were desired, the Apibassador told us, *' It was to ask his Master's 
two eyes f * to ask both his eyes, asking these things of him !— 

Now if this be so, why, tr-uly then here is some little foundation 
laid to justify the War that has been entered uponf with the Spaniard ! 
And not only so : but the plain truth of it is, Make any peace with any 
State that is Popish and subjected to the determination of Rome and * of 
the Pope himself, — ^you are bound, and they are k)ose. It is the pleasure 
of the Pope at any time to tell you. That though the man is murdered 
IPoor Ascham, for example /], yet his murderer hath got into the sane- ' 
tuary ! And equally true is it, and hath been found by common and 
constant experience, That Peace is but to be kept so long as the Pope 
saith Amen to it. [ What is to he done vnth such a set of people ?] — We 
have not ' now ' to do with any Popish State except France ; and it is 
certain that they do not think themselves under such a tie to the Pope ; bat 
think themselves at liberty to perform honesties with nations in agreement 
with them, and protest against the obligation of sndi a thing as that, — * of 
breaking your word at the Pope's bidding.' They are able to give us an 
explicit answer to anything reasonably demanded of them : and there is no 

♦ * these two things :' Exemption to our traders from injury in the West 
Indies, and Liberty to have Bibles and worship : — See Thurloe (i., 760» 1) ; 
Bryan Edwards (i., 141-3); &c. 

t * that was had ' in orig. 
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otiwr Popirii State we can speak of, aave this only, but will break their 
promise or keep k as they please upon these grrounds, — ^beiqg under the 
ksh of the Pope, to be by hiiii determined, ^and made to decide.' 

Id the tUDoe when Philip Second was married to Queen Mary, and 
■inoe that time, through Spanish power and instigation, Twenty-thousand 
Protestants were murdered in Ireland. We thought, being denied just 
things^— we thought it our duty to get that by the sword which was not 
to be had otherwise ! And this hath been the spirit of Englishmen ; and 
if so, certainly it is, and ought to be, the spirit of men that have higher 
spirits ! [ Yes, your Highness : " Men that are Englishmen and more^ — 
Believers in €fod*s Gospel, namdyi*^ — Very clumsily said; hut not at aU 
clumsily meanly and the very helplessness <^ the expression adding some" 
thing of English and Oliverian character to it.] — ^With that State yon 
are engaged. And it is a great and powerful State : — ^though I may say 
also, that with all. other Christian States you are at peace. All these 
' your other ' engagements were upon you before this Government was 
undertaken : War with France, Denmark,— nay, upon the matter. War, 

* or as good as War,' with Spain ^ itself.' I could instance how it was 
said ^ in the Long Parliament time,' "^ We will have a war in the Indies, 
though we fight them not at home." I say, we are at peace with all 
other Nations, add have only a war with Spain. I shall say somewhat 

* farther ' to you, which will let you see our clearness ^ as ' to that, by 
and by. 

Having thus 'said, we are ' engaged with Spain, — ^^ that is the root of 
the matter ;' that is the party that brings aU your enemies before you. 
[Coming now to the Home Malignants,] It doth : for so it is now that 
Spain hath espoused that Interest which you have all along hitherto been 
conflicting with^ — Charles Stuart's Interest. And I would but meet the 
gentleman upon a fair discourse who is willing that that Person should 
come back again ! — ^but I dare not believe any in this room is [Heavens^ 
no ; not one of us !] And I say it doth not detract at all from your Cau3e, 
nor from your ability to make defence of it, That God by His providence 
hath so disposed that the King of Spain should espouse that Person. And 
I say ' fitftber ' [His Highnesses spirit gets somewhat tumultuous here, and 
mates up with several ideas at once, — producing results ff ^ some ines" 
tricMeness," as he himself might phrase it], No man but might be very 
well satisfied that it is not for aversion to that Person [Not for his sake 
thai we have gone to vjar vnih Spain : — the Cavaliers talk loudly so, and 
it is not so] — ! And the ^ choosing out " (as was said to-day)* "^ a Cap- 
tain to lead us Aodlc into Egyptj^^ ' what honest man has not an aversion 
to that V — ^if there he such a place ? I mean metaphorically and alls- 

* In Owen's Sermon. 
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part of some ' to all those thingrs we have been fighting against, and a 
destroying of all that good (as we had some hints to-day) which we have 
attained unto — 1 — ^I am sure my Speech * and defence of the Spanish 
war ' will signify very litde, if such grounds [Chmmdg indioatedj in 
ikis composite *' Maze of ideas,** tbhieh is luminous enough, your High' 
ness; but too simultaneous for being very distinct to strangers /] go not 
for good ! Nay I will say this to you, Not a man in England diat is 
disposed to comply with Papists and Cavaliers, but to him my Speech 
here is the greatest parable, the absnrdest discourse ! And in a w(»d, 
we could wish they were all where Charles Stuart is, all who declare 
[** By their cavilling at Spanish Wars and so on :" his Highness looks 
animated!] that they are of that spirit I do, with all my .heart }— and I 
would help them with a boat to carry them over, who are of that mind ! 
Yea, and if you shall think it a duly to drive them over by armS| I will 
help in that also ! — — 

You are engaged with such an Enemy ; a foreign enemy, who hath 
Mich allies among ourselves : — ^this last said hath a little vehemeney in 
it [His Highness repents him of blazing up into unseemly heat] : but it is 
well worth your consideration. 

Though I seem to be, all this while, upon the justice of the business, 
yet my desire is to let you see the dangers * and grand crisis ' this Na- 
tion stands in ' thereby.' All the honest interests ; yea, all interests of 
the Protestants, in Germany, Denmark, Helvetia and the Cantons, and 
ail the interests in Christendom, are the same as yours. If you sneeeed, 
if yon succeed well and act well, and be convinced what is God's Inte- 
rest, and prosecute it, yon will find that you act for a very great many who 
are God's own. Therefore I say that your danger is from the commoa 
Enemy abroad ; who is the head of the Papal Interest, the head of the 
Antichrietian Interest, — ^who is so described in Scripture, so forespdien 
of, and so fully, under that characteral name of ' Antichrist' given him 
by the Apostle in the Epi^le to the ThessaUmians, and likewise so ex- 
pressed in the Revelations; which are sure and plain things! Except 
yon will deny the troth of the Scriptures, you must needs see that that 
State is so described in Scripture to be Papal and Antichristian. [Who 
would not go to tear vnth it !] I say, with this Enemy, and upon tiwi 
account, you have the quarrelr-with the Spaniard. 

And truly he hath an Interest in your bowels f he hath ao. The 
Papists in England,— -they have been accounted, ever since I was boniy 
Spaniolised. There is not a man among na can hold np his fiuse agilnlt 

* Old phrase for ' the interior of ydiir own aMntry.' 
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that [ThejuHififit^ of the Spainsh War is a great point with his High- 
neut] They never regarded France; tbey never regarded any other 
Paptal State where a * hostile ' Interest was, < but Spain only.' Spain 
was their patron. Their patron all along, in England, in Ireland and Scot- 
land : no man can doubt of it Therefore I must needs say, this 
* Spanish' Interest is also, in regard to your home-affiiirs, a great 
source of your danger. It is, and it evidently is ; and will be more so, 
—upon that account that I told you of : He hath espoused Charles 
Stuart ! With whom he is fully in agreement ; for whom he hath raised 
Seven or Eight Thousand men, and has them now quartered at Bruges ; 
to which number Don John of Austria has promised that, so soon as 
the campaign is ended, which it is conceived will be in about &7e or six 
weeks, he shall have Four or Five Thousand added. And the Duke of 
Newburgh who is a Popish Prince, hath promised good assistance ac- 
cording to his power : and other Popish States the like. In this condition 
you are with that State * of Spain ;' and in this condition through un- 
avoidable necessity ; because your Enemy was naturaily an enemy, and 
is providentially too become so. [Always, by the law of his beings as An* 
tidiristian to Christian^ a virtual enemy ; and now Providence, with be- 
nejicent wisdom, has developed him into an actual one. — ^ That was his 
Highnesses fundamental reason for rushing at him in the West Indies 1 
Because he was Antichrist ?" ask same madems.'-^Why yes, it might help, 
my red4ape Friends ! I know well, if I covJdfall in with Antichrist any- 
where, wiih Supreme Qvutck and DamnabUity anywhere, I should be right 
happy to have a stroke al him if there seemed any chance /] 
- And now farther, — as there is a complication of these Interests abroad, 
so there is a complication of them here. Can we think that Papists 
and Cavaliers shake not hands in England 7 It is unworthy. Unchris- 
tian, Un-English-like,* - say you.' Yes ; but it doth serve to let yon 
see, and for that end I tell it you that yon may see, your danger, and 
the source thereof. Nay it is not only thus, in this condition of hos- 
tility, that we stand towards Spain : and towards all the Interest which 
would make void and frustrate everything that has been doing for you : 
namely, towards the Popish Interest, Papists and Cavaliers ;— but it is 
also [IBs Highness finds this sentence wUl not do, and so tries it 
another way] — ^That is to say, your danger is so great, if you will be 
sensible of it, by reason of Persons who pretend other things ! [Coming 
now to the great Miscellany of Anabaptists, Republicans, LeveUers ; your 
AUens, Sexbys, Overtons,] * Pretend, I say ;* yea who, though perhaps 
they do not all suit in theur hearts with the said * Popish ' Inteieat— 

* To combine with Papists, even for Royalists to do so. 
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( Sentence left ruinous : sense gradually becomes visible]~~Yet every man 
knows, and must know, that discontented spirits are among us some- 
^vbere ! TJiey must expect backing and support somewhere. They 
most end in the Interest of the Cavalier at the long-run. That must be 
their support ! — ^I could have reckoned this in another * head ' [Half 
soiUoquising, his Highness ; giving us a glimpse into the strange seethe . 
ing, simmering inner man cf him.] — But I give you an account of 
things as they arise to me. Because I desire to clear them to you ! Not 
discoursiyely, in the oratoric way ; but to let you see the matter of fact, 
— to let you see how the state of your affiiirs stands. [Well, your ^ 
Highness ; that certainly is the grand object of speaking to us. To show 
ME what THOU seest, tohat is in thee : why else should one human being 
dare to wag his tongue to another 7 It is frightful otherwise. One almost 
loves this incondite half-articulation of his Highness, in comparison.] 

Certain it is, there was, not long since, an endeavor to make an In- ! 
Burrection in England. [Penruddock at Salisbury; — toe heard of Wag-' 
stojf and him /] It was going on for some time before it broke out. 
It was so before the last Parliament sat. * Nay,' it was so not only i 
from the time of the undertaking of this Government ; but the spirit 
and principle of it did work in the Long-Parliament 'time.' From that - 
time to this hath there been nothing but enterprising and designing, 
against you. And this is no strange or new thing to tell you : Because 
it is true and certain that the Papists, the Priests and Jesuits have a^ 
great influence upon the Cavalier Party ; they and the Cavaliers prevail . 
upon the discontented spirits of the Nation, — who are not all so apt to 
see where the dangers lie, nor to what the management of afiaira. 
tends. Those 'Papists and Cavaliers ' do foment all things that tend to 
c2i5service ; to propagate discontentments upon the minds of men. And 
if we would instance, in particulars, those that have manifested this,— 
we could tell you how Priests and Jesuits have insinuated themselves 
into men's society ; pretending the same things that they pretended ;^ 
whose ends, * these Jesuits' ends,' have, oat of doubt, been what I have 
told you. [Dark spectres of Jesuits ; knitting up Charles Stuart, the 
Spaniard, and aU manner of Levellers and discontented Persons, into one 
Antichristian mass, to overwhelm us therewith !] 

We had that Insurrection. It was intended first to the assassination 
of my person ; — which I would not remember as anything at all con- 
siderable, to myself or to you [Very weU, your Highness!]: for they 
would have had to cut throats beyond calculation before they could havo 
been able to effect their design. But you know it very well, * this of 
the assassination ;'— -it is no fable. Persons were arraigned for it beforo 
the Parliament tat; and tried, and.upoo proof condemned [Chrard and 
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Vmod; we rammber Umm!]^4ar their desiirm to cut the throat of my- 
mHU iu>d three or four more ; whom they had singled out as being, a 
UCtle beyood ordinary, industrious to preserve the peace of the Nation. 
And did thmk to make a very good issue ' in that way,' to the accom- 
plishment of their designs ! I say, this was made good upoki the Trial. 
Before the Parliament sat, all the time the Parliament sat, they were 
about it. We did hint these things to the Parliament people by sevefal 
jiersons, who acquainted them therewith. But what fame we lay under 
I know not ! [ StLSpieions of us in that Parliament !] It was conceived, 
it seems, we had things* which rather intended to persuade agreement 
and consent, and bring money out of the people's purses, or I know not 
what :^in short nothing was believed [Very beatUifully rehated, your 
JSghne$s ; toUhout even anger at it; as the Lion teaiks quietly an through 
cobwebs* We had "• things " rtihich rather intended to, 4^., <f^. What 
most articulate rhetoric could match this half-articvlatey — articuJate enovgh 
for ike occasion /] ; though there was a series of things distinctly and 
plainly communicated to many Members. 

The Pariiament rose about the middle of January. By the 1 2th of 
March after, the people were in arms. But " they were a company of 
mean feltows,"-— aias ! — " not a lord, nor a gentleman, nor a man of for- 
tune, nor a this nor that, among them : but it was a poor headstrong 
people, a company of rash fellows who were at the undertaking of this," 
•—and that was all ! And by such things [His Highnesses face indicates 
that he means ^ no4hir^s^^ " bahhlemc7Us'^'\ have men * once well-a^cted ' 
kst their consciences and honors, complying, 'coming to agreement 
with Malignants,' upon such notions as these ! — Give me leave to tell 
you, We know it; we are able to prove. And I refer you to that 
Declaraticmf which was for guarding against Cavaliers (as I did before 
to that other ' Declaration' which set down the grounds of our war with 
Spain), Whether these things were true or no ? If men will not be- 
lievey— we are satisfied, we do our duty. \A suspicious people, your 
Highness : nay not suspicums, so much as increduJous, obstinate, dread- 
fully ihidc of skin and sense,'— ^nd unused to such phenomena as your 
Highness /] If we let you know things and the ground of them, it is 
satis&ction enough to us; But to see how men can reason themselves 
out of their honors and consciences in their compliance with tliose 
sort of people— ! — ^Which, truly I must needs say, some men had com- 
pliance with, who I thought never would for all the world : I must tell 
yon so.— 

These men rise in March. And that it was a general Design, I think 

* Means ' we made statements ;' very Oliverian expression, 
t Can be read in Parliamentary History, zz., 434. ef $eq 
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■M the worid most know and tcknowMge. For it is m evident at tlie 
day that the King [Wt mtiy caU him'' Xing''] sent Sir Joseph Wagataff 
and another, the Earl of Rochealer, to the North. And that it was 
general, we had not hy suspicion or imagination ; but we know indi- 
Tidttala ! We are able to make appear, That persons who carried them- 
■eives the most demurely and fiurly of any men in England were engaged 
in this business. And he that gave us our intelligence lost his life for 
it in Newburgh Country [ Yes, Manning was shot there ; he had toid us 
Hyde was codc'sure] ; — ^I think I may now speak of that, because he is 
dead : — but he did discover, from time to time, a full intelligence of these 
things. Therefore, How men of wicked spirits may traduce us in that 
matter ; or, notwithstanding all that hath been done, may still continue 
their eompltances ' with the Malignants ;'-^I leave it [ Yes, let thsm 
look to thai,] I think England cannot be safe unless Malignants be car- 
ried laraway! — 

There was never any design on foot bat we could hear it out of tlie 
Tower. He who commanded there* would give us account, That 
within a fortnight or such a thingf there would be some stirrings ; for a 
great concourse of people were coming to them, and they had very great 
elevation of spirits. [Vigiiant Barkstead!] And not only there; but 
in all the Counties of England. We have had informations that they 
were upon designs all over England (besides some particular plaees 
which came to our particular assurance), by knowledge we had from 
persons in the sevend Counties of England. 

And if this be so, then, as long as commotions can be held on foot, 
you are in danger of your War with Spain ; with whom all the Papal 
Interest is joined. This Pope^ is a penon all the world knows to be a 
person of zeal for his Religion, — wherein perhaps he may shame us,*- 
and a man of contrivance, and wisdom, and policy ; and his Designs are 
known to be, all over, nothing but an Endeavor to unite all the Popish 
Interests in all the Christian world, against this Nation above any, and 
against all the Protestant Interest in the world. — ^If this be so, and if you 
will take a measure of these things; if we must still hold the esteem 
that we have had ' for Spaniards,' and be ready to shake hands with 
them and the Cavaliers,— -what doth this difier from the Bishop of Can- 
terbury [Poor old Laud, and his Surplices /] * striving' to reconcile mat* 

* Barkstead, a goldsmith once, a severe vigilant Colonel now ; who has 

seen much service. 

t ** Time" might be the word ; but I am getting to love this " thing.** 
X One Chigi by natural name, called Alexander VII. as Pope ; an **Anti- 

jansenist Pope,'* say the Books. With whom, beyond the indispensabls, let 

us crave not to be acquainted. 
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ten of Relt^on ; if this temper be upon as to unite with these * Popish' 
men in Civil Things 7 Give me leave to say, and speak what I know ! 
If this be men*s mind, I tell yon plainly, — I hope I need not ; but I wish 
all the Cavaliers in England, and all the Papists, heard me declare i^ 
and many besides yourselves have ' heard me :' There are a company 
of poor men that are ready to spend their blood against such compliance ! 
[Right so, your IRghness ; that is the grand cardinal certainty! An irrt' 
vocable Act tf Legislature pMsed in one's oton heart. In spite of all 
clamors and jargons^ and constitutional debatings in Parliament and out 
of iff there is a man or two wiU have himself cut in pieces before that 
^ shaking of hands" takes place. In fact, I think Christ and Antichrist 
had better not try shaking of hands ; no good vnU come of it! Does not 
his Highness look uncommonly animated!]; — and I am persuaded of the 
same thing in you ! 

If this be our condition, — ^with respect had to this, truly let us go a 
little farther. For I would lay open the danger, wherein I think in my 
conscience we stand ; and if God give not your hearts to see and discern 
what is obvious, we shall sink, and the house will fall about our ears,*- 
upon even * what are called ' ** such sordid attempts " as these same ! 
Truly there are a great many people in this Nation, who *' would not 
reckon up every pitiful thing," ^perhaps like the nibbling of a mouse at 
one*s heel ; but only ** considerable dangers !" I will tell you plainly 
* what to me seems dangerous ;' it is not a time for compliments nor rhe- 
torical speeches. I have none, truly ;— 4)ut to tell you how we find 
things.* 

There is a generation of men in this Nation who cry up nothing but 
righteousness and justice and liberty [Coming now to the LeoeUers and 
** Commonwealth s-men,"] and these are diversified into several sects, and 
sorts of men ; and though they may be contemptible, in respect they are 
many, and so not like to make a solid vow to do you mischief, — yet 
they are apt to agree in aliguo tertio. They are known (yea, well 
enough) to shake hands with, — ^I should be loath to say with Cavaliers, 
-—but with all the scum and dirt of this Nation [Not loath to say that^ 
your Highness ?] to put you to trouble. And, when I come to speak of 
the Remedies, I shall tell you what are the most apt and proper reme- 
dies in these respects. I speak now of the very time when there waa 
an Insurrection at Salisbury, * your Wagstafls and Penruddocks openly 

in arms' [Sudden prick cf anger stings his Highness at the thought 

ff that great Peril, and how it was treated and scouted by the incredulous 

^ Pangraph irretrievably misreported ; or undecipherable for want of the 
tones and looks accompanying it; — ^in a dim uncertain manner, displays the 
above as a kind of meaning. 
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Tlndtskirtned ; and he plungea in this mannery-^ — I doabt whether it 
believed there ever was any rising in North Wales * at the same time ;' 
at Shrewsbury; at Ruf&rd Abbey, where were about Five-hundred 
horse ; or at Marston Moor ; or in Northumberland, and the other places, 
— ^where all these Insurrections were at that very time ! [Truly it is 
d^ScuU to keep one* 8 temper : sluggish mortals saved from destruction ; and 
wont so much as admit it!]^^ — ^There was a Party which was very 
proper to come between the Papists and Cavaliers ; and that Levelling 
Party hath some accession lately, which goes under a finer name or 
notion ! I think they would now be called " Commonweietlth's-men,"— ^ 
who perhaps have right to it little enough. And it is strange that inen 
of fortune and great estates [Lord Chrey of Groby; he is in the Tower; 
he and others,] siiould join with such a people. But if the fact be so, 
there will need no stretch of wit to make it evident, being so by demon- 
stration. [His Highness stiU harps on the incredulity qfa thickskinned pub* 
lic^ naturally very provoking to him in these perilous^ abstrtLse^ and ne* 
cessarUy secret operations cfhisJ] 

I say, this people at that very time, they were pretty numerous^— and 
do not despise them !^4it the time when the Cavaliers were risen, this 
very Party had prepared a Declaration against all the things that had 
been transacted ' by us ;' and called them by I know not what *• names,' 
"tyranny," *' oppression," things "against the liberty of the subject;" 
and cried out for " justice," and " righteousness," and " liberty :"•— and 
what was all this business for, but to join the Cavaliers to carry on that 
Design? And these are things, — not words! That Declaration we 
got; and the Penner of it we got [Locked him fast in Chepstow ; the un* 
ruly WUdman /] : and we have got intelligence also how the business 
was laid and contrived ; — ^which was hatched in the time of the Sitting 
of that Parliament. I do not accuse anybody : but that was the time of 
it^-Hin unhappy time! And a plausible Petition had been penned, 
which must come to me, forsooth [Through that obtuse Constitutioning 
Parliament, I fancy /], " To consider of these things, and to give redress 
and remedies." And this was so. — 

Now indeed I must tell you plainly, we suspected a great deal of 
violence then ; and we did hunt it out. I will not tell you these are 
high things [CaU them " low*^ if you like; mice nibbling a( one^s hed!] : 
but at that time when the Cavaliers were to rise, a Party was to seize 
upon General Monk in Scotland, and to commit him to Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, upon this pretence of ** liberty ;" and when they had seized him, 
and clapped him by the heels, ' him' and some other true and faithful 
Officers, they had resolved a number at the same time should march 
away for London ; leaving a party behind them,— to have their throata 
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cot by tlie Seoto ! Tbongfa I will not say they wovld have 'pmpoeeijr' 
broDg^ht it to this pass ; yet it cannot be thought but that a considerable 
* part of the' Army would have followed them * hither' at. the heels. — — 
And not only thus : but this same spirit and principle designed some 
little fiddling things upon some of your Officers, to an assassinatimi ;* 
and an officer was engaged, who was upon the Guard, to seize me in my 
bed. This was true. And other fo<dish designs there werCt^-as To get 
into a room, to get gunpowder laid in it, and to blow up the room where 
I lay. And this, we can tell yon, is true. These are Persons not wor- 
thy naming ; but the things are true. And such is the state we have 
stood in, and had to conflict with, since the last Parliament And upon 
this account, and in this combination,! it is that I say to you, That the 
ringleaders to all this are none but your old enemies the Papists and 
Cavaliers. We have some ' of them' in prison for these things. 

Now we would be loath to tell you of notions mere seraphical ! [His 
Highne$$ eUvating hi* brows ; face assuming a look of irony ^ of rough 
hanter*'] These are poor and low conceits. We have had very seraph- 
ical notions ! We have had endeavors to deal between two Interests }— 
one some section of that Commonwealth Interest ; and another which 
was a notion of a Fifth-Monarchy Interest! [A ** notion;" not even 
worA caUing a ** section" or ** pa&tt"— <-«iicA moonshine uxis it.]— 
Which * strange operation' I do not recite, nor what condition it is in, as 
thinking it not worthy our trouble. But de facto it hath been so, That 
there have been endeavors ;— as there were endeavors to make a recon* 
ciliation between Herod and Pilate that Christ might be put to death, so 
there have been endeavors of reconciliation between the Fifth-Monarchy 
men and the Commonwealth men that there might be union in order to 
an end, — ^no end can be so bad as t\ai of Herod's was, — but in order to 
end in blood and confusion ! And, that you may know, * to tell you can- 
didly,' I profess 1 do not believe of these two last, of Commonwealth men 
and Fifth-Monarchy men, but that they have stood at a distance, ' aloof 
from Charles Stuart.' \Tht Overtonsy the Harrisons are far above suck 
a thing.] I think they did not participate. I would be so charitaUe, 
I would be, That they did not But this I will tell you, That as for the 
others, they did not only set these things on work ; but they sent a fellow 
[Sexby, the piiseriUtle outcast /] . a wretched creature, an apostate from 
religion and all honesty,— they sent him to Madrid to advise with the King 
of Spain to land forces to invade this Nation. Promising satis&ction 
that they would comply and concur with him to have both men and mo- 

* Means : * they attempted to persuade some of your Officers to that ** ]itr 
Ue fiddUng thing." * 
t Identity of time and attempt. 
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nies ; nndertaking both to engage the Fleet to mutiny, and also your 
Anny to gain a garrison ' on the coast ;' to raise a party * so' that, if 
the Spaniard would say where he would land, they would be ready to 
assist him ! — ^This person was sometimes* a Colonel in the Army. He 
went with Letters to the Archduke Leopoldus and Don John. That 
was an " Ambassador ;" — and gave promise of much monies : and hath 
been soliciting, and did obtain monies ; which he sent hither by Bills of 
Exchange : — and God, by His providence, we being exceeding poor, di- 
rected that we lighted on some of them, and some of the monies ! [Keep 
hM cf them, your Highness /] Now if they be payable, let Ihem be 
called for ! [He won't caU, 1 believe.] — If the House shall think fit to 
onler any inspection into these things, they may have it. 

We think it our duty to tell you of these things ; and we can make 
tbem good. Here is your danger ; that is it ! Here is a poor Nation 
that hath wallowed in its blood ; — ^though, thanks be to God, we have 
had Peace these four or five years : yet here is the condition we stand 
in. And I think I should be false to you, if I did not give you this true 
representation of it. 

I am to tell you, by the way, a word to justify a Thing [Coming to 
the Major-GeneralsJ] which, I hear, is much spoken of. When we 
knew all these Designs before mentioned; when we found that the 

Cavaliers would not be quiet ^No quiet ; ^' there is no peace to the 

wicked," saith the Scripture (Isaiah^ Fifty-seventh) : " They are like 
the troubled sea, which cannot rest ; whose waters throw up mire and 
dirt."f They cannot rest, — ^they have no peace with God in Jesus 
Christ to the remission of sins ! They do not know what belongs to 
that [My brave one /] ; therefore they know not how to be at rest ; there- 
fore they can no more cease from their actions than they can cease to 

live, — ^nor so easily neither ! ^Truly when that insurrection was, and 

we saw it in all the roots and grounds of it, we did find out a little poor 
Invention, which I hear has been much regretted. I say, there was a 
little thing invented ; which was the erecting of your Major-Generals 
[ Yes !] : To have a little inspection upon the People thus divided, thus 
discontented, thus dissatisfied, 'split* into divers interests, — and the 
workings of the Popish Party ! * Workings ' of the Lord Taffe and 
others ;| the most consisting of Natural-Irish rebels, and all those men 

* Means ' at one time ;* as almost all know. 

t Isaiah, Ivii., 20, 21. 

X His Highness suddenly breaks ofi* after new quarry on mention of this 
Party. The Lord Ta£fe is even now very busy, at Antwerp (Thurloe, v.), 
with Chancellor Hyde, "throwing up mure and dirt** of the insurrection 
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yoa have fonght against in Ireland, and have expulsed from thence, aa 
having had a hand in that bloody Massacre ;— of him and of those that 
were under his power ; who were now to have joined in this excellent 
business of Insurrection ! — 

And upon such a Rising as that was, — truly I think if ever anytliing 
were justifiable as to Necessity, and honest in every respect, this was. 
And I could as soon venture my life with it as with anything I ever un- 
dertook ! [His Highness looks animated.] We did find, — ^I mean my- 
self and the Coancil did, — ^That, if there were need to have greater 
forces to carry on this work, it was a most righteous thing to put the 
charge upon that Party wliich was the cause of it. [ Yea .'] And if 
there be any man that hath a face averse to this, I dare pronounce him 
to be a man against the Interest of England ! — Upon this account, upon 
this ground of necessity ; when we saw what game they were upon ; 
and knew individual persons, and of the greatest rank, not a few, en- 
gaged in this business (I knew one man that laid down his life for it) 
[^ Name ?" He must go unnamed, this one /] ; and had it by intercepted 
Letters made as clear as the day ; — we did think it our duty To make 
that class of persons who, as evidently as anything in the world, were 
in the combination ' of the insurrectionists,' bear their share of the 
charge. ' Bear their share,' one with another, for the raising of the 
Forces which were so necessary to defend us against those Designs ! 
And truly if any man be angry at it, — I am plain, and shall use an homely 
expression : Let him turn the buckle of his girdle behind him !* If this 
were to be done again, I would do it. 

How the Major-Generals have behaved themselves in that work ? I 
hope they are men, as to their persons, of known integrity and fidelity ; 
and men who have freely adventured their blood and lives for that good 
Cause, — if it * still ' be thought such, and it was well stated, * this mom- 

ii3g>' against all the ' new ' humors and fancies of men ! ^And truly 

England doth yet receive one day more of Lengthening out its tranquil- 
lity, by that same service of theirs.f 

Well ; your danger is as you have seen. And truly I am sorry it ia 

kind. He was in trouble long ago at the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
on the score of the Irish Massacre ; sat some time in the Tower (Clarendon, 
ii., 216) witR Lord Dillon and others ; a generation " who can no more 
cease from their practices than they can cease to live, nor so easily neither !" 

• The Proverb is in Ray ; but without commentary. I •suppose it means, 
< Let him seek what is uneasy in himself, and try to alter that; the thing 
he is angry at is not wrong, and cannot be altered. Perhaps his girdle will 
sit easier the reverse way ^ 

t * that occasion ' in. orig. 
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80 great But I wish it to cause no despondency ;— as truly, I think, it 
will not : for we are Englishmen ; that is one good fact. And if God 
give a Nation the property of valor and courage, it is honor and a 
mercy ' from Him.' [ Yes, it is a great thing, your Highness !] And 
much more * than English !' Because, you all, I hope, are Christian 
Men, who know Jesus Christ [Yea!], and know that cause which bath 
been mentioned to you this day. 

Having declared to you my sense and knowledge, — pardon me if I 
say so, my knowledge,— of the condition of these poor Nations, for it 
hath an influence upon them all, it concerneth them all very palpably : 
I should be to blame if I did not a little offer to you the Remedies. 
[^Second head of Method : the Remedies.] I would comprehend them un- 
der two considerations. They are both somewhat general. The one is. 
The Considering all things that may be done, and ought to be done, in 
order to Security ; that is one. And truly the other is a common head, 
* a general, nay a universal consideration,' — the other is. Doing all 
things that ought to be done in order to Reformation : and with that I 
will close my Discourse. All that hath hitherto been hinted at was but 
to give you a sense of the danger ; which ' truly ' is most material and 
significant ; for which principally you are called hither to advise of the 
remedies. — ^I do put them, ' the remedies,' into this twofold method, not 
bat that I think they are scarcely distinct. I do believe, truly, upon 
serious and deliberate consideration : That a true Reformation, as it 
may, and will through God's acceptance, and by the endeavors of His 
poor servants, be, — ^That that, < I say,' will be pleasing in His sight ; and 
will prove not only what shall avert the present danger, but be a worthy 
return for all the blessings and mercies which you have received. So, 
in my conscience, if I were put to show it, this hour. Where the secur- 
ity of these Nations will lie ? — ^forces, arms, watchings, posts, strength ; 
your being and freedom ; be as politic and diligent, and as vigilant as 
you can be, — ^I would say in my conscience, and as before Almighty 
God I speak it : I think your Reformation, if it be honest and thorough 
and just, it will be your best security ! [Hear him ; hear, hear /] 

First, ' however,' with regard to Security * outwardly considered.' We 
will speak a little distinctly to that. [<* Be ye wise as serpents toiihal /] 
You see where your War is. It is with the Spaniard. You have Peace 
with all * other ' Nations, or the most of them ; Swede, Dane, Dutch. 
At present, I say, it is well ; it is at present so. And so likewise with 
the Portugal, with France^ — the Mediterranean Sea. Both these 
States ; both Christian apd Profane ; the Mahometan ; — ^you have Peace 
with them all. Only with Spain, you have a difference, you have a War. 
I pvay coDtider it Do I come to teU yoa that I would tie you to this 
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War ? No. ' According ' as you shall find yoar spirits and 
grounded in what hath been said, so let yon and me join in the prosecn- 
tion of that War,—* according ' as we are satisfied, and as the cause shall 
appear to our consciences in the sight of the Lord. But if yoa can come 
to prosecute it, prosecute it vigorously or don't do it at all ! — 

Truly I shall speak a very great word,— -one may ask a very great 
question : ** Unde, Whence shall the means of it come ?" Our Nation 
is overwhelmed in debts ! Nevertheless I think it my duty to deal 
plainly ; I shall speak what even Nature teacheth us. If we engage in 
a business, — a recoiling man may haply recover of his enemy : but the 
wisdom of a man surely will be in the keeping of his ground ! There- 
fore that is what I advise you, That we join together to prosecute it 
vigorously. In the second place I would advise you to deal efifectoally, 
»-«ven because there is such a '* complication of interests," * as some 
keep objecting.' If you believe that there is such a complication of in- 
terests, — why, then, in the name of Grod, that excites you the moro to do 
it ! Give me leave to tell you, I do not believe that in any war that ever 
was in former times, nor in any engagements that you have had with 
other * enemies,' this Nation had more obligation upon it to look to itself, 
— ^to forbear waste of time, precious time ! Needlessly to mind things 
that are not essential ; to be quibbling about words, and comparatively 
about things of no moment ; and in the meantime, being in such a case 
as I suppose you know we are, — to sufier ourselves to be wanting to a 
just defence against the common Enemies abroad, or not to be thoroughly 
sensible of the Distempers that are at home* — ! — ^I know, perhaps there 
are many considerations which may teach you, which may incline you to 
keep your own hands tender from men of one Religion ' with ourselves,'! 
and of an interest that is so spread in the Nation. However, if they seek 
the eradication of the Nation ; if they be active as you have seen, and ' as * 
it hath been made manifest so as not to be denied, to the carrying on of their 
Designs ; if England must be eradicated by persons complicated with the 
Spaniard ; if this must be brought upon us through distempers and falseness 
of men among themselves, — then the question is no more than this: 
Whether any consideration whatsoever shall lead us, for fear of eradicating 
distempers, to sufier all the honest Interests of this Nation to be eradicated ? 
Therefore, speaking generally of any of their distempers, ' which are ' 
of all sorts, — where a member cannot be cured, the rule is plain, En$e 
rescindendum est immedicabile vvlnus. And I think it is of such an ad- 
vantage that nothing ever could more properly be put in practice} since 
this or any Nation ' first ' was. 

* Original sentence incomplete ; or tacked with radical incohervncy to 
the foregoing: the sense, on either hypothesis, is very visible, 
t Royalists, and other DiacontMited; Pratostaats, thoi^h Plotters. 
X ' used * in arig. 
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As to those lesser Distempers of people that pretend Religion, yet 
which from the whole consideration of Religion, would fall under one of the 
heads of Reformation, — ^I had rather put these under this head ;* and I 
shall the less speak to it, because you have been so well spoken to already 
to-day ' elsewhere.' I will tell you the truth : Our practice since the last 
Parliament hath been, To let all this Nation see that whatever pretensions 
to Religion would continue quiet, peaceable, they should enjoy conscience 
and liberty to themselves ; — and not to make Religion a pretence for 
arms and blood. Truly we have suffered them, and that cheerfully, so 
to enjoy their own liberties. Whatsoever is contrary, * and not peacea- 
ble' let the pretence be never so specious, — if it tend to combination, to 
interests and factions, we shall not care, by the grace of God, whom we 
meet withal, though never so specious, * if they be not quiet !' And truly 
I am against all " liberty of conscience" repugnant to this. If men will 
profess, — ^be they those under Baptism, be they those of the Independent 
judgment simply, or of the Presbyterian judgment, — in the name of God, 
encourage them, countenance them ; so long as they do plainly continue 
to be thankful to God, and to make use of the liberty given them to en- 
joy their own consciences ! For as it was said to-day, undoubtedly " tki» 
is the peculiar Interest all this while contended for." [An excellent 
*• Interest ;" very indispensable in a state of genuine Protestaniism, which 
latter has itself for some time been indispensable enough.] 

Men who believe in Jesus Christ— that is the Form that gives being 
to true religion, * namely,' to Faith in Christ and walking in a profession 
answerable to that Faith ;— men who believe the remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ, and free justification by the blood of Christ ; who live 
upon the grace of God : those men who are certain they are so [Faiiih of 
assurance],-—' they' are members of Jesus Christ and are to Him the ap- 
ple of His eye. Whoever hath this Faith, let his Form be what it will ; 
he walking peaceably, without prejudice to others under other Forms :-— 
it is a debt due to God and Christ ; and He will require it, if that Chris- 
Uan may not enjoy his liberty. [True tolerance; a noble thing : patience, 
indifference as to the Unessential; liveliest impatience^ inexorable Iktole- 
BAHCE /or the want of the Essential !] 

If a man of one form will be trampling upon the heels of another 
form; if an Independent, for example, will despise him* who is' under 
Baptism, and will revile him, and reproach and provoke him,— I will not 
Bufier it in him. If, on the other side, those of the Anabaptist « judg- 

• Of ' doing all we can for Security ;' they will stood better under this, 
thinks his Highness. His Highness half-soliloquising, suddenly bethmking 
bimteU; again shows us a glimpse of his Speech in a state of genesis. 
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ment ' shall be censnring the Godly Minbtera of the Nation who profess 
under that of Independency ; or if those that profess under Presbytery shidl 
be reproaching or speaking evil of them, traducing and censuring of them, 
-—as I would not be willing to see the day when England shall be in the 
power of the Presbytery to impose upon the consciences of others that 
profess faith in Christ, — so I will not endure any reproach to them. 
But God give us hearts and spirits to keep things equal. Which, truly 
I must profess to you, hath been my temper. I have had some boxes 
'on the ear,' and rebukes, — on the one hand and on tlie other; some 
censuring me for Presbytery; others as an inletter to all the Sects 
and Heresies of the Nation. I have borne my reproach : but I have, 
through God's mercy, not been unhappy in hindering any one Religion 
to impose upon another. And truly I must needs say (I speak it ex- 
perimentally) : I have found it, I have, that those of the Presbyterian 
judgment — [" Do ihemselzes 'partly approve my plan,*^ he means to say ; but 
starting off into broken sentences, as he is liable to do, never says it] — 
—I speak it knowingly, as having received from very many Counties 
^-I have had Petitions, and acknowledgments and professions, from 
whole Counties ; as from Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and other Coun- 
ties. Acknowledgments that they, * the Presbyterians there,' do but 
desire they may have liberty and protection in the worshipping of God 
according to their own judgments ; for the purging of their congrega- 
tions, and the laboring to attain more purity of faith and repentance ; — 
and that, in their outward profession, they will not strain themselves 
beyond their own line. I have had those Petitions; I have them to 
show. And I confess I look at that as the blessedest thing which hath been 
since the adventuring upon this Government, *or' which these times 
produce. And I hope I gave them fair and honest answers. And if it 
shall be found to be the Civil Magistrate's real endeavor to keep all pro- 
fessing Christians in this relation to one another ; not sufi&ring any to 
say or do what will justly provoke the others ; — ^I think he that would 
have more liberty than this, is not worthy of any. 

This therefore I think verily, if it may be under consideration for Re- 
formation : — ^I say if it please God to give you and me hearts to keep 
this straight, * it may be a great means' in giving countenance to just 
Ministers— [Jn such semi articulate uneasy way does his Highness hustle 
himself over into the discussion of a new Topic] — in countenancing a 
just maintenance to them, by Tithes or otherwise. For my part I should 
think I were very treacherous if I took away Tithes, till I see tl^e Le- 
gislative Power settle Maintenance to Ministers another way. But 
whoever they be that shall contend to destroy Tithes, — ^it doth as surely 
cut their <the Minister's' throato as it is a drift to take Tithes away 
before another mode of maintenance, or way of preparation towaids 
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such, be had. Truly I think all such practices and proceedinga ehoald 
be discountenanced. I have heard it from as g^acioas a Minister as any 
in England ; I have had it professed : That it would be a far greater 
satis&ction to them to have maintenance another way, — ^if the State will 

provide it. [ Sensation among the Voluntaries ! His Highness pro* 

ceeds no farther in that direction at present. The next senterux suddenly 
drawing itself up into a heap ; comprising both ideasy " tithes " and 
" EQUALITY," and in free^wing half-articulate manner uttering them 
both at once, must he given precisely as it stands, — Grammar yielding 
place to something still neee^uUer, to . tbaksfa&ency of Speech unth or 

without grammar.] ^Therefore I think, for the keeping of the Church 

and people of God and professors in their several forms in this liberty, 
— I think as it, ' this of tithes, or some other maintenance,' hath been 
a thing that is the root of visible Profession [No public maintenance, no 
regular priest], the upholding of this — ^I think you will find a blessing 
in it : — if God keep your hearts to keep things in this posture and 
balance which is so honest and so necessary. [Better keep up Tithes, till 
toe see !] 
Truly, there might be some other things offered to you, in point of 

Reformation: a Reformation of Manners, to wit But I had forgot 

one thing which I must remember ! It is the Church's work, you know, 
in some measure : yet give me leave to ask, and I appeal unto your con* 
sciences. Whether or there hath not been an honest care taken for the 
ejecting of Scandalous Ministers, and for the bringing-in of them that 
have passed an Approbation ? [Our two Commissions, of Triers and 
Expurgators,] I dare say such an Approbation as never passed in Eng- 
land before ! And give me leave to say. It hath been with this difierence 
' from the old practice,' that neither Mr. Parson nor Doctor in the Uni- 
versity hath been reckoned stamp enough by those that made these Ap- 
probations ; — though, I can say too, they have a great esteem for Learn- 
ing ; and look at Grace as most useful when it falls unto men with 
rather than without * that addition ;' and wish, with all their hearts, the 
flcmrishing of all those Institutions of Learning, as much as any. I 
think there hath been a conscience exercised, both by myself and the 
Ministers, towards them that have been Approved. I may say, such an 
one, as I truly believe was never known in England, ' in regard to this 
matter.' And I do verily believe that God hath, for the Ministry, a very 
great seed in the yonUi <now' in the Universities; who instead of 
studying Books, study their own hearts. I do believe, as God hath made 
a very great and flourishing seed to that purpose ; so this Ministry of 
England — ^I think in my very conscience that God will bless and fiivor 
it ; and hath blessed it, to the gaining of very many sonls. It was 
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never bo upon the thriving hand sioee England was, as at this day. 
Thereibre I say, in these things, ' in these arrangements made by as,* 
which tend to the profession of the Gospel and Poblic Ministry, ' I think' 
yon will be so far from hindering, that yon will farther them. And I 
ahall be willing to join with yon. 

I did hint to yon my thoughts about the Refonnation of Manners. 
And those abases that are in this Nation throagh disorder, are a thing 
which should be much in yom* hearts. It is that, which, I am confident, 
Is a description and character of the Interest you have been engaged 
against, 'the Cavalier Interest:' the badge and character of counte- 
nancing Profaneness, Disorder and Wickedness in all places — [A horrir 
hie *' character,^* your Highnass ; not undeserved hitherto : and under oxm 
new D^ender of the FaUh (^ you could see into futurity) what a height 
of evidence wiU it rise to/] —and whatever is most of kin to these, and 
most agrees with what is Popery, and < with' the profane Nobility and 
Gentry of this Nation ! In my conscience, it was a shame to be a 
Christian, within these fifleen, sixteen or seventeen years, in this Nation ! 
Whether '* in Cssar's house," or elsewhere ! It was a shame, it was a 
reproach to a man ; and the badge of ''Puritan" was put upon it. — ^We 
would keep up [He bethinks him of the above word " jsrqfane"] Nobility 
and Gentry : — and the way to keep them up is, Not to sufier them to be 
patronisers or countenancers of debauchery and disorders ! And yon 
will hereby be as laborers in that work ' of keeping them up.' And a 
man may tell as plainly as can be what becomes of us, if we grow in- 
different and lukewarm ' in repressing evil,' under I know not what 
weak pretensions. [ Yes, your Highness ; even soy^were you and I in a 
minority of Two upon it 7 " Merry Monarchs^* of the NeU-Gwynn Defen^ 
der kind, and the gaUantest Sir Charles Sedleys in their favem-baicoTty in 
Bow Street, are and remain a most mournful fhenomenon to me; nunam^ 
fuUer than Death ;^~eqtuU to Death wUh a Chrimdldi mask clapt on it !] 
If it lives in us, therefore ; I say, if it be in the general ' heart of the 
Nation,' it is a thing I am confident our liberty and prosperity depend 
upon, — ^Reformation. Make it a shame to see men bold in sin and pro* 
faneness, and God will bless 3rou. You will be a blessing to the Na^ 
tion ; and by this, will be more repairers of breaches than by anything 
in the world. Truly these things do respect the souls of men. sldA the 
spints,-*which are the men. The. mind is the man. If that he kept 
pure, a man signifies somewhat ; if not, I would very fain see what 
difference there is betwixt him and a beast. He hath only some activity 
to do some more mischief. [A real ^^ Head cfihe Church^Hhis ^^King;** 
not an imaginary one /] 

There are some things which respect the Estates of men ; and there 
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ifl one general Grievance in the Nation. It is the Law. ['* Hear, hear!*^ 
from aU quarters cf the Nation,'] Not that the Laws are a grievance ; 
but there are Laws that are ; and the great grievance lies in the execu- 
tion and administration. I think I may say it, I have as eminent Judges 
in this land as have been had, as the Nation has had, for these many years. 
\HaLe and others ; yea /] — ^Truly I could be particular as to the executive 
part * of it,' as to the administration * of the Law ;' but that would trou- 
ble you. The truth of it is. There are wicked and abominable Laws, 
which ' it ' will be in your power to alter. To hang a man for Six-and- 
eight-pence, and I know not what ; to hang for a trifle, and acquit mur- 
der, — ^is in the ministration of the Law, through the ill-framing of it. I 
have known in my experience abominable murders acquitted. And to 
see men lose their lives for petty matters : this is a thing God will reckon 
for. [ Your Highness actually says so, believes so ?] And I wish it may 
not lie upon this Nation a day longer than you have an opportunity to 
give a remedy ; and I hope I shall cheerfully join with you in it. This 
hath been a great grief to many honest hearts and conscientious people ; 
and I hope it is in all your hearts to rectify it. 

I have little more to say to you, being very weary ; and I know you 
are so * too.' Truly I did begin with what I thought was ' the means ' 
to carry on this War (if you will carry it on). That we might join to- 
gether in that vigorously. And I did promise an answer to an objection : 
" But what will you prosecute it with ? The State is hugely in debt ; I 

believe it comes to [Reporter cannai hear; on his Paper is mere 

Blank ;—^nay I think his Highness stutters, does not clearly articulate any 
sum.] — ^The Treasure of the State is run out. We «hall not be an 
enemy to your inspection ; but desire it, — that you should inspect the 
Treasury, and how monies have been expended. And we are not afraid 
to look the Nation in the face upon this score. And therefore we will 
say negatively ,jl2r5/, No man can say we have misemployed the Treasures 
of this Nation, and embezzled it to particular and private uses. 

It may be we have not been, — ^as the world terms it, — so fortunate in 
all our successes, ' in the issues of all our attempts ?' [Hispaniola was a 
terrible affair, your Highness ; and Jamaica is yet — a load to crush any 
"but a Man of Hope /] Truly if we are of mind that Grod may not decide 
for us in these things, I think we shall be quarrelling wilii what Grod 
* Himself ' will answer ' for.' And we hope we are able, — ^it may be 
weakly, I doubt not, — ^to give an answer to God, and to give an answer 
to every man's conscience in the sight of God, of the reason of things. 
But we shall tell you, it — [** Jif," ihe principal " reason " we could give, 
tvas ihe Plotting of the Cavaliers ; whereat his Highness bursts into sudden 

VOL. II. 12 
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spontaneous combustion again!'] — was part of the Arch-Fire, which hath 
been in this yoar time ; wherein there were flames good store, fire 
enough ; — and it will be your wisdom and skill, and God's blessing upon 
you, to quench them both here and elsewhere ! I say it again, our en- 
deavors — ^by those that have been appointed, by those that have been 
Major-Generals ; I can repeat it with comfort, — ^they have been efiectual 
for the Preservation of your Peace I [ What loorlds cf old terror, rage, and 
endeavor, all dead now ; what continents cf extinct fire, cf life-volcanoes 
once blazing, now sunk in eternal darkness, do we discern with emotioTij 
through this chance crevice in his Highness /] It hath been more effectual 
towards the discountenancing of Vice and settling Religion, than any- 
thing done these fifty years : I will abide by it, notwithstanding tlie envy 
and slander of foolish men ! [Poor Oliver, noble Oliver /] But I say 
there was a Design — ^I confess I speak that to you with a little vehemen- 
cy — But you had not peace two months together, ' nothing but plot after 
plot ;' I profess I believe it as much as ever I did anything in the world ; 
and how instrumental 2^, 'these Major-Generals,* have been to your peace 
and for your preservation, by such means, — which, we say, was Neces- 
sity ! More ' instrumental ' t]ian all instituted things in the world ! 

If you would make laws against whatever things God may please to send, 
' laws ' to meet everything that may happen, — ^you make a law in the face 
of Grod ; you tell God you will meet all His dispensations, and will, stay 
things whether He will or no ! * But if you make good laws of Govern- 
ment, that men may know how to obey and to act for Government, they 
may be laws that have frailty and weakness : ay, and ' yet ' good laws to 
be observed. But if nothing should * ever '- be done but what ' is accord- 
ing to Law," the throat of the Nation may be cut while we send for some 
to make a Law ! [The Tyrants plea 7 — Yes ; and the true Governor's, 
my friend; for extremes meet,] Therefore certainly it is a pitiful beastly 
notion to think, though it be for ordinary Government to live by law and 
rule, yetf — ' if a Government in extraordinary circumstances go beyond 
the law even for self-preservation, it is ' to be clamored at, and blottered 
at. [His Highness stUl extremely animated ; wants as if more tongnes 
than one to speak all he feels!] When matters of Necessity come, 

* " Laws against events," insisted on before, p. 221 . The " event " there 
could be no law against beforehand, was the universal rising of the cutthroat 
Cavaliers ; a thing not believed in by the thick-skinned, but too well known 
to his Highness as a terrible verity,— which the thickest skin would have 
got acquainted with, moreover, had it not been for him ! Evidently a most 
provoking topic. 

t A small hiatus in the ms. (Burton, p. clxxii.), which imagination can 
easily fill. 
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then without guilt extraordinary remedies may not be applied 7 Who 
can be so pitiful a person ! — 

I confess, if Necessity be 'pretended, there is so much the more sin. A 
laying the irregularity of men's actions upon God as if He had sent a 
Necessity ; — ^who doth indeed send Necessities ! But to anticipate these 
— ^For as to an appeal to God, I own it, * own this Necessity,' conscien- 
tiously to God ; and the principles of Nature dictate the thing : — ^but if 
there be a supposition, I say, of a Necessity which is not, every act so 
done hath in it the more sin. This ' whether in a given case, there is a 
Necessity or not,' perhaps is rather to be disputed than otherwise : But 
I must say I do not know one action * of this Government,' no not one, 
but it hath been in order to the peace and safety of the Nation. And 
the keeping of some in prison [LUbum, WUdman, Overton, Grey of 
Chroby, WiUoughby of Parham, occasionally Harrison and others: a fair 
stock of Prisoners up and down /] hath been upon such clear and just 
grounds that no man can except against it. I know there are some im- 
prisoned in the Isle of Wight, in Cornwall and elsewhere ; and the cause 
of their imprisonment was. They were all found acting things which 
tended to the disturbance of the Peace of the Nation. Now these prin- 
ciples made us say to them : '* Pray live quietly in your own countries ; 
you shall not be urged with bonds or engagements, or to subscribe to the 
Grovemment." But they would not so much as say, " We will promise 
to live peaceably." If otiiers are imprisoned, it is because they have 
done such things. And if other particulars strike,* we know what to say, 
— as having endeavored to walk as those that would not only give an 
account to God of their actings in Authority, but had * withal ' to give 
an account of them to men. [Anticlimax ; — hetier than some Climaxes ; 
fun cf simplicity and discretion.'] 

I confess I have digressed much. [ Yes, your Highness ; it has been a 
very loose-floicing Discourse ; like a big tide on shallow shores, imth few 
banks or barriers /] — I would not have you be discouraged if you think 
the State is exceeding poor. Give me leave to tell you, we have man- 
aged the Treasury not unthriftily, nor to private uses ; but for the use 
of the Nation and Government ; — and shall give you this short account. 
When the Long Parliament sat,t this Nation owed 700,000Z. We ex- 
amined it ; it was brought unto that,— in that short Meeting * of the 
Little Parliament,' within half a year after the Government came into 
our hands. I believe there was more rather than less. They, *the 
Long-Parliament people ' had 120,000Z. a-month ; they had the King's, 
Queen's, Prince's, Bishops' Lands ; aJl. Delinquents' Estates, and the 

* Means ' give offence.' t Polite for * ceased to sit* 
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Dean-and-Chapter Lands ; — which was a very rich Treasure. As sooa 
as ever we came to the Government, we abated 30,0002. the first half- 
year, and 60,0002. after. We had no benefits of those Estates, at all 
considerable ; [Only the merest fractions of them remaining now unsold.] 
I do not think, the fiftieth part of what they had : — and give me leave to 
tell you. You are not so much in debt as we found you,* We know it 
hath been maliciously dispersed, as if we had set the Nation into 2,500,- 
0002. of debt : but I tell you, you are not so much in debt, by some thou- 
sands, — ^I think I may say, by some hundreds of thousands ! This is 
true that I tell you. We have honestly, — it may be not so wisely as 
some others would have done, — ^but with honest and plain hearts, labor- 
ed and endeavored the disposal of Treasure to Public Uses ; and labored 
to pull oflfthe common charge 60,0002. a-month, as you see. And if we 
had continued that charge that was left upon the Nation, perhaps we 
could have had as much money ' in hand,' as now we are in debt. — 
These things being thus, I did think it my duty to give you this account, 
— ^though it be wearisome even to yourselves and to me. 

Now if I had the tongue of an Angel ; if I was so certainly Inspired 
as the holy Men of God have been, I could rejoice, for your sakes, and 
for these Nations' sakes, and for the sake of God, and of His Cause 
which we have all been engaged in, If I could move afiections in you to 
that which, if you do it, will save this Nation ! If not — you plunge it (to 
all human appearance), * it ' and all Interests, yea and all Protestants in 
the world, into irrecoverable ruin ! — 

Therefore I pray and beseech you, in the name of Christ, Show your- 
selves to be men ; '' quit yourselves like men !" It doth not infer any 
reproach if you do show yourselves men : Christian men, — which alone 
will make you " quit yourselves." I do not think that, to this work you 
have in hand, a neutral spirit will do. That is a Laodicean spirit ; and 
we know what God said of that Church : it was " lukewarm," and 
therefore He would ^ spew it out of His mouth !" It is not a neutral 
spirit that is incumbent upon you. And if not a neutral spirit, it is 
much less a stupefied spirit, inclining you, in the least disposition, the 
tvrong way ! Men are, in their private consciences, every day making 
shipwreck ; and it's no wonder if these can shake hands with persons 
of reprobate Interests : — such, give me leave to think, are the Popish 
Interests. For the Apostle brands them so, " Having seared conscien- 
ces." Though I do not judge every man : — but the ringleaders f are 

• Antea, p. 241. 

t Of the Insurrectionary persons, and the general Miscellany who favor 
the Popish Interests ; it is on these more than on Papists proper that his 
Highness is now again coming to glance. 
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snch. The Scriptures foretold there should be such. It is not such a 
BIMiit that will carry this work on ! It is men in a Christian state ; 
who have toorks with faith ; who know how to lay hold on Christ for 
remission * of sins,' till a man be brought to ^ glory in hope." Such an 
hope kindled in men's spirits will actuate them to such ends as you are 
tending to : and so many as are partakers of that, and do own your 
standings,* wherein the Providence of God hath set and called you to 
this work, * so many ' will carry it on. 

If men, through scruple, be opposite, you cannot take them by the 
hand to carry them * along with you,' — it were absurd : if a man be 
scrupling the plain truth before him, it is in vain to meddle with him. 
He hath placed another business in his mind ; he is saying, ^ O, if We 
could but exercise wisdom to gain Civil Liberty, — ^Religion would fol- 
low !" [His Highness thinks Religion will PRECED£r-as / hope thou 
alsOf in a sense, emphatically thinkest. His Highness does not much 
i^ect ConstitutionrbuilderSf Oceana Harringtons, and Members of (he 
Rota Club. Here however he has his eye principally upon the late Par" 
Uament, with its Constitutionrpedantries and parchments,] Certainly 
there are such men, who are not maliciously blind, whom Gkxi, for some 
cause, exercises. [ Yes, your Highness ; we poor Modems have had 
whole shoals of them, and stiU have, — in the later sections of that same 
<* work " you are engaged in,] It cannot be expected that they should 
do anything! [Prcfound silence,] These men, — ^they must demon- 
strate that they are in bonds. Could we have carried it thus far, if 

we had sat disputing in that manner ? I must profess I recjron that 
difficulty more than all the wrestling with flesh and Uood. [What 
could so try one as thai Pedant Parliament did ; disputing, doling out 
pennyweights of distilled constitution ; and Penruddock, Charles Stuart 
and the Spaniards waiting momentarily to come in, with Ate and (he Scar^ 
let Woman in their rear 7] Doubting, hesitating men, they are not fit 
for your work. You must not expect that men of hesitating spirits, 
under the bondage of scruples, will be able to carry on this work, much 
less such as are merely carnal, natural ; such as having an '* outward 
profession of Godliness," whom the Apostle speaks of so often, ''are 
enemies to the cross of Christ : whose god is their belly ; whose glory 
is in their shame ; who mind earthly things." [A really frightful kind 
of character ; — and not yet obsolete, though its dialect is changed f] Do 
you think these men will rise to such a spiritual heat for the Nation as 
shall carry you a Cause like this; as will meet * and defy ' all die op^ 
positions that the Devil and wicked men can make ? [Not to be «r- 

* Present official positions. 
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jedbtAy ymir Highness ; not at ail. And yet we, two hundred years later, 
now do we go an expecting il^^ the aid of BaUotrBoxes, lUformrClvb 

Attorneys, ^., 4<. /] 

Give me leave to tell you,— those that are called to this work, it will 
not depend * for them ' upon formalities, nor notions, nor speeches ! [A 
certain iruculency on his Highnesses visage.] I do not look the work 
should be done by these. * No ;' but by men of honest hearts, engaged 
to God: BtrengUiened by Providence; enlightened in His words, to 
know His Word,— to which He hath set His Seal, sealed with the blood 
of His Son, with the blood of His Servants ; that is such a spirit as will 
carry on this work. [Scant in the Pedant Parliament, scant in the Rota 
Club ; not to be found in the ReformrClub Attorney, or his Ballot-Box, at 

oM,] 

Therefore I beseech you, do not dispute of unnecessary and unprofit- 
able things which may divert you from carrying on so glorious a work 
as this is. I think every objection that ariseth is not to be answered ; 
Aor have I time for it I say, look up to God ; have peace among your- 
selves. Know assuredly that if I have interest,* I am by the voice of 
the People the Supreme Magistrate ; [We wHl have no disputing about 
thatf^ytm are aware /] and, it may be, do know somewhat that might 
satisfy my conscience, if I stood in doubt! But it is a union, really it 
is a union, * this ' between you and me : and both of us united in faith 
and love to Jesus Christ, and to His peculiar Interest in the world, — 
that must ground this work. And in that, if I have any peculiar Interest 
which is personal to myself, which is not subservient to the Public end, 
^t were not an extravagant thing for me to curse myself: because I 
know God will curse me, if I have ! [Lock in that countenance of his 
Highness!] I have learned too much of God, to dally with Him, and 
to be bold with Him, in these things. And I hope I never shall be bold 
with Him ;— though I can be bold with men, if Christ be pleased to 
assist ! — 

I say, if there be love between us, so that the Nationsf may say, 
^ These are knit together in one bond, to promote the glory of God 
against the Common Enemy ; to suppress everything that is Evil ; and 
encourage whatsoever is of Godliness," — ^yea, the Nation will bless you ! 
And really that and nothing else will work off these Disaflfections from 
the minds of men; which are great,— perhaps greater than all the 
* other ' oppositions you can meet with. I do know what I say. When 
I speak of these things, I speak my heart before (rod ; — and, as I said 
before, I dare not be bold with Him. I have a little faith : I have a 
little lived by faith, and therein I may be " bold." If I spoke other than 

* Means < if you see me in power.' f The Three Nations. 
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the a£fectioii8 and secrets of my heart, I know he would not bear it at 
my hands ! [Deep siience ; his Highnesses voice, in sonorous hass, alone 
audible in the Painted Chamber,] Therefore in the fear and name of 
God : Go on, with love and integrity, against whatever arises of contrary 
to those ends which you know and have been told of ; and the blessing 
of God go with you,-r4ind the blessing of God wiU go with you! 
[Amen /] — 

I have but one thing more to say. I know it is troublesome : — ^But I 
did read a Psalm yesterday ; which truly may not unbecome both me to 
tell you of, and you to observe. It is the Eighty-fifth Psalm f' it is 
very instructive and significant : and though I do but a little touch upon 
it, I desire your perusal at pleasure. [ We wUl many of us read it, this 
night ; almost all cf us, ioith one view or the other ; — and some cf us may 
sing a part of it at evening worship,'] 

It begins: "Lord, Thou hast been very favorable to Thy Land;*' 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven 
the iniquity of Thy People ; Thou hast covered all their sin. Thou 
hast taken away all the fierceness of Thy wrath : Thou hast turned 
Thyself from the fierceness of Thine anger. Turn us, O God of our 
salvation, and cause Thine anger toward us to cease. Wilt Thou be 
angry with us for ever ; wilt thou draw out Thine anger to all genera- 
tions ? Wilt Thou not revive us again, that Thy People may rejoice in 
Thee ?" Then he calls upon God as <* the God of his salvation,"f and 
then saith he : "I will hear what God the Lord will speak : for He will 
speak peace unto His People, and to His Saints ; but let them not turn 
again to folly. Surely His salvation is nigh them that fear Him;" 
Oh — " that glory may dwell in our land ! Mercy and Truth are met 
together; Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other. Truth 
shall spring out of the Earth, and Righteousness shall look down from 
Heaven. Yea the Lord shall give thai which is good, and our Land 
shall yield her increase. Righteousness shall go before Him, and 
shall set us in the way of his steps." [What a vision of celestial hope 
is this : vista into Lands of Light, God's WUl done on Earth ; this poor 
English Earth an Emblem of Heaven; where God's blessing reigns 
supreme; where ghastly Falsity and brutal Greed and Baseness, and 
Cruelty and Cowardice, and Sin and Fear, and all the HeUdogs €f 
Chhenna shtiU lie chained under our feet ; and Man, august in divine 

* Historical : Tuesday, 16th Sept, 1656 ; Oliver Protector reading the 
Eighty-fifth Psalm in Whitehall. We too might read it ; but as his High 
ness recites it all here except one short verse, it is not so necessary. 

t Verse 7» < Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, and grant ns Thy salvation.' 
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nuEfihiOodf shall step victorious over them^ heavemoard, like a god! O Oli' 
ver, I could tDeepf^'-€md yet it steads not. DowA Itoo look into *^ Psalms^ 
into a kind of Eternal Psdlm^ unalterable as adamant^ — which the wheis 
world yet will look into ? Courage^ my brave one /] 

Truly I wish that this Psalm, as it is written in the Book, might be 
better written in our hearts. That we might say as David, ^ Thou hast 
done this," and ^ Thou hast done that ;" *' Thou hast pardoned our sins ; 
Thou hast taken away oar iniquities !" Whither can we go to a better 
God 7 For " He hath done it." It is to Him any Nation may come 
in their extremity, for the taking away of His wrath. How did He do 
it? ** By pardoning their sins, by taking away their iniquities!" If 
we can but cry unto Him, He will ** turn and take away our sins."-^ 
Then let us listen to Him. Then let us consult, and meet in Parlia- 
ment ; and ask Him counsel, and hear what He saith, ** for He will 
speak peace unto His People." If you be the People of Grod, He will 
speak peace ; — and we will not turn again to folly. 

" Folly :" a great deal of grudging in the Nation that we cannot have 
our horse-races, cock-fightings, and the like ! [Abolishedj suspended for 
good reasons !] I do not think these are lawful, except to make them 
recreations. That we will not endure ' for necessary ends ' [fV>r pre- 
venting Royalist Plots, and such like] to be abridged of them : — ^Tili 
God hath brought us to another spirit than this, He will not bear with 
us. Ay, " but He bears with them in France ;" " they in France are 
so and so !" — ^Have they the Gospel as we have ? They have seen the 

sun but a little ; we have great lights. ^If Grod give you a spirit of 

Reformation, you will preserve this Nation from *< turning again " to 
those fooleries : — and what will the end be ? Comfort and blessing. 
Then <* Mercy and Truth shall meet together." Here is a great deal of 
** truth " among professors, but very little " mercy !" They are ready 
to cut the throats of one another. But when we are brought into the 
right way, we shall be merciful as well as orthodox : and we know who 
it is that saith, " If a man could speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, and yet want that, he is but sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal !" — 

Therefore I beseech you in the name of God, set your hearts to this 
* work.' And if you set your hearts to it, then you will sing Luther's 
Psalm.* That is a rare Psalm for a Christian ! — and if he set his heart 

* Psalm Forty-sixth ; of which Luther's Paraphrase, JEuie feste Burg 
ist unser Qott, is still very celebrated. Here is the original Psalm. 

* God is our refuge and strength ; a very present help in trouble : there- 
fore we will not fear,-rthough the Earth be removed, and though the moun- 
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open, and can approve it to God, we shall hear him say, ** God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in time of trouble." If Popt 
and Spaniard, and Devil and all, set themselves against us, — though 
they should ** compass us like bees," as it is in the Hundred-and-eightp 
eenth Psalm, — ^yet in the name of the Lord we should destroy them ! 
And, as it is m this Psalm of Luther's : <* We will not fear, though the 
Earth b^ removed, and though the mountains be carried into the middle ^ 
of the sea ; though the waters thereof roar and be troubled ; though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof." [A terrible scene wr 
deed: — hut there is some£king in the Heart cf Man, then^ greater than 
any '* scene ;" lohichj in the name cf the Highest, can defy any *' scene " 
or terror whatsoever? " Yea" answers the Hebrew David; " Yea," a»- 
swers the German Luther ; " Yea," the English Cromwell. The Ages 
responsive to one another ; soul hailing soul across ihe dead Abysses ; 
deep calling unto deep.] " There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the City of God. God is in the midst of her : she shall not 
be moved." [No!] Then he repeats two or three times, "The Lord 
of Hosts is with us : the God of Jacob is our refuge." [ What are the 
King of Spain, Charles Stuart, Joseph Wagstaff, Chancellor Hyde, 
and your triple-hatted Chimera at Rome 7 What is the DevU in Chneral, 
far that matter,— -the still very extensive Entity caUed ^DevU,*^ tnth all 
the force he can raise 7] 

I have done. All I have to say is. To pray God that He may bless 
you with His presence ; that He who hath your hearts and mine would 
show His presence in the midst of us. 

I desire you will go together, and choose your Speaker.* 

tains be carried into the midst of the sea ; though the waters roar and be 
troubled ; though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof! 

* There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the City of God, 
the Holy Place of the Tabernacles of the Most High. God is in the midst 
of her ; she shall not be moved : God shall help her, and that right early. 
The Heathen raged, the Kingdoms were moved : He uttered His voice, the 
Earth melted. The Lord of Hosts is with us ; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge. 

« Come behold the works of the Lord, what desolations He hath made in 
the Earth ! He maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the Earth ; He 
breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder ; He burneth the chariot 
in the fire ;— Be still, and know that I am God ; I will be exalted among 
the Heathen, I will be exalted in the Earth ! The Lord of Hosts is witlF 
us ; the God of Jacob is. our refuge.' 

• Burton's Diary, i., Introd., p. chaix. eiseq. (from MdiUUmal ^ys- 
eough Mss., no. 6125). 

12* 
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The latest of the CommeDtators expresses himself in reference 
to this Speech in the following singular way : 

* No Royal Speech like this was ever delivered elsewhere in , 
the world ! }t is, — ^with all its prudence, and it is very prudent, | 
sagacious, courteous, right royal in spirit,-— perhaps the most art- 
less transparent piece of Public Speaking this Editor has ever 
studied. Rude, massive, genuine ; like a block of unbeaten gold. 
A Speech not so fit for Drury Lane, as for Valhalla, and the 
Sanhedrim of the Grods. The man himself, and the England he 
presided over, there and then, are to a singular degree visible in 
it ; open to our eyes, to our sympathies. He who would see 
Oliver, will find more of him here than in most of the history- 
books yet written about him. 

' On the whole, the cursory modern Englishman cannot be ex- 
pected to read this Speech : — and yet it is pity ; the Speech might 
do him good, if he understood it. We shall not again hear a 
Supreme Grovemor talk in this strain ; the dialect of it is very 
obsolete ; much more than the grammar and diction, for ever 
obsolete, — ^not to my regret the dialect of it. But the spirit of it 
is a thing that should never have grown obsolete. The spirit of it 
will have to revive itself again ; and shine out in new dialect and 
vesture, in infinitely wider compass, wide as God's known Universe 
now is, — if it please Heaven ! Since that spirit went obsolete, 
and men took to " dallying " with the Highest, to *^ being bold '' 
with the Highest, and not " bold with men " (only Belial, and not 
^f Christ " in any shape, assisting them), we have had but sorry 
times, in Parliament and out of it. There has not been a Supreme 
Governor worth the meal upon his periwig, in comparison, — since 
this spirit fell obsolete. How could there ? Belial is a desperately 
bad sleeping partner in any concern whatever ! Cant did not ever 
yet, that I know of, turn ultimately to a good account, for any 
man or thing. May the Devil swiftly be compelled to call in large 
masses of our current stock of Cant, and withdraw it from circu- 
lation ! Let the people " run for gold," as the Chartists say ; 
jdemand Veracity, Performance, instead of mealy-mouthed Speak- 
ing ; and force him to recal his Cant. Thank Heaven, stem 
Destiny, merciful were it even to death, does now compel them 
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yerily to " run for gold :" Cant in all directions is swiftly ebbing 
into Bank it was issued by.' — 

Speech being ended, the Honorable Members ^ went to the 
House,' says Bulstrode ;'" and in the Lobby, with considerable 
crowding I think, * received, from the Chancery Clerk, Certifi- 
cates in this form,' — for instance : 

* County of Bucks. These are to certify that ' Sir Bulstrode 
Whitlocke ' is returned by Indenture one of the Knights to serve in 
this present Parliament for the said County, and approved by his 
Highnesses Council. Nate. Tayler, Clerk of the Commonwealth 
in Chancery. e 

Mr. Tayler has received Four-hundred ' Indentures' from Hon- 
orable Gentlemen ; but he does not give out Four-hundred ^ Cer- 
tificates,' he only gives Three-hundred and odd. Near One- 
hundred Honorable Gentlemen can get no Certificate from Mr. 
Tayler, — ^none provided for you ; — and without Certificate there 
is no admittance. Soldiers stand ranked at the door ; no man 
enters without his Certificate ! Astonishing to see. Haselrig, 
Scott and the stiff Republicans, Ashley Cooper and the turbulent 
persons, who might have leavened this Parliament into strange 
fermentation, cannot, it appears, get in ! No admittance here : 
saw Honorable Gentlemen ever the like ? — 

The most flagrant violation of the Privileges of Parliament that 
was ever known ! exclaim they. A sore blow to Privilege indeed. 
With which the Honorable House, shorn of certain limbs in this 
rude way, knows not well what to do. The Clerk of the Com- 
monwealth, being summoned, answers what he can ; Nathaniel 
Fiennes, for the Council of State, answers what he can : the Hon- 
orable House, actually intent on Settling the Nation, has to reflect 
that in real truth this will be a great furtherance thereto ; that 
matters do stand in an anomalous posture at present ; that the 
Nation should and must be settled. The Honorable House, with 
an efl5)rt, swallows this injury ; directs the petitioning Excluded 
Members * to apply to the Council. 'f The Excluded Members, 
or some one Excluded Member, redacts an indignant Protest,* 

• Whitlocke, p. 639. f Commons Journals, vii., 424, 5, 6 (Sept, 18-22). 
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vith all the names appended ;* prints it, privately circulates it, 
' in boxes sent by carriers, a thouscuid copies in a box :' — and 
there it rests ; his Highness saying nothing to it ; the Honorable 
House and the Nation saying nothing. In this Parliament, different 
from the last, we trace a real desire for Settlement. 

As the power of the Major-Generals, 'in about two months 
bence,'f cnt three months hence, was, on hint of his Highness him- 
self, to the joy of Constitutional England, withdrawn, we may 
here close Pari NinUi, Note first, however, as contemporary with 
this event, the glorious news we have from Blake and Montague 
at sea ; who, in good hour, have at last got hold of a Spanish 
Fleet, and in a tragic manner burnt it, and taken endless silver 
therein.:]: News x)f the fact comes in the beginning of October : 
in the beginning of November comes, as it were, fiie fact itself, — 
some Eight-and-thirty wagonloads of real silver ; triumphantly 
jingling up from Portsmouth, across London pavements to the 
Tower, to be coined into current English money there. The 
Antichrist King of Spain has lost Lima by an earthquake, and 
infinite silver there also. Heaven's vengeance seems awakening. 
' Never,' say the old Newspapers,§ * never was there a more ter- 
rible visible Hand of God in judgment upon any People, since the 
time of Sodom and Gomorrah ! Great is the Lord ; marvellous 
are His doings, and to be had in reverence of all the Nations. 
England holds universal Thanksgiving Day ; sees Eight-and- 
thirty wagonloads of silver, sees hope of Settlement, sees Major- 
Generals abolished ; and piously blesses Heaven. 

* Copy of it and them in Whitloeke, p. 641-3 ; see also Thurloe^ v., 456, 
490. 

t Eimber, p. 211. The real date and circumstances may be seen in Bur- 
ton's Diary, i., 310 (7 Jan., 1656-7), Commons Journals, vii., 483 (29 Jan.) ; 
compared with Ludlow, ii., 581, 2. See Godwin, i7., 328. 

X Captain Stayner's Letter (9 Sept., 1656, TAtir/oe, v., 399); Genenl 
Montague's Letter (lb., p. 433) ; Whitlocke, p. 643 ; &c. 

§ 6' October (in Cromwelliana, p. 160). 
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LETTERS CXLIL, CL. 

Two Letters near each other in date, and now by accident brought 
contiguous in place ; which ofier a rather singular contrast ; the 
one pointing as towards the Eternal Heights, the other as towards 
the Tartarean Deeps ! Between which two Extremes the Life of 
men and Lord Protectors has to pass itself in this world, as wise- 
ly as it can. Let us read them, and hasten over to the new Year 
Fifty-Seven, and last Department of our subject. 



LETTER CXLIX. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or the Municipal Authorities there, 
we may perceive, are rather of the Independent judgment ; and 
have a little dread of some encouragement his Highness has been 
giving to certain of the Presbyterian sect in those parts. This 
Letter ought to be sufficient reassurance. 

To the Mayor cf Newcastle : To be communicated to the Aldermen and 

others whom it doth concern. 

Whitehall, 18th December, 1656. 

Grntleheit Aim ky very good Friends, 

My Lord Strickland, who is one of our Council, 
did impart to us a Letter written from yourselves to him, according to 
your desire therein expressed ; which occasions this return from us to 
you. 

As nothing that may reflect to the prejudice of your outward Good, 
either Personal or as you are a Civil Government, shall easily pass with 
us : so, much less what shall tend to your discouragement, as you are 
Saints, to yonr Congregations, gathered in that way of fellowship com- 
monly known by the name of Independents, whether of one judgment 
or other :— * this ' shall be far from being actually discountenanced, or 
passively Meft to ' snier damage, by any applying themselves to me. I 
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do, once for all, give yon to nnderstand, that I should thereby destroy 
and disappoint one of the main ends for which God hath planted me in 
the station I am in. 

Wherefore I desire yon in that matter to rest secure. True it is that 
two Ministers, one Mr. Cole and one Mr. Pye, did present to me a Letter 
in the name of divers Ministers of Newcastle, the Bishoprick of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland ; of an honest and Christian purpose : the 
sum whereof I extracted, and returned an Answer thereunto ; — a true 
Copy whereof I send you here enclosed. By which I think it will 
easily appear, that the consideration of my kindness is well deserved by 
them ; provided they observe the condition ' there ' expressed : which in 
charity I am bound to believe they will : and without which their own 
consciences and the world will know how to judge of them. 

Having said this, I, or rather the Lord, require of you, That yon walk 
in all peaceableness and gentleness, ino^nsiveness, truth and love to- 
wards them, as becomes the Servants and Churches of Christ Know- 
ing well that Jesus Christ, of whose diocese both they and you are, 
expects it. Who, when He comes to gather His People, and to make 
Himself " a name and praise amongst all the people of the earth/' — 
He " will save her that halteth, and gather her that was driven out, and 
will get them praise and fame in every land, where they have been put 
to shame."* And such " lame ones " and '* driven out ones " were not 
the Independents only, and Presbyterians, a few years since, by the Po- 
pish and Prelatical. Party in these Nations ; but such are and have been 
the Protestants in ail lands, — ^persecuted, and faring alike with yon, in 
all the Reformed Churches. And therefore, knowing your charity to 
be as large as all the Flock of Christ who are of the same Hope and 
Faith of the Gospel with you ; I thought fit to commend these few 
words to you ; — ^being well assured it is written in your heart. So to do 
with this that I shall stand by you in the maintaining of all your just 
privileges to the uttermost. 

And committing you to the blessing of the Lord, I rest. 

Your loving friend, 

Oliveb P.f 



LETTER CL. 



Cabdinal Mazaein, the governing Minister of France in those 
days, is full of compliance for the Lord Protector ; whoniy both 

• Z^phuiiah, iii., 19, 20. f Thurloe, v., 714 : in Secretary Thurloe*s hand 
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fi>r the sake of France and for the Cardinal's sake, it is very re- 
quisite to keep in good humor. On France's score, there is 
Treaty with France and War with its enemy Spain ; on the Car- 
dinal's are obscure Court-intrigues, Queen- mothers, and one knows 
not what : in brief, the subtle Cardinal hais found, after trial of 
the opposite course too, that friendship, or even at times obedient- 
servantship to Cromwell, will be essentially advantageous to him. 

Some obscure quarrel has fallen out between Charles Stuart 
and the Duke of York his Brother. Quarrel complicated with 
open politics, with Spanish War and Royalist Revolt, on Oliver's 
side ; with secret Queen-mothers and back-stairs diplomacies on 
the Cardinal's : — of which there flit in the dreariest manner this 
and the other enigmatic vestige in the Night-realm of Thurloe;* 
an<l which is partly the subject of this present Letter. A Letter 
unique in two respects. It is the only one we have of Oliver 
Cromwell, the English Puritan King, to Giulio Mazarini, the Si- 
cilian-French Cardinal, and King of Shreds and Patches ; who 
are a very singular pair of Correspondents brought together by 
the*Destinies ! It is also the one glimpse we have from Oliver 
himself of the subterranean Spy- world, in which by a hard neces* 
sity so many of his thoughts had to dwell. Oliver, we find, can- 
not quite grant Toleration to the Catholics ; but he is well satisfied 
with this * our weightiest affair,' — not without weight to me at least, 
who flit expecting Royalist Insurrections backed by Spanish Inva- 
sions, and have Assassins plotting for my life at present 'on ihe 
word of a Christian King !' — 

Concerning the < affair' itself, and the personages engaged in it, 
let us be content that they should continue spectral for us, and 
dwell in the subterranean Night-realm which belongs to tliem. 
The * Person' employed from England, if anybody should be curi- 
ous about him, is one Colonel Bamfield, once a flaming Presbyte- 
rian Royalist, who smuggled the Duke of York out of this Country 
* in woman's clothes ;' and now lives as an Oliverian Spy, very 
busy making mischief for the Duke of York. * Berkley' is the 
Sir John Berkley who rode with Charles First to the Isle of Wight 
long since ;t the Duke of York's Tutor at present. Of ' Lock- 

• iv., 506 ; v., 753 ; &c., &c. t ^ntea, i., 238. 
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hart,' Oliver's AiniNissador in France, we shall perhaps hear again. 
The others, — ^let them continue spectral to us. Let us conceive, 
never so faintly, that their < affair' is to maintain in the Duke of 
York some Anti-Spanish notion ; notion of his having a separate 
Elnglish interest, independent of his Brother's, perhaps superior to 
it ; wild notion, of one or the other sort, which will keep the quar- 
rel wide : — as accordingly we find it did for many months,* what- 
ever notion it was. We can then read with intelligence sufficient 
for us. 

' To his Eminency Cardmctl Mazariiu* 

'Whitehall,' 26th December, 1656. 
The obligationB, and many instances of afiection, which I 
have received from your Eminency, do engage ' me' to make retains 
snitaUe to your merits. But although I have this set home upon my 
spirit, I may not (shall I tell you, I cannot ?) at this juncture of time, 
and as the face of my affiiirs now stands, answer to your call for Tolera- 
tion.! 

I say, I cannot, as to a public Declaration of my sense in that point ; 
although I believe that under my Government your Eminency, in the 
behalf of Catholics, has less reason for complaint as to rigor upon men's 
consciences than under the Parliament. For I have of some, and those 
very many, had compassion ; making a di&rence. Truly I have (and I 
may speak it with cheerfulness in the presence of God, who is a witness 
withm me to the truth of what I affirm) made a difference ; and, as Jnde 
speaks, " plucked many out of the fire,"} — the raging fire of persecu- 
tion, which did tyrannize over their consciences, and encroached by an 
arbitrariness of their power upon their estates. And herein it is my 
purpose, as soon as I can remove impediments, and some weights that 
press me down, to make a &rther progress, and discharge my promise to 
your Eminency in relation to that 

And now I shall come to return your Eminency thanks for your ju- 
dicious choice of that Person to whom you have entrusted our weight- 
iest Affidr : an Affiur wherein your Eminency is concerned, tiiough not 
in an equal degree and measure with myself. I must confess that I had 

* Thurloe, iy., ▼., vi. ; see also Biog. Brii, (2d edition), ii., 154 
t To the Catholics here. 

t Verses 22, 23 : a most remarkable JSjn$tle, to which his Highness oAen 
enough solemnly refers, as we have seen. 
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some doubts of its success, till Providence cleared them to me by the eflfects. 
I was, truly, and to speak ingenuously, not without doublings ; and shall 
not be ashamed to give your Eminency the grounds I had for much doubt- 
ing. I did fear that Berkley would not have been able to go through and carry 
on that work ; and that either the Duke would have cooled in his suit,* 
or condescended to his Brother. I doubted also that those Instructions 
which I sent over with 290f were not clear enough as to expressions ; 
some af&irs here denying me leisure at that time to be so particular as, 
' in regard' to some circumstances, I would. If I am not mistaken in 
his ' the Duke's* character, as I received it from your Eminency, that 
fire which is kindled between them will not ask bellows to blow it and 
keep it burning. But what I think farther necessary in this matter I 
will send * to' your Eminency by Lockhart. 

And now I shall boast to your Eminency my security upon a well- 
bnilded confidence in the Lord : for I distrust not but if this breach ' be' 
widened a little more, and this difference fomented, with a little caution 
in respect of the persons to be added to it, — ^I distrust not but that Party, 
which is already forsaken of God as to an untoward dispensation of mer- 
cies, and noisome to their countrymen, will grow lower in the opinion of 
all the world. 

If I have troubled your Eminency too long in this, yon may impute it 
to the resentment of joy which I have for the issue of this Af^r ; and 
' r will conclude with giving you assurance that I will never be back- 
ward in demonstrating, as becomes your brother and confederate, that 
I am, 

Your servant, 

Oliver P.J 

* His suit, I understand, was for leave to continue in France ; an Anti- 
Spanish notion. 

t Cipher for some Man's Name, now undecipherable ; to all appearance, 
Bamfield. 

X Thurloe, v., 735. In the possession of a < Mr. Theophilus Rowe of 
Hampstead in Middlesex,' says Birch. Where did Rowe get it ? Is it in 
the original hand, or only a copy ? Birch is silent even as to the latter 
point. The style sufficiently declares it to be a genuine Letter. 
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SPEECH VI. 

■ , BIin>SRCOMB. 

The Spanish Invasion and Royalist Insurrection once more came 
to no effect : on mature judgment of the case, it seemed necessary 
to have Oliver Protector assassinated first ; and that, as usual, 
could not be got done. Colonel Sexby, the frantic Anabaptist, he 
and others have been very busy ; ^ riding among his Highness's 
escort' in Hyde Park and elsewhere, with fleet horses, formidable 
weapons, with < gate-hinges ready filed through,' if the deed could 
have been done ; — but it never could. Sexby went over to Flan- 
ders again, for fresh consultations ; left the assassination-afiair in 
other hands, with 1,600Z. of ready money, 'on the faith of a Chris- 
tian King.' Quartermaster Sindercomb takes Sexby's place in 
thb great enterprise ; finds, he too, that there is nothing but fail- 
ure in it. 

Miles Sindercomb, now a cashiered Quartermaster living about 
Town, was once a zealous Deptford lad, who enlisted to fight for 
Liberty, at the beginning of these Wars. He fought strongly on 
the side of Liberty, being an earnest, fierce young fellow ; — ^then 
gradually got astray into Levelling courses, and wandered ever 
deeper there, till daylight forsook him, and it became quite dark. 
He was one of the desperate misguided Corporals, or Quarter- 
masters, doomed to be shot at Burford, seven years ago : but he 
escaped over night, and was not shot there ; took service in Scot- 
land ; got again to be Quartermaster ; was in the Overton Plot, 
for seizing Monk and marching into England, lately : whereupon 
Monk cashiered him ; and he came to Town ; lodged himself here, 
in a sulky, threadbare manner, — ^in Alsatia or elsewhere. A 
gloomy man and Ex-Quartermaster ; has become one of Sexby's 
people, * on the faith of a Christian King ;' nothing now left of 
him but the fierceness, groping some path for itself in the utter 
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dark. Henry Toope, oae of his Highness's Lifeguard, gives US| 
or will give us, an inkling of Sindercomb ; and we know some* 
thing of his courses and inventions, which are many. He rode 
in Hyde Park, among his Highness's escort, with Sexby ; but the 
deed could not then be done. Leave me the 1,600/., said he; 
and I will find a way to do it. Sexby left it him, and went 
abroad. 

Inventive Sindercomb then took a House in Hammersmith ; 
Garden-House, I think, ' which had a banqueting-room looking 
into the road ;' road very narrow at that part ; — ^road from White- 
hall to Hampton Court on Saturday afternoons. Inventive Sin- 
dercomb here set about providing blunderbusses of the due explo- 
sive force, — ancient ' infernal-machines,' in ftict, — with these he 
will blow his Highness's Coach and Highness's self into small 
pieces, if it please Heaven. It did not please Heaven, — probably 
not Henry Toope of his Highness's Lifeguard. This first scheme 
proved a failure. 

Inventive Sindercomb, to justify his 1,600Z., had to try some- 
thing. He decided to fire Whitehall by night, and have a stroke 
at his Highness in the tumult. He has ' a hundred swift horses^ 
two in a stable, up and down :' — set a hundred stout rufiians on 
the back of these, in the nocturnal fire ; and try. Thursday, 6th 
January, 1656-7 ; that is to be the Night. On the dusk of Thurs- 
day, January 8th, he with old-trooper Cecil, his second in the 
business, attends Public Worship in Whitehall Chapel ; is seen 
loitering there afterwards, * near the Lord Lambert's seat.' No- 
thing more is seen of him : but about half-past eleven at night, 
the sentinel on guard catches a smell of fire ; — ^finds holed wain- 
scots, picked locks ; a basket of the most virulent wildfire, ' fit to 
bum through stones,' — with lit match slowly creeping towards it, 
computed to reach it in some half-hour hence, about the stroke 
of midnight I — ^His Highness is summoned, the Council is sum- 
moned ; — alas, Toope of the Lifeguard is examined, and Sinder- 
comb's lodging is known. Just when the wildfire should have 
blazed, two Guardsmen wait upon Sindercomb ; seize him, not 
without hard defence on his part, * wherein his nose was nearly 
cut oft*;' bring him to his Highness. Toope testifies; Cecil 

peaches : — inventive Sindercomb has fiiiled fi>r the last time. To 

13* 
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the Tower with him, to a jury of his country with him ! — ^The 
emotion in the Parliament and in the Public, next morning, was 
great. It had been proposed to ring an alarm at the moment of 
discovery, and summon the Trainbands ; but his Highness would 
not ."^ear of it.* 

This Parliament, really intent on settling the Nation, could not 
want for emotions in regard to such a matter ! Parliament ad- 
journs for a week, till the roots of the Plot are investigated some- 
what. Parliament, on reassembling, appoints a day of Thanks* 
giving for the Nation ; Friday come three weeks, which is Feb- 
ruary 20th, that shall be the general Thanksgiving Day : and in 
the meantime we decide to go over in a body, and congratulate 
his Highness. A mark of great respect to him.f 

Parliament accordingly goes over in a body, with mellifluous 
Widdrington, whom they have chosen for Speaker, at their head, 
to congratulate his Highness. It is Friday, 2dd January, 1656-7 ; 
about Eleven in the morning ; scene, Banqueting-house, White- 
hall. Mellifluous Widdrington's congratulation, not very prolix, 
exists in abstract ;:|: but we suppress it. Here is his Highness's 
Reply ; — ^rather satisfactory to the reader. We have only to re- 
gret that in passing from the Court up to the Banqueting-house, 
* part of an ancient wooden staircase,' or balustrade of a staircase, 
^ long exposed to the weather, gave way in the crowding ;'§ and 
some honorable Gentlemen had falls, though happily nobody was 
seriously hurt. Mellifluous Widdrington having ended, his High- 
ness answers : 

Mr. Sfeakeb, 

I confess with much respect that you have put this 
trouble on yourselves upon this occasion :---but I perceive there be two 
things that fill me full of sense. One is, The mercy on a poor unworthy 
creature ; the second is, This great and, as I said, unexpected kindness 

* Burton, i., 322, 3, 355 ; Official Narrative (in Cromwelliana, p. 160-1); 
State-Trials, v., § Sindercomb. 

t Commons Journals, vii., 481, 493 ; Burton's Diary, i., 369, 377. 

t Burton, ii., 488 

§ Cromwelliana, p. 162. See Thurloe (vi., 49), and correct poor JVhbie 
(i., 161), who, with a double or even triple blunder, says My Lord Richard 
CromweU had his leg broken on this occaaion, and dates it August. 1657. 
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of Parliament, in manifesting such a sense thereof as this is which you 
have now expressed. I speak not thid with compliment ! That which 
detracts from the thing, in some sense, is the inconsiderableness and 
tinworthiness of the person that hath been the object and subject of this 
deliverance, to wit, myself. I confess ingenuously to yoa, I do lie under 
the daily sense of my unworthiness and unprofitableness, as I have ex- 
pressed to you : and if there be, as I most readily acknowledge there is, 
a mercy in it to me, I wish I may never reckon it on any other account 
than this, That the life that is lengthened, may be spent and improved to 
His honor who hath vouchsafed the mercy, and to the service of you, and 
those you represent. 

I do not know, nor did I think it would be very seasonable for me, to 
say much to you upon this occasion ; being a thing that ariseth from 
yourselves. Yet, methinks, the kindness you bear should kindle a little 
desire in me ; even at this present, to make a short return. And, as you 
have been disposed hither by the Providence of God, to congratulate my 
mercy ; so give me leave, in a very word or two, to congratulate with 
you. [Rtisty, hut sincere.] 

Congratulations are ever conversant about good, bestowed upon men, 
or possessed by them. Truly, I shall in a word or two congratulate you 
with good you are in possession of, and in some respect, I also with you. 
God hath bestowed upon you, and you are in possession of it, — Three 
Nations, and all that appertains to them. Which, in either a geographical, 
or topical consideration, are Nations. [Indisputably!] In which also 
there are places of hodor and consideration, not inferior to any in the 
known world, — without vanity it may be spoken. Truly God hath not 
made so much soil, furnished with so many blessings, in vain ! \Here is 
an idea of one*s own.'] But it is a goodly sight, if a man behold it uno 
intuitu. And therefore this is a possession of yours, worthy of con* 
gratulation. 

This is furnished, — ^give me leave to say, for I believe it is true, — ^with 
the best People in the world, possessing so much soil. A People in civil 
rights, — in respect of their rights and privileges, — very ancient and hon- 
orable. And in this People, in the midst of this People, * you have what 
is still more precious,' a People (I know every one will hear * and ac- 
knowledge ' it) that are to God " as the apple of His eye," — and he says 
80 of them, be they many or be they few ! But they are many. A People 
of the blessing of God; a People under His safety and protection. A 
People calling upon the name of the Lord ; which the Heathen do not 
A People knowing God ; and a People (according to the ordinary ex- 
pressions) fearing God. [We hope so!] And yon have of this no 
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parallel ; no, not in all the world ! You have in the midst of you glorioas 
things. 

Glorioas things : for you have Laws and statutes, and ordinancest 
which, though not all of them so conformable as were to be wished to 
the Law of God, yet, on all hands, pretend not to be long rested in farther 
than as they are conformable to the just and righteous Laws of God. 
Therefore, I am persuaded, there is a heart and spirit in every good man 
to wish they did all of them answer the Pattern. [ Yea /] I cannot doubt 
but that which is in the heart will in due time break forth. [And toe shall 
actually have just Laws, your Highness thinks ?] That endeavors will 
be * made ' that way, is another of your good things, with which in my 
heart ' I think ' you are worthily to be congratulated. And you have a 
Magistracy; which, in outward profession, in pretence, in endeavor, doth 
desire to put life into these Laws. And I am confident that among you 
will rest tlie true desire to promote every desire in others, and every 
endeavor, that hath tended or shall tend to the putting of these Laws in 
execution. 

I do ' also ' for this congratulate you : You have a Gospel Ministry 
among you. That have you ! Such an one as, — without vanity I shall 
speak it ; or without caring at all for any favor or respect from themt 
save what I have upon an account above flattery, or good words, — sach 
an one as hath excelled itself; and, I am persuaded, — ^to speak with con- 
fidence before the Lord, — is the most growing blessing (one of the most 
growing blessings) on the face of this Nation. 

You have a good Eye * to watch over you,' — and in that I will share 
with your good favors. A good God ; a God that hath watched over you 
and us. A God that hath visited these Nations with a stretched-out arm ; 
and borne His witness against the unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
men, against those that ' would ' have abused such Nations, — such mercies 
throughout, as I have reckoned up unto you ! A God that hath not only 
withstood such to the face ; but a God that hath abundantly blessed you 
with the evidence of His goodness and presence. And He " hath done 
things wonderful amongst us," " by terrible things in righteousness."* He 
hath visited us by " wonderful things !" [A Time of Miracle ; as indeed aU 
" Times'^ are, your Highness, when there are Men alixe in them .'] In mercy 
and compassion hath He given us this day of freedom and liberty to speak 
this, one to another ; and to speak of His mercies, as He hath been pleased 
to put into our hearts. [ Where now are the Starchambers, High Commis- 
sionSfCouncil'Chambers ; pitiless oppressors of God's Gospel in this land? 
The Hangmen with their whips and red-hot branding-irons, unlh their 

* Isaiah, xxv., 1 ; Psalm Ixv., 5. 
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Three hlood-sprinkkd Pillories in old Palaceyardf and Four clean Sur- 
plices at AUhdllowtide, — Where are they? Vanished. Much has von* 
ished ; fled from us like the Phantasms of a Nightmare Dream !] 

Truly this word in codcIdsiod. If these things be bo, give me leave 
to remember you but one word ; which I offered to you with great love 
and af&ction the first day of meeting with you, this Parliament. It 
pleased God to put into my heart then to mention a Scripture to you, 
which would be a good conclusion of my Speech now at this time to you. 
It was, That we being met to seek the good of so great an Interest, as I 
have mentioned, and the glory of that God who is both yours and mine, 
how could we better do it than by thinking of such words as these, ^'His 
salvation is nigh them that fear Him," '* that glory may dwell in our 
land !" I would not comment upon it I hope I fear Him ; — and let 
us more fear Him ! If this * present ' mercy at all concern you, as I see 
it doth, — ^let me, and I hope you will with me, labor more to fear Him ! 
[Amen /] Then we have done, ' that includes all ;' seeing such a blessing 
as His salvation " is nigh them that fear Him," — seeing we are all of us 
« representatives of all the good of all these lands, * to endeavor with our 
whole strength ' " that glory may dwell in our land." 

* Yes,' if it be so, " Mercy and Truth rilRill meet together, Righteous- 
ness and Peace shall kiss each other." We shall know, you, and I as 
the father of this family, how to dispose our mercies to God's glory ; and 
how to dispose our severity. How to distinguish between obedient and 
rebellious children ; — and not to do as Eli did, who told his sons '* he did 
not hear well of them," when perhaps he saw ill by them. And we know 
the severity of that. And, therefore, let me say, — ^though I will not 
descant upon the words, — ^that Mercy must be joined with Truth : Truth, 
in that respect, that we think it our duty to exercise a just severity, as 
well as to apply kindness and mercy. And, truly. Righteousness and 
Mercy must kiss each other. If we will have Peace without a worm in 
it, lay we foundations of Justice and Righteousness. [Hear this Lord 
Protector !] And if it shall please God so to move you, as that you marry 
this redoubtable Couple together, Mercy and Truth, Righteousness and 
Peace^ — ^you will, if I may be free to say so, be blessed whether-you will 
or no ! And that you and I may, for the time the l4>rd shall continue us 
together, set our hearts upon this, shall be my daily prayer. And I 
heartily and humbly acknowledge my thankfulness to you.* 

On Monday, 9th February, Sindercomb was tried by a jury in 
the Upper Bench ; and doomed to sufier as a traitor and assassin, 

* Burton's Diary (from Lansdown mbs., 755, no. 244), ii., 490-3 
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on the Saturday followiog. The night before Saturday his poor 
Sister, though narrowly watched, smuggled him some poison : he 
went to bed, saying, *< Well, this is the last time I shall go to 
bed ;" the attendants heard him snore heavily, and then cease ; 
they looked, and he lay dead. ' He was of that wretched se^ 
called Soul- Sleepers, who believe that the soul falls asleep at 
death : ' * a gloomy, far-misguided man. They buried him on 
Tower-hill with due ignominy, and there he rests; with none but 
FranticAnabaptist Sexby, or Deceptive-Presbyterian Titus, to 
sing his praise. f 

Next Friday, Friday, the 20th, which was Thanksgiving Day, 
' the Honorable House, after hearing two Sermons at Margaret's, 
Westminster, partook of a most princely Entertainment,' by invi- 
tation from his Highness, at Whitehall. < After dinner his EQlgh- 
ness withdrew to the Cockpit ; and there entertained them with 
rare music, both of voices and instruments, till the evening ; ' j: 
his Highness being very fond of music. In this manner end, once 
more, the grand Assassination projects, Spanish-Invasion projects ; 
unachievable even the Preface of them ; — and now we will speak 
of something else. 

* CromweUiana, p. 162. 

t * Equal to a Roman in virtue,* says the noisy Pamphlet Killing no 
Murder, which seems to have been written by Sexby, though Titus, as 
adroit Eing's-Flunkey, at an after-period, saw good to claim it A Pam- 
phlet much noised of in those months and afterwards ; recommending all 
persons to aasasnnate Cromwell ; — ^has this merit, considerable or not* and 
no other wofUi speaking of. 

{ Newspapers (in Burton, i., 377) ; Commons Journals, vii., 493. 
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This Second Protectorate Parliament, at least while the ferment- 
ing,elements or * hundred Excluded Members' are held aloof from 
it, unfolds itself to us as altogether reconoiled to the rule of Oliver, 
or even right thankful for it ; and really striving towards Settle- 
ment of the Nation on that basis. Since the First constitutioning 
Parliament went its ways, here is a great change among us : three 
years of successful experiment have thrown some light on Oliver, 
and his mode of ruling, to all Englishmen. What can a wise 
Puritan Englishman do but decide on complying with Oliver, on 
strengthening the hands of Oliver ? Is he not verily doing the 
thing we all wanted to see done ? The old Parchments of the 
case may have been a little hustled, as indeed in a Ten- Years 
Civil War, ending in the Execution of a King, they could hardly 
fail to be ; — ^but the divine Fact of the case, meseems, is well 
cared for ! Here is a Governing Man, undeniably the most Eng- 
lish of Englishmen, the most Puritan of Puritans, — ^the Pattern 
Man, I must say, according to the model of that Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in England ; and a Great Man, denizen of all the Centuries, 
or he could never have been the Pattern one in that. Truly, my 
friends, I think, you may go farther and fare worse ! — To the 
darkest head in England, even to the assassinative truculent- 
flunkey head in steeple-hat worn brown, some light has shone out 
of these three years of Government by Oliver. An uncommon 
Oliver, even to the truculent- flunkey. If not the noblest and wor- 
shipfuUest of all Englishmen, at least the strongest and terriblest ; 
with whom really it might be as well to comply ; with whom, in 
fiict, there is small hope in not complying ! — 
For its wise temper and good practical tendency, let us praise 
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this Second Parliament ; — admit nevertheless that its History, like 
that of most Parliaments, amounts to little. This Parliament did 
what they could : forbore to pester his Highness with quibblings 
and cavillings and constitution-pedantries ; accomplished respecta- 
bly the Parliamentary routine ; voted, what perhaps was all that 
could be expected of them, some needful modicum of supplies ; 

* debated whether it should be debated,' ' put the question whether 
this question should be put,' — and in a mild way neutralised one 
another, and as it were handsomely did nothing, and left Oliver to 
do. A Record of their proceedings has been jotted down by one 
of their Members there present, who is guessed rather vaguely by 
Editorial sagacity to have been ' one Mr. Burton.' It was saved 
from the fire in late years, that Record ; has been printed under 
the title of Burton's Diary ; and this Editor has faithfully read it, 
— ^not without wonder once more at the inadequacy of the human 
pen to convey almost any glimmering of insight to the distant 
human mind ! Alas, the human pen, oppressed by incubus of 
Parliamentary or other Pedantry, is a most poor matter. At bot- 
tom, if we will consider it, this poor Burton, — ^let us continue to 
call him ' Burton,' though that was not his name,— cared nothing 
about these matters himself; merely jotted them ^ovm pedanti- 
caUj/y by impulse from without, — that he might seem, in his own 
eyes and those of others, a knowing person, enviable for insight 
into facts < of an high nature.' And now by what possibility of 
chance, can he interest thee or me about them ; now when they 
have turned out to be facts of no nature at all, — mere wearisome 
ephemera, cast-clothes of facts, gone all to dust and ashes now ; 
which the healthy human mind resolutely, not without impatience, 
tramples under its feet ! A Book filled, as so many are, with 
mere dim inanity, and moaning wind. Will nobody condense it 
into sixteen pages ; instead of four thick octavo volumes ? For 
there are, if you look long, some streaks of dull light shining 
even through it ; perhaps, in judicious hands, one readable sheet 
of sixteen pages might be made of it ; — and even the rubbish of 
the rest, with a proper Index, might be useful ; might at least be 
left to rot quietly, once it was known to be rubbish. But enough 
now of poor Mr. Burton and his Diary, — who, as we say, is not 

* Mr. Burton ' at all, if anybody cared to know who or what he 
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was I * Undoubtedly some very dull man. Under chimerical 
circumstances he gives us, being fated to do it, an inane History 
of a Parliament now itself grown very inane and chimerical I — 
This Parliament, as we transiently saw, suppressed the Major- 
Generals ; refused to authorize their continued * Decimation' or 
Ten-per-centing of the Royalists ;f whereupon they were sup- 
pressed. Its next grand feat was that of James Nayler and his 
Procession which we saw at Bristol lately. Interminable Debates 
about James Nayler, — excelling in stupor all the Human Speech, 
even in English Parliaments, this Editor has ever been exposed 
to. Nayler, in fact, is almost all that survives with one, from 
BurtoUy as the sum of what this Parliament did. If they did 
aught else, the human mind, eager enough to carry off news of 
them, has mostly dropt it on the way hither. To Posterity they 
sit there as the James-Nayler Parliament. Four hundred Gen. 
tlemen of England, and I think a sprinkling of Lords among them, 
assembled from all Counties and Boroughs of the Three Nations, 
to sit in solemn debate on this terrific Phenomenon : a Mad 
Quaker fancying or seeming to fancy himself, what is not uncom- 
mon since, a new Incarnation of Christ. Shall we hang him, shall 
we whip him, bore the tongue of him with hot iron ; shall we 
imprison him, set him to oakum ; shall we roast, or boil, or stew 
him ; — shall we put the question whether this question shall be 
put ; debate whether this shall be debated ; — in Heaven's name, 
what shall we do with him, the terrific Phenomenon of Nayler ? 
This is the history of Oliver's Second Parliament for three long 
months and odd. Nowhere does unfathomable Deep of Dulness 
which our English character has in it, more stupendously disclose 
itself. Something almost grand in it ; nay, something really 
grand, though in our impatience we call it " dull." They hold 
by Use and Wont, these honorable Gentlemen, almost as by Laws 

* Compare the Diary, vol. ii., p. 404, line 2, and vol. ii., p. 347, line 7, 
fjDtth Commons Journals, vii., 588; and again Diary, vol. ii., p. 346, line 
13, with Commons Journals, vii., 450, 5S0 ; Two Parliament-Committees, 
on both of which " I " the writer of the Diary sat ; in neither of which ia 
there such a name as Burton. Guess rather, if it were worth while to guess, 
one of the two Suffolk Bacons ; most probably JVathaniel Bacon, Master 
of the * Court of Requests,'— a dim old Law-Court fallen obsolete now. 

t Commons Journals, 7 Jan. — 29 Jan., 1656-7. 
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of Nature, — ^by Second Nature almost as by First Nature. Pious 
too ; and would fain know rightly the way to new objects by the 
old roads, without trespass. Not insignificant this English char- 
acter, which can placidly debate such matters, and even feel a 
certain smack of delight in them ! A massiveness of eupeptic 
vigor speaks itself there, which perhaps the liveliest wit might 
envy. Who is there that has the strength of ten oxen, that is 
able to support these things ? Couldst thou debate on Nayler, 
day afler day, for a whole Winter ? Thou, if the sky were 
threatening to fall on account of it, wouldst sink under such labor, 
appointed only for the oxen of the gods ! — The honorable Grentle- 
men set Nayler to ride with his face to the tail, through various 
streets and cities ; to be whipt (poor Nayler), to be branded, to 
be bored, through the tongue, and then to do oakum ad libitum. 
upon bread and water ; after which he repented, confessed him- 
self mad, and this world-great Phenomenon, visible to Posterity 
and the West of England, was got winded up.* 



LETTER CLI. 

Concerning which, however, and by what power of junsdistioa 
the honorable Gentlemen did it, his Highness has stUl some in- 
quiry to make ; — for the limits of jurisdiction between Parliament 
and Law.Courts, Parliament and Single Person, are never yet very 
clear ; and Parliaments uncontrolled by a Single Person have 
been known to be very tyrannous before now ! On Friday 26th 
December, Speaker Widdrington intimates that he is honored 
with a Letter from his Highness ; and reads the same in these 
words : 



* Sentence pronounced, Commons Journals, vii., 486, 7 (16th Dec., 1656) ; 
executed in part, Thursday 18 Dec., (ib., 470) ;— petitions, negotiations on it 
do not end till May 26, 1657. James Nayler's Recantation (Somers Tracts 
vi., 22-29). 
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To our Right Trusty and Right-Moved Sir Thomas Widdrington^ 
Speaker cf the Parliament : To be commumcated to the Parliament. 

O. P. 

Right Tnuty and Well-beloved, we greet you well. Having taken 
notice of a Judgment lately given by Yourselves against one James 
Nayler : Although we detest and abhor the giving or occasioning the 
least countenance to persons of such opinions and practices, or who are 
under the guilt of the crimes commonly imputed to the said Person : 
Yet We, being entrusted in the present Government, on behalf of the 
People of these Nations ; and not knowing how far such Proceeding, 
entered into wholly without Us, may extend in the consequence of it, — 
Do desire that the House will let us know the grounds and reasons 
whereupon they have proceeded. 

Given at Whitehall the 25th of December, 1656.'!' 

A pertinent inquiry; which will lead us into new wildernesses 
of Debate, into ever deeper wildernesses ; — and in fact into our 
far notablest achievement, what may be called our little oasis, 
or island of refuge : That 9f reconstructing the Instrument of 
Grovemment upon a more liberal footing, explaining better the 
boundaries of Parliament's and Single Person's jurisdiction ; and 
ofiering his Highness the Title of King. — 

Readers know what choking dust-whirlwind in certain por- 
tions of ' the Page of History' this last business has given rise to ! 
Dust-History, true to its nature, has treated this as one of the 
most important businesses in Oliver's Protectorate ; though in- 
trinsically it was to Oliver, and is to us, a mere ' feather in a man's 
cap,' throwing no new light on Oliver ; and ought to be treated 
with great brevity indeed, had it not to many thrown much new 
darkness, on him. It is now our painful duty to deal with this 
matter also ; to extricate Oliver's real words and procedure on it 
from the detestable confusions and lumber-mountains of Human 
Stupidity, old and recent, under which as usual they lie buried. 
Some Seven Speeches of Oliver, and innumerable Speeches of 
other persons on this subject have unluckily come down to us , 
and cannot yet be consumed by fire ;— not yet till one has pain 

^ Burton, i., 370; see Commons Journals, vii., 475. 
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fully extricated tbe real speakings and proceedings of Oliver, 
instead of the supposititious jargonings and imaginary dark petti- 
foggings of Oliver ; and asked candid, mankind, Whether there is 
anything particular in them ? Mankind answering No, lire can 
be applied ; and mountains of rubbish, yielding or not some frac- 
tions of Corinthian brass, may once more be burnt out of men's 
way. 

The Speeches and Colloquies, reported by one knows not 
whom, upon this matter of the Kingship, which extend from 
March to May of the year 1657, and were very private at the 
time, came out two years afterwards as a printed Pamphlet, when 
Kingship was once more the question, Charles Stuart's Kingship, 
and men needed incitements thereto. Of course it is with the 
learned Law-arguments in favor of Kingship that the Pamphle- 
teer is chiefly concerned ; the words of Oliver, which again are our 
sole concern, have been lefl by him in a very accidental condition ! 
Most accidental, often enough quite meaningless distracted condi- 
tion ; — growing ever more distracted, as each new Imaginary- 
Editor and unchecked Printer, in succession, did his part to them. 
Till now in Somers Tracts,* which is our latest form of the busi- 
ness, they strike description silent ! Chaos itself is Cosmos in 
comparison with that Pamphlet in Somers. In or out of Bedlam, 
we can know well, gods or men never spake to one another in 
that manner ! Oliver Cromwell's meaning is there ; and that 
is not it. O Sluggardship, Imaginary-Editorship, Flunkeyism, 
Falsehood, Human Platitude in general — ! — ^But we will com- 
plain of nothing. Know well, by experience of him, that Oliver 
Cromwell always had a meaning, and an honest manful meaning; 
search well for that, after ten or twenty reperusals you will find 
it even there. Those frightful jungles, trampled down for two 
centuries now by mere bisons and hoofed cattle, you will begin to 
see, were once a kind of regularly planted wood ! — ^Let the Editor 
with all brevity struggle to indicate so much, candid readers doing 
their part along with him ; and so leave it. A happier next gene* 
ration will then be permitted to seek the aid of fire ; and this 
immense business of the Kingship, throwing little new light but 

• vi., 349-403. 
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also no new darkness upon Oliver Protector, will then reduce 
itself to very small compass for his Biographers. 

Monday, 22d February^ 1656-7. Amid the Miscellaneous 
business of this day, Alderman Sir Christopher Pack, one of the 
Members for London, a zealous man, craves leave to introduce 
* Somewhat tending to the Settlement of the Nation,' — ^leave, 
namely, to read this Paper < which has come to his hand,' which 
is written in the form of a ' Remonstrance from the Parliament ' 
to his Highness ; which if the Parliament please to adopt, they 
c^an modify it as they see good, and present the same to his High- 
ness. Will not the Honorable House consent at least to hear it 
read ? The Honorable House has great doubts on that subject ; 
debates at much length, earnestly puts the question whether the 
question shall be put ; at length however, after two divisions, and 
towards nightfall, decides that it will ; and even resolves by over- 
whelming majority ' that a candle be brought in.' Pack reads his 
Paper : A new Instrument of Government, or improved Constitu- 
tion for these Nations ; increased powers to the Single Person, 
intimation of a Second House of Parliament, the Protector some- 
thing like a King ; very great changes indeed ! Debate this 
matter farther to-morrow. 

Debate it, manipulate it, day after day, — ^let us have a Day of 
Fasting and Prayer on Friday next ; for the matter is really im- 
portant.* On farther manipulation, this * Remonstrance' of Pack's 
takes improved form, increased development; and, under the 
name ' Petition and Advice presented to his Highness,' became 
famous to the world in those spring months. We can see, the 
Honorable House has *a very good resentment of it.' The 
Lawyer-party is all zealous for it ; certain of the Soldier-party 
have their jealousies. Already, notwithstanding the official 
reticence, it is plain to every clear-sighted man they mean to make 
his Highness King ! 

Friday, 27ih February, « The Parliament keep a Fast within 
their own House ; Mr. Caryl, Mr. Nye, Mr. Manton, carrying 
on the work of the day ; it being preparatory to the great work 
now on hand of Settling the Nation.'f In the course of whic^. 

^ Commons Journalf, vii., 496, 7. f Newspapers (in Barton, i., 380) 
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same day, with an eye also to the same great work, though to the 
opposite side of it, there waits upon his Highness, Deputation of 
a Hundred Officers, Ex-Major-Generals and considerahle persons 
some of them : To signify that they have heard with real dismay 
of some project now on foot to make his Highness King ; the evil 
effects of which, as * a scandal to the People of Grod,' * hazardous 
to his Highness's person, aijid making way for the return of 
Charles Stuart,' are terribly apparent to them ! — 

Whereto his Highness presently makes answer, with dignity, 
not without sharpness : *' That he now specifically hears of this 
project for the first time, — he" (with emphasis on the word, and 
a look at some individuals there) " has not been caballing about 
it, for it or against it. Hiat the Title ' King' need not startle 
them so much ; inasmuch as some of them well know " (what 
the Historical Public never knew before) " it was already offered 
to him, and pressed upon him by themselves when this Grovem- 
ment was undertaken. That the Title King, a feather in a hat, 
is as little valuable to him as to them. But that the fact is, 
they and he have not succeeded in settling the Nation hitherto, 
by the schemes they clamored for. Their Little Parliament, 
their First Protectorate Parliament, and now their Major-Greneral- 
cies, have all proved failures ; — ^nay, this Parliament itself, which 
they clamored for, had almost proved a failure. That the Na- 
tion is tired of Major-Generalcies, of uncertain arbitrary ways ; 
and really wishes to come to a Settlement. That actually the 
original Instrument of Government does need mending in some 
points. That a House of Lords, or other check upon the arbi- 
trary tendencies of a Single House of Parliament may be of real 
use : see what they, by their own mere vote and will, I having 
no power to check them, have done with James Nayler : may 
it not be any one's case some other day ?" That, in short, the 
Deputation of a Hundred Officers had better go its ways, and 
consider itself again. — So answered his Highness, with dignity, 
with cogency, not without sharpness. The Deputation did as 
bidden. ' Three Major-Grenerals,' we find next week, * have 
already come round. The House hath gone on with much 
unity.'* 

* Pattagti between the Protector and the Hundred Ogieer» (in Ad- 
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The House ia fact is busy, day and night, modelling, manipu- 
lating its Petition and Advice. Amid the rumor of England, 
all through this month of March, 1659. 'Chief Magistrate for 
the time being is to name his successor ;' so much we hear they 
have voted. What Title he shall have is still secret ; that is to 
be the last thing. All men may speculate and guess ! — ^Before 
March ends, the Petition and Advice is got ready ; in Eighteen 
well-debated Articles ;* fairly engrossed on vellum : the Title, 
as we guessed, is to be King. His Highness shall adopt the 
whole Document, or no part of it is to be binding. 



SPEECH VIL 

On Tuesday, March 31, 1657, < the House rose at eleven o'clock, 
and Speaker Widdrington, attended by the whole House, re- 
paired to his Highness at Whitehall,')' to present this same Pe- 
tition and Advice,' ' engrossed on vellum,' and with the Title of 
'* King " recommended to him in it. Banqueting House, White- 
hall ; that is the scene. Widdrington's long flowery Speech j: is 
omissible. As the interview began about eleven o'clock, it may 
now be past twelve ; Oliver loquUur : 

Mr. Speaker, 

This Frame of Government which it hath pleased 
the Parliament through yonr hand to ofifer to me, — truly I should have^ a 
very brazen forehead if it did not beget in me a great deal of consterna- 
tion of spirit ; it being of so high and great importance as, by yonr open- 
ing of it,{ and by the mere reading of it, is manifest to aJl men ; the 
welfare, the peace and settlement of Three Nations, and all that rich 
treasure of the best people in the world|| being involved therein ! I say, 
this consideration alone ought to beget in me the greatest reverence and 
fear of God that ever possessed a man in the world. 

ditional Ayscough msb., no. 6125 ; printed in Barton, L, 382-4), a Frag- 
ment of a TiCtter, bearing date 7 March, 1656-7 ;— to the effect abridged at 
above. 

* Copy of it in Whitlocke, p. 646, et aeq, 

I Commons Journals, vii., 516. X Burton, i., 397-413. 
§ In this long florid speech. 

II Us and all the Gospel Protestants in the world. 
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Truly I rather study to say no more at this time than is necessary £ar 
giving some brief general answer, suitable to the nature of the thing. 
The thmg is of weight ; the greatest weight of anything that was ever 
laid upon a man. And therefore, it being of that weight, and consisting 
of so many parts as it doth, — ^in each of which much more than my life 
is concerned, — truly I think I have no more to desire of you at present, but 
that you would give me time to deliberate and consider what particular 
answer I may return to so great a business as this. — 

I have lived the latter part of my age in, — ^if I may say so, — the fire ; 
in the midst of troubles. But all the things that have befallen me since 
I was first engaged in the afiliirs of this Commonwealth, if they could be 
supposed to be all brought into such a compass that I could take a view 
of them at once, truly I do not think they would ' so move,' nor do I think 
they ought so to move, my heart and spirit with that fear and reverence 
of God that becomes a Christian, as this thing that hath now been 
oftered by you to me ! — And truly my comfort in all my life hath been 
that the burdens which have lain heavy on me, they were laid upon me 
by the hand of God. And I have not known, I have been many times 
at a loss, which way to stand under the weight of what hath lain upon 
me :— except by looking at the conduct and pleasure of God in it. Which 
hitherto I have found to be a good pleasure to me. 

And should I give any resolution in this < matter' suddenly, without 
seeking to have an answer put into my heart, and so into my mouth, by 
Him that hath been my God and my Guide hitherto, — it would give you 
very little cause of comfort in such a choice as you have made [Cfmeto 
be King] in such a business as this. It would savor more to be of the 
flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise from arguments of self. And if, — 
whatsoever tlie issue of this * great matter' be, — ' my decision in' it have 
svch motives in me, have such a rise in me, it may prove even a curse to 
you and to these Three Nations. Who, I verily believe, have intended 
well in this business; and have had those honest and smcere aims* 
towards the glory of God, the good of His People, the rights of the Na- 
tion. I verily believe these have been your aims : and God forbid that 
80 good aims should suffer by any dishonesty and indirectness on my 
part. For although, in the af&irs that al« in the world, things may be 
intended well, — as they are always, or for the most, by such as love God, 
and fear God and make Him their aim (and such honest ends and pur- 
poses, I do believe, yours now are) ; — ^yet if these consideralionsf fall 

* Svbaudi, but do not insert, < which you profess. 

t Means 'your choice in regard to such purpose ;' speaks delicately in an 
oblique way. 
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npon a person or perpons whom God takes no pleasure in ; who perhaps 
may be at the end of his work ; [Growing old and wftak ? 8ay Twt ihaty 
your Highness ! — A kindofpatkoSyand much dignity and delicacy in these 
tones,] who, to please any of those humors or considerations which are 
of this world, shall ran upon such a rock as this is,* — .without due con- 
sideration, without integrity, without approving the heart to God, and 
seeking an answer from Him ; and putting things to Him as if for life 
and death, that such an answer may be received * from Him' as may be a 
blessing to the person [Me] who is to be used for these noble and 
worthy and honest intentions of the persons [ You] that have prepared 
and perfected this work : — * why then,' it would be like a match where a 
good and worthy and virtuous man mistakes in the person he makes love 
to ; and, as often turns out, it proves a curse to the man and to the 
family, through mistake ! And if this should be so to you, and to these 
Nations, whose good I cannot but be persuaded you have in your thoughts 
aimed at, — why then, if had been better, I am sure of it, that I had never 
been bom ! — 

I have therefore but this one word to say to you : That seeing you 
have made progress in this Business, and completed the work on your 
part, I ' on my side' may have some short time to ask counsel of God'and 
of my own heart. And I hope that neither the humor of any weak 
unwise people, nor yet the desires of any who may be lusting after things 
that are not good, shall steer me to give other than such an answer as 
may be ingenuous and thankful, — thankfully acknowledging your care 
and integrity ; — and such an answer as shall be for the good of those 
whom I presume you and I serve, and are made for serving. 

And truly I may say this also : That as the thing will deserve delibersr 
tion, the utmost deliberation and consideration on my part, so I shall 
think myself bound to give as speedy an answer to these things as I can.f 



SPEECH vni. 

Friday f Sd April, 1657. Three days afler the foregoing Speech, 
there pomes a Letter from his Highness to Mr. Speaker, the 
purport of which we gather to have been, that now if a Com- 
mittee will attend his Highness, they shall have answer to the 
Petition and Advice. Committee is nominated, extensive Com- 
mittee of persons already engaged in this affair, among whom 

• « or may be :' this of the Kingship t Burtoa's Diary, i., 413-l«. 
VOL. II. 14 
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are Lord Broghil, General Mcmtague, Earl of Tweeddale, WhaL 
ley, Desborow, Whitlocke and others known to. us ; they attend 
his Highness at three o'clock that afternoon ; and receive what 
answer there is, — a negative, but none of the most decided.* 



My Lords, 

I am heartily sorry that I did not make this desire 
of mine known to the Parliament sooner ; ' the desire ' which I acqaaint- 
ed them, with, by Letter, this day. The reason was, Because some in- 
firmity of body hath seized upon me these two last days, Yesterday and 
Wednesday. [It is yet but three days, your Highness.] 

T have, as well as I could, taken consideration of the things contained 
in the Paper, which was presented to me by the Parliament, in the Ban- 
queting-House, on Tuesday last ; and sought of God that I might return 
such an answer as might become me, and be worthy of the Parliament 
I must needs bear this testimony to them. That they have been zealous 
of the two greatest Concernments that God hath in the world. The one 
is that of Religion, and of the just preservation of the professors of it ; 
to give them all due and just Liberty ; and to assert the Truth of God ; 
which you have done, in part, in this Paper ; and do refer it more fully 
to be done by yourselves and me. And as to the Liberty of men pro> 
fessing Godliness, you have done that which was never done before ! 
And I pray it may not fall ugon the People of God as a fault in them, in 
any sort of them, if they do not put such a value upon this that is now 
done as never was put on anything since Christ's time, for such a Ca- 
tholic interest of the People of God ! [Liberty in non-essentials ; Free- 
dom to all peaceable Believers in Christ to worship in such outward form 
as they will; a very Catholic interest indeed,] The other thing cared for 
is the Civil Liberty and Interest of the Nation. Which though it is, and 
indeed I think ought to be, subordinate to the more peculiar Interest of 
God, — yet it is thQ next best God hath given men in this world ; and if 
well cared for, it is better than any rock to fence men in 'their other in- 
terests. Besides, if any whosoever think the Interest of Christians and 
the Interest of the Nation inconsistent, ' or two difierent things,' I wish 
my soul may never enter into their secrets ! [ We will take another 
course than theirs, your Highness !] 

These are things I must acknowledge Christian and honorable ; and 
they are provided for by you like Christian men and also men of honor, 
—like yourselves, English men. And to this I must and shall bear my 
testimony, while I live, against all gainsayers whatsoever. And upon 

• Commons Journals, vii., 519, 20 ; Buifon, i., 417. 
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tfaese Two Interests, if God shall aceount me worthy, I shall live and 
die. And I mast say, If I were to give an account before a greater 
Tribmial than any earthly one ; if I were asked, Why I have engaged 
all along in the late War, I could give no answer that were not a vncked 
one if it did not comprehend these Two ends ! — ^Meanwhile only give me 
leave to say, and to say it seriously (the issue will prove it serious), 
that you have one or two considerations which do stick with me. The 
one is, You have named me by another Title than I now bear. [What 
SHALL I anstoer to that /] 

Yon do necessitate my answer to be categorical ; and you have left 
me without a liberty of choice save as to all. [Must accept the whok 
Petition and Advice^ or r^ect the whole of it,] I question not your wis^ 
dom in doing so ; I think myself obliged to acquiesce in your determina- 
tion ; knowing you are men of wisdom, and considering the trust you 
are under. It is a duty not to question the reason of anything you have 
done. [Not even of the Kingship : say Yes, then /] 

I should be very brutish did I not acknowledge the exceeding high 
honor and respect you have had for me in this Paper. Truly, acco^- 
ing to what the world calls good, it hath nothing but good in it, — accord- 
ing to worldly approbation of* sovereign power. You have testified 
your valae and affection as to my person, as high as you could ; for more 
you could not do ! I hope I shall always keep a grateful memory of this 
in my heart ; — and by you I return the Parliament this my grateful ac- 
knowledgment. Whatever other men's thoughts may be, I shall not 
own ingratitude. — ^But I must needs say, That that may be fit for you to 
offer, which may not be fit for me to undertake. [Profound sUence.] 
And as I should reckon it a very great presumption, were I to ask the 
reason of your doing any one thing in this Paper,^— (except *■ in ' some 
very few things, the ' new ' Instrument, ' this Paper,' bears testimony to 
itself), — so you will not take it unkindly if I beg of you this addition to 
the Parliament's favor, love and indulgence unto me, That it be taken in 
tender part if I give such an answer as I find in my heart to give in this 
business, toithnU urging many reasons for it, save such as are most ob- 
vious, and most to my advantage in answering : Namely, that I am not 
able for such a trust and charge. [ WonH have tt, then !] 

And if the " answer of the tongue " as well as the preparation of the 
heart be " from God," I must say my heart and thoughts ever since I 
heard the Parliament were upon this business — [Sentence breaks down\ 
— * For ' though I could not take notice of your proceedings therein with- 
out breach of your privileges, yet as a common person I confess I heard 

* Means ' value for.' 
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of it In common with othen. ^I mast say I have been able to attain 

no farther than this, That, seeing the way is hedged up so as it is to roe, 
and I cannot accept the things ofl&red nnless I accept all, I have not 
been able to tmd it my duty to God and you to undertake this charge 
under that Title. [Refuses^ yet not so very peremptorily /] 

The most I said in commendation of the ' new ' Instrument may be 
retorted on me ;— as thus : ** Are there such good things provided for ' in 
this Instrument ;' will you refuse to accept of them because of such an 
ingredient ?" Nothing must make a man's conscience a servant. And 
really and sincerely it is my conscience that guides me to this answer. 
And if this Parliament be so resolved, ' for the whole Paper or none of 
it,' it will not be fit for me to use any inducement to you to alter their 
resolution. 

This is all I have to say. I desire it may, and do not doubt but it wUl, 
be with candor and ingenuity Represented unto them by you.* 

His Highness would not in all circumstances be inexorable, 
one would think I — No ; he is groping his way through a very 
' intricate business, which grows as he gropes ; the final shape of 
which is not yet disclosed to any soul. The actual shape of it 
on this Friday afternoon, 3d April, 1657, [ suppose he has, in 
his own manner, pretty faithfully, and not without sufficient skill 
and dignity, contrived to express. Many considerations weigh 
upon his Highness ; and in itself it is a most unexampled matter^ 
this of negotiating about being made a King ! Need of wise 
speech ; of wise reticence no less. Nay it is of the nature of 
a Courtship withal : the youug lady cannot answer on the first 
blush of the business ; if you insist on her answering, why then 
she must even answer. No'! — 

Wednesday, Bth April. The Parliament, justly interpreting 
this No of his Highness, has decided that it will adhere to its 
Petition and Advice, and that it will 'present reasons to his 
Highness ;' has got, thanks to our learned Bulstrode and others, 
its reasons ready ; — ^and, this day, walks over in a body to the 
Banqueting-House, Speaker Widdrington carrying in his hand 
the Engrossed Vellum, and in his head the < Reasons,' to present 
the same.f The * Reasons,' with Speaker Widdrington's flowery 

* Additional Ayscough mss., no. 6125: printed in Burton, i., 417; and 
parliamentary History, xxiii., 161. 
t Common* Journals, vii., 520, 521 (6, 8 April) ; Burton, i., 421. 
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eloqueocoy and his Highness's Reply on this occasion, are happily 
all lost. Let us know only that the Honorable House has here 
actually gone a second time in a body, and not yet prevailed* 
We gather that his Highness has doubts, has scruples ; on which» 
however, he is willing to be dealt with, ' to receive satisfaction,' 
—has intimated, in fact, that though the answer is still No, the 
Courtship may continue. 

Committee to give satisfaction is straightway nominated : 
Whitlocke, Lord Chief- Justice Glynn, Lord Broghil, Fiennes 
Old-Speaker Lenthall, Ninety-nine of them in all ;* and is ready 
to confer with his Highness. At this point, however, there oom 
curs an extraneous Phenomenon which unexpectedly delays us 
for a day or two : a rising of the Fifth-Monarchy, namely. The 
Fiflh- Monarchy, while men are meditating earthly Kingship, and 
Official Persons are about appointing an earthly tyrannous and 
traitorous King, thinks it ought to bestir itself, now or never ; — 
explodes accordingly, though in a small way ; testifying to us 
how electric this element of England now is. 

Tuesday^ 9th April. The Fifth- Monarchy, headed mainly by 
one Yenner a Wine-Cooper, and other civic individuals of the old 
Feak-and-Powel species whom we have transiently seen emitting 
soot and fire before now, has for a long while been concocting 
under ground ; and Thurloe and his Highness have had eye 
on it. The Fifth-Monarchy has decided that it will rise this 
Thursday ; expel carnal sovereignties ; and call on the Christian 
population to introduce a Reign of Christ, — which it is thought, 
if a beginning were once made, they will be very forward to do. 
Let us rendezvous on Mile-End Green this day, with sword and 
musket, and assured heart : perhaps General Harrison, Colonel 
Okey, one knows not who, will join us, — ^perhaps a miracle will 
be wrought, such as Heaven might work in such a case, and the 
Reign of Christ actually take effect. Alas, Heaven wrought no 
iii:.racle : Heaven and his Highness sent a Troop of Horse into 
the Mile-End region early in the morning ; seized Venner, and 
some Twenty Ringleaders, just coming from the rendezvous ; 
seized chests of arms, many copies of a flaming Pamphlet or 

^ List in Commoof Journals, vii., 991 ; in Somers Tracti, vi., 391 
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War-manifesto with title A Standard set up ; seized also a War- 
flag with Lion Ouchant painted on it, Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, and this motto, " Who shall rouse him up ?" O Reader, 
these are not fictions, these were once altc^ther solid facts in this 
brick London of ours ; ancient resolute individuals, busy with 
wine-cooperage and otherwise, had entertained them as very 
practicable things ! — But in two days time, these ancient indi- 
viduals and they are all lodged in the Tower ; Harrison, hardly 
connected with the thing, except as a well-wisher, he and others 
are likewise made secure : and the Fifth- Monarchy is put under 
lock and key.* Nobody was tried for it : Cooper Yenner died 
on the soaflbld, for a similar attempt under Charles Second, some 
two years hence. The Committee of Ninety-nine can now pro- 
ceed with its ' satisfaction to his Highness ;' his Highness is now 
at leisure for them again. 

This Committee did proceed with its satisfactions ; had various 
Conferences with his Highness, — which unfortunately are not 
lost ; which survive for us, in Somers Tracts and the old Pam- 
phlets, under the Title of Mofiarchy Asserted ; in a condition, 
especially his Highness's part of them, enough to drive any Editor 
to despair ! The old Pamphleteer, as we remarked, was intent 
only on the learned law-arguments in favor of Kingship ; and 
as to what his Highness said, seems to have taken it very easy ; 
printing what vocables he found on his Note-paper, with or with- 
out meaning as it might chance. Whom new unchecked Prin- 
ters and Imaginary-Editors following, and making the matter ever 
worse, have produced at last in our late time such a Coagulum 
of Jargon as was never seen before in the world ! Let us not 
speak of it ; let us endeavor to get through it, — ^through this also, 
now since we have arrived at it, and are not yet permitted to bum 
it ! Out of this sad monument of Human Stupor too the im- 
prisoned Soul of a Hero must be extricated. Souls of Heroes, 
-—they have been imprisoned, enchanted into growing Trees, into 
glass Phials, into leaden Caskets sealed with Solomon's signet, 
and sunk in the deep sea ; — ^but to this of Somers Tracts there 
wants yet a parallel ! Have not we English a talent of musical 

• Namtive in Thurloe, ri., 184-^. 
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utterance ? Here are men consummating the most epic of acts, 
Choosing their King ; and it is with such melodious elegancies 
that they do it ; it is in such soft-flowing hexameters as the fol- 
lowing that the Muse gives record of it ! — 

My reader must be patient ; thankful for mere Dulness, thank- 
ful that it is not madness over and above. Let us all be patient ; 
walk gently, swiftly, lest we awaken the sleeping Nightmares ! 
We suppress, we abridge, we elucidate ; struggle to make legi- 
ble his Highness's words,— dull but not insane. Notes where not 
indispensable are not given. The curious reader can, in all 
questionable places, refer to the Printed Coagulum of Jargon 
itself, and see whether we have read aright. 



SPEECH IX. 

pROPERLT an aggregate of many short Speeches, and passages of 
talk : his Highness's part in this First Conference with the Com- 
mittee of Ninety-nine. His Highness's part in it ; the rest, cover- 
ing many pages, is, so far as possible, strictly suppressed. One 
of the dullest conferences ever held, on an epic subject, in this 
world. Occupied, great part of it, on mere preliminaries, and 
beatings about the bush ; throws light, even in its most elucidated 
state, upon almost nothing. Oliver is here — simply what we 
have known him elsewhere. Which so soon as Mankind once 
understand to be the fact, but unhappily not till then, — ^the aid of 
Jire can be called in, as we suggested. 

Fancy, however, that the large Committer of Ninety-nine has 
got itself introduced into some Council-room, or other fit locality 
in Whitehall, on Saturday, 11th April, 1657, * about nine m the 
morning ;' has made its salutations to his Highness, and we hope 
been invited to take seats ; — ^and all men are very uncertain how 
to act. Who shall begin? His Highness wishes much they 
would begin ; and in a delicate way urges and again urges them 
to do so; and, not till after great labor and repeated failures, 
succeeds. Fancy that old scene ; the ancient honorable Gentle- 
men waiting there to do their epic feat : the ponderous respectable 
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Talent for Silence, obliged to break up and become a kind of Ut- 
terance in this thick-skinned manner : — really rather strange to 
witness, as dull as it b ! — 

The Dialogue has gone on for a passage or two, but the Re- 
porter considers it mere preliminary flourishing, and has not 
taken it down. Here is his first Note, — in the abridged lucidi- 
fied state :* 

Lord Whitlocke. " Understands that the Committee is here 
only to receive what his Highness has to offer ; such the letter 
and purport of our Instructions ; which I now read. {Reads ii.] 
Your Highness mentions *.the Grovernment that now is,' seems to 
hint thereby : The Government being well now, why change it ? 
If that be your Highness's general objection, the Committee will 
give you satisfaction." 

The Lord Protector. Sir, I think both parties of us meet here 
with a very good heart to come to some issue in this great business ; and 
truly that is what I have all the reason in the world to move me to. 
And I am exceeding ready to be ordered by you as to the manner of pro- 
ceeding. Only I confess, according to the thoughts I have, — ^in prepar- 
ing my thoughts for so great a work, I have formed this notion to my- 
self: — ^That the Parliament having already done me the honor of Two 
Conferences ;f and now sent you again, their kind intention to me evi- 
dently is no other than this, That I should receive satisfJEUstion. They 
might have been positive in the thing ; might have declared their Ad- 
dress itself to be enough, and insisted upon Yes or No to that. But I 
perceive that it is really and sincerely the satisfaction of my doubts that 
they aim at ; and there is one clause in the Paper itself, *■ quoted by my 
Lord Whitlocke,' which doth a little warrant that : " To o^r such rea- 
sons for his satisfaction," &.c. Now, Sir, it's certain the occasion of all 
this * Conference' is the Answer I already made ; that's the occasion of 
your having to come hither again. And truly, Sir, I doubt whether by 
your plan— If you will draw out my reasons from me, I wiU offer them 
to you : but on my own part, I doubt, if you should proceed that ether 

• Somers Tracts, vi., 352. 

t Two Conferences with the whole Parliament, and one with a Commit- 
tee. We read two of his Highness's Answers (Speeches, — ^March 31, April 
3) ; the other (Second Conference with the Parliament, April 8) is faapptty 
lost 
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way, it would a little put me out of the method of my own thongfati. 
And it being mutual satisfaction that is endeavored, if you will do me 
the favor — [" To go by my method,^^ his Highness means ; " to offer m/e 
TOUR Reasons^ and draw me oiU, rather than oblige me to come ouf^] 
— I shall take it as a favor if it please you ! i will leave you together 
to consider your own thoughts of it. [Motioning to go,"] 

Lord Whitlogkb. " This Committee, being sent to wait upon 
your Highness, I do suppose cannot undertake to give the ParUtu 
merU's reasons for what the Parliament hath done. But any gen- 
tleman here may give for your Highness's satisfaction his own 
particular apprehension of them. And if you will be pleased to 
go in the way you have propounded, and on any point require a 
satis&ction from the Committee, I suppose we shall be ready to do 
the best we can to give you satisfaction." [Bar Practice f Is tuk 
yet what Ms Highness wants.'] 

The Lord Protector. If this be so, then I suppose nothing can be 
said by you but what the Parliament hath dictated to you ? — ^However 
I think it is clearly expressed that the Parliament intends satisfaction 
Then it is as clear that there must be reasons and arguments which have 
light and conviction in them, in order to satisfaction ! I speak for my- 
self in this ; I hope you will not take it otherwise.* I say it doth appear 
to me you have the liberty of giving your own reasons. If I should 
write down any of them, I could not call that '* the reason of Parlia- 
ment." [ Whitlockej in a heavy manner, smiles respectful assent,] But in 
Parliamentary and other such conclusions the efficient '* reason*' is dif- 
fused over the general body, and every man hath his particular share of 
it ; yet when they have determined such and such a thing, certainly it 
was reason that led them up into it. And if you shall be pleased to 
make me partaker of some of that "reason" — ! — I do very respect- 
fully represent to you that I have a general dissatisfaction at the thing 
[Glancing at the Engrossed Vellum : but meaning (he Kingship] ; and 
do desire to be informed of the grounds that lead you, whom I presume 
to be all satisfied with it and with every part of it. And if you will be 
pleased, if you so think fit,— I will not urge it farther upon you,— to pro- 
ceed in tiiat way, it will be a favor to me. Otherwise, I deal plainly 
with you, it doth put me out of the method of my own conceptions : and 
in that case I shall beg that we may have an hour's deliberation, and 
meet again in the afternoon. 

* As if meant to dictate to you, or tutor you in your duties. 

14* 
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LoBD Chief-Justice Gltn,— one of the old expelled Eleven, 
whooQ we saw in great straits in 1647 ; a busy man from the be- 
ginning, and now again busy ; begs to say in brief: " The Parlia* 
ment has sent us to give all the satisfaction which it is in our un- 
derstandings to give. Certainly we will try to proceed accord- 
ing to what method your Highness finds best for that end. The 
Paper or Vellum Instrument, however, is general, consisting of 
many heads : and we can give but general satisfaction." 

The Lobd Peotector. If yoa will please to give me leave [Clear- 
ing hia throat to get under toay,] I do agree, traly, the thing is a 
general ; for it either falls nnder the notice of Settlement, which is a 
general consistmg of many particnlars ; or if yon call it by the name it 
bears in the Paper, " Petition and Advice," — that again is a general ; it 
is advice, desires and advice. What in it I have objected to is as yet, to 
say truth, bat one thing. Only, the last time I had the honor to meet 
the Parliament,* I did ojQfer to them that they might put me in the way 
of getting satisfaction as to particulars, ' any or all particulars.' Now, 
no question I might easily o&r something particular for debate, if I 
thought that would answer the end. [What curious pickeervng, Jhurish' 
ingf and fencing backwards and forwards^ before the parties wiU come to 
dose action* As in other affairs <f courtship,] For truly I know my 
end and yours is the same : To bring things to an issue one way or the 
other, that we may know where we are, — ^that we may attain the general 
end, which is Settlement [Safe ground here, your Highness !] The 
end is in us both ! And I durst contend with any one person in the 

world that it is not more in his heart than in mine ! 1 would go 

into some particulars [Especially one particular, the Kingship.] to ask a 
question, to ask a reason of the alteration 'made;' which might well 
enough let you into the business, — that it might.f Yet, I say, it doth 
not answer me. [I had counted on being drawn out, not on coMmo out: 1 
understood I was the young lady, and you the wooer!] I confess I did not 
so strictly examine the terms of your Order from the Parliament, 
* which my Lord Whitlocke cites ;' whether I even read it or no I can- 
not tell. — [Pau£e.] — ^If you will have it that way, I shall, as well as 1 
can, make such an objection as may occasion some answer, * and so let 
us into the business ;' — though perhaps I shall object weakly enough ! I 
shall very freely submit to you. 

• WedneKlay last, 8 April, all record of which is happily lost 
t A fitvorite reduplication with his Highneis ; that it is ! 
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Gltn (with official solemnity). " The Parliament hath sent 
us for that end, to give your Highness satisfaction." 

Lord Commissioner Fiennes, — Nathaniel Fiennes, alias Fines, 
alias Fenys, as he was once called when condemned to he shot 
for surrendering Bristol ; second son of * Old Suhtlety ' Say and 
Sele ; and now again a busy man, and Lord Keeper, — opens his 
broad jaw, and short snub-face full of hard sagacity,* to say : 
" Looking upon the Order, I find that we may offer your Highness 
our reasons, if your Highness's dissatisfaction be to the alteration 
of the Government, whether in general or in particular." — So that 
his Highness may have it his own way, after all ? Let us hope 
the preliminary flourishing is now near complete ! His Highness 
would like well to have it his own way. 

The Lord Protector. I am very ready to say, I have no dissatis- 
faction that it hath pleased the Parliajoient to find out a way, though it 
be of alteration, for bringing these Nations into a good Settlement. 
Perhaps you may have judged the Settlement we hitherto had Was not 
so favorable to the great end of Government, — the Liberty and Good of 
the Nations, and the preservation of all honest Interests that have been 
engaged in this Cause. I say I have no objection to the general ' fact,' 
That the Parliament hath thought fit to take, consideration of a new Set- 
tlement or Government. But you having done it in such way, and ren- 
dered me so far an interested party in it by making such an Overture to 
me [As this of the Kingship, which modesty forbids me to mention], — I 
shall be very glad * to learn,' if you please to let me know it, besides the 
pleasure of the Parliament, somewhat of the reason they had for interest- 
ing me in this thing, by such an Overture. 

Truly I think I shall, as to the other particulars, have less to object.t 
1 shall be very ready to specify objections, in order to clear for you what- 
feorver it may be better to clear ; ' in order' at least to help myself to- 
wards a clearer understanding of these things ; — for better advantage 
' to us all,' for that, I know, is in your hearts as well as mine. Though 
I cannot presume that I have anything to offer calculated to convince 
you ; yet, if you will take it in good part, I shall offer somewhat to every 
particular. 

' And now,' if you please, — As to the^rs^ of the things [Kingship], I 
am clear as to the ground of the thing, being so put to me as it hath 

• Good Portrait of him in Lord Nugenfs Memorials of Hampden, 
\ * As to the other particulars, swallow this' in orig. 
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been put.* And I think that some of the reasons which moved the Par- 
liament to do it, would, ' if they were now stated to me,' lead us into 
such objections or doubts as I may have to offer ; and would be a very 
great help to me in that. And if you will have me ofier this or that or 
tiie other doubt which may rise methodically, I shall'do it. 

Whereupon Lobd Whttlocke, summoning into his glassy coal- 
black eyes and ponderous countenance what animation is possi. 
ble, lifb up his learned voice, and speaks several pages ;f — ^which 
we abridge almost to nothing. In fact, the learned pleadings of 
these illustrious Official Persons, which once were of boundless 
importance, are now literally shrunk to zero for us ; it is only 
his Highness's reply to them that is still something, and that not 
very much. Whitlocke intimates, 

" That perhaps the former Instrument of Government having 
originated in the way it did, the Parliament considered it would 
be no worse for sanctioning by the Supreme Authority ; such was 
their reason for taking it up. * Their intentions I suppose were,' 
— ^this and that, at some length. As for the new Title, that of 
Protector was not known to the Lord ; that of King is, and has 
been for many hundreds of years. If we keep the title of Protec- 
tor, as I heard some argue, our Instrument has only its own ^t- 
ing to rest upon ; but with that of King * it will ground itself la 
all the ancient foundations of the Laws of England,' " &c., &c. 

Master of the Rolls, — old Sly-face Lenthall, once Speaker 
of the Long Parliament ; the same whom Harrison helped out of 
his Chair, — him also the reader will conceive speaking for the 
space of half an hour : 

" < May it please your Highness,' Hum-m-m ! Drum-m-m ! 
Upon due consideration you shall find that the whole body of the 
Law is carried upon this wheel ' of the Chief Magistrate being 
called King. Hum — m — m ! [Monotonous humming for ten 
mirnOes.] * The title of Protector is not h'miied by any rule of 
Law L-iat . understand ;' the title of King is. Hum — ^m — m ! 
King James wanted to change his Title, and that only from King 
of England to King of Great Britain ; and the Parliament could 

• In our last Conference, 8 April, now happily lost, 
t Somers, vi., 355. 
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Dot coQsent, so jealous were they of pew titles, bringing new un- 
known powers. Much depends upon a title ! The Liong Parlia- 
ifnent once thought of changing its Title to RepresenicUive of the 
People ; but durst not. Hum — ^m — ^m ! * Nolumus Leges AngUce 
tmUari.' Drum — m — ^m ! * Vox populi : it is the voice of the 
Three Nations that offers your Highness this Title.' Drum — ^m 

— ^m !" Such, in abbreviated shape, is the substance of 

Lenthall's Speech for us.* At the ending of it a pause. 

The Lord Protector. I cannot deny but the things that have been 
spoken have been spoken with a great deal of weight. And it is not fit 
for me to ask any of you if you have a mind to speak farther of this. 
But if such had been your pleasure, truly then I think it would have put 
me into a way of more preparedness, according to the method and way 
I had conceived for myself, to return some answer. And if it had not 
been to you a trouble— Surely the business requires, from any man in 
the world in any case, and much more from me, that there be given to 
it serious and true answers ! I mean such answers as are not feigned 
in my own thoughts ; but such wherein I express the truth and honesty 
of my heart. [Seems a iautoU^y^ and almost an impertinence^ anii ground 
cf suspicion, your Highness ;— 6u< has perhaps a kind of meaning strug" 
gling hatf-devdoped in iL Many answers which call and even thooc 
themselves " true " are but "feigned in one's own thoughts*^ c^ieraU;from 
that to "the truth and honesty <f heart " is stUl a great way; — witness 
many men in most times ; toitness almost aU men in such times as ours.) 
That is what I mean by true answers. 

I did hope that when I had heard you, so far as it might be your plea- 
sure to speak on this head, I should then, having taken some short note 
of it as I do [Glancing at his Note-paper], have been in a condition, this 
afternoon [Would stUl fain be of!], — if it had not been a trouble to you, 
^to return my answer, upon a little advisement with myself. But see- 
ing you have not thought it convenient to proceed that way, — ^truly I 
think I may very well say, I shall need to have a little thought about the 
thing before returning answer to it : lest our Debate should end on my 
part with a very vain discourse, and with lightness ; as it is very like to 
do. [A Drama composing itself as it gets acted, this ; very deferent from 
the blank-verse Dramas.] 

I say therefore, if you had found good to proceed farther in speaking 
of these things, I should have made my own short animadversions on the 

* Somen, vi., 356-7. 
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whole, this afternoon, and have made some short reply. And this would 
haye nsherod me in not only to give the best answer I conld, bat to 
make my own objections * too.' [An interrogative lock : evidently some of 
tu miut epetik ! Qh/n stepe fortoard.] 

Lord Chief Justice Gltn stepe forward, speaks largely ; th«i 
SiK Charles Wolselby steps forward ; and Nathaniel Fiennes 
steps forward ; and Lord Broghil (Earl of Orrery that is to be) 
steps forward ; and all speak largely : whom, not to treat with 
the indignity poor Lenthall got from us, we shall abridge down to 
tAsohUe nothing. Grood speaking too ; but without interest for us. 
In &ct it is but repetition, under new forms, of the old considera- 
tions oflfered by heavy Bulstrode and the Master of the Rolls. 
The only idea of the slightest novelty is this brought forward by 
Lord Broghil in the rear of all :* 

Lord Broghil. "By an Act already existing (the 11th of 
Henry VII.), all persons that obey a ' King de facto * are to be 
held guiltless ; not so if they serve a Protector de facto. Think 
of this. — And then ' in the 7th and last place,' I observe : The 
Imperial Crown of this country and the Pretended King are 
indeed divorced ; — nevertheless persons divorced may come toge- 
ther again ; but if the person divorced be married to another, 
there is no chance left of that !" 

Having listened attentively to perhaps some three hours of this, 
his Highness, giving up the present afternoon as now hopeless, 
makes brief answer. 

The Lord Protector. I have very little to say to you at this time. 
I confess I shall never be willing to deny or defer those thingsf that 
come from the Parliament to the Supreme Magistrate [He accepts then ?], 
if they come in the bare and naked authority of such an Assembly as is 
known by that name, and is the representative of so many people as a 
Parliament of England, Scotland and Ireland is. I say this ought to 
have its weight ; and it hath so, and ever will have with me. 

I*^ all things a man is free to grant desires coming from Parliament. 
I may say, inasmuch as the Parliament hath condescended so &r as to 
dome this honor (a very great one added to the rest) of giving me the 

* Somers, p. 363. 

t Means * anything,— the Kingship for one thing.' 
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privilege of counsel ftmn so many members of theirs, so able, so intelli- 
gent of the grounds (^ things — [Sentence breaks dovm] — ^This is, I say* 
a very singular honor and favor to me ; and I wish I may do, and I hope 
I shall do, what becomes an honest man in giving an answer to these 
things, — according to such insight* either as I have, or as God shall 
give me, or as I may be helped into by reasoning with you. But indeed 
I did not in vain allege conscience in the first answer I gave you. 
[ WeU /] For I must say, I should be a person very unworthy of such 
fitvor if I should prevaricate in saying things did stick upon my consci- 
ence. Which I must still say they do ! Only, I must ' also' say, I am 
in the best way I could be * in' for information ; and I shall gladly re- 
ceive it. 

Here have been divers things spoken by you to-day, with a great deal 
of judgment and ability and knowledge. I think the arguments and rea^ 
sonings that have been used were upon these three heads : f First, 
Speaking to the thing simply, to the abstract notion of the Title, and to 
the positive reasons upon which it stands. Then ' secondly. Speaking' 
comparatively of it, and of the foundation of it : in order to show the 
goodness of it comparatively, ' in comparison with our present title and 
foundation.' It is alleged to be so much better than what we now have ; 
and that it will do the work which this other fails in. And thirdly^ 
Some things have been said by way of precaution ; which are not argu- 
mento from the thing itoelf, but are considenitions drawn ftx,m the tern- 
per of the English People, what will gratify them, ' and so on ;' — ivhich 
is surely considerable. As also * some things were said ' by way of 
anticipation of me in my answer ; speaking to some objections which 
others have made against this proposal. These are things, in themselves 
each of them considerable. [The " objections V^ or the " Threi heads** 
in general 7 Uncertain ; nay it is perhaps uncertain to Oliver himself ! 
He mainly means the objections, but the other also is hovering in his head, 
—as is sometimes the toay with him,"] 

To answer objections, I know, is a very weighty business ; and to 
make objections is very easy ; and that will fall to my pari . And I am sure 
I shall make them to men who know somewhat how to answer them, — 
' to whom they are not strange,' having already in part been suggested 
to them by the Debates already had. 

But upon the whole matter, I having as well as I could taken those 
Uiings [Looking at his Notes] that have been spoken, — which truly are 
to be acknowledged as very learnedly spoken, — ^I hope you will give me a 

* * Desire' in orig, : but there is no sense in that f ' accounts' m arig. 
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little time to consider of tbem. As to when it may be the beet time fas 
me to retora hither and meet yoa again, I shall leave that to your con- 
sideration. 

Lord Whitlocke. " Your Highness will be pleased to ap- 
point your own time/ 

The Lo£0 Pbotegtos. On Monday at nine of the clock I will be 
ready to wait upon yon.* 

And 80, with many bows, exeunt. — ^Thus they, doing their epic 
fbat, not in the hexameter measure, on that old Saturday fore • 
noon, 11 April, 1657 ; old London, old England, sounding mani- 
fol3ly round them ; — ^the Fifth-Monarchy just locked in the 
Tower. 

Our learned friend Bulstrode says : ^ The Protector oflen ad- 
vised about this' of the Kingship ' and other great businesses 
with the Lord Broghil, Pierrepoint' (Earl of Kingston's Brother, 
an old Long-Parliament man), with ' Whitlocke, Sir Charles 
Wolseley, and Thurloe ; and would be shut up three or four 
hours together in private discourse, and none were admitted to 
come in to him. He would sometimes be very cheerful with 
them ; and laying aside his greatness, he would be exceeding 
familiar ; and by way of diversion would make verses,' play at 
crambo, * with them, and every one must try his fancy. He 
commonly called for tobacco, pipes and a candle, and would now 
and then take tobacco himself;' which was a very high attempt. 
* Then he would fall again to his serious and great business' of 
the Kingship ; ' and advise with them in those afiairs. And this 
he did often with them ; and their counsel was accepted and' in 
part ' followed by him in most of the greatest affairs, — as it de- 
served to be.f 
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On Monday, April 13th, at Whitehall, at nine in the nnoming,:} 
according to agreement on Saturday last, the Committee of 

* Somers Tracts, vi., 351-365. 

t Whitlocke, p. 647 | at « eight,* «y the Journals, viL, 5». 
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Ninety-nine attend his Highness, and his Highness there speaks , 
— addressing Whitlocke as reporter of the said Committee : 

Mt Lobs, 

I think I have a very hard task on my hand. Though 
it be bat to give an accoimt of myself ^ yet I see I am beset on all hands 
here. I say but to give an account of " myself :" yet that is a business 
very comprehensive of others :-^' comprehending' us all in some sense, 
and,^ the Parliament have been pleased to shape it, comprehending all 
the interests of these Three Nations ! 

I confess I have two things in view. The first is, To return some 
answer to what was so well and ably said the other day on behalf of 
the Parliament's putting that Title in the Instrument of Settlement. 
[This is the First thing ; what the Second is, does not yet for a long whUe 
appear.] I hope it will not be expected I should answer everything that 
was then said : because I suppose the main things that were spoken 
were arguments from ancient Constitutions and Settlements by the 
Laws ; in which I am sure I could never be well skilled, — and therefore 
must the more ask pardon for what I have alreadf^ transgressed * in 
speaking of such matters,' or shall now transgress, through my igno- 
rance of them, in my * present' answer to you. 

Your arguments, which I say were chiefly upon the Law, seem to 
carry with them a great deal of necessary conclusiveness, to inforce 
that one thing of Kingship. And if your arguments come upon m^ to 
inforce upon me the ground of Necessity, — ^why, then, I have no room 
to answer : for what must be must be ! And therefore I did reckon it 
much of my business to consider whether there loere such a necessity, 
or would arise such a necessity, from those arguments. — ^It was said : 
*' Kingship is not a Title, but an Office, so interwoven with the funda- 
mental Laws of this Nation, tliat they cannot, or cannot well be exe- 
cuted and exercised without ' it,' — ^partly, if I may say so, upon a sup- 
posed ignorance which the Law hath of any other Title. It knows no 
other: neither doth any know another. And, by reciprocation, — 
this said Title, or Name, or Office, you were fi&rther pleased to say, is 
understood ; in the dimensions of it, in the power and prerogatives of it : 
which are by the Law made certain ; and the Law can tell when it 
[Kingship] keeps within compass, and when it exceeds its limits. And 
the Law knowing this, the People can know it also. And the People 
do love what they know. And it will neither be pro salute populi, nor 
for our safety, to obtrude upon the People what they do not nor cannot 
understand." 
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It was said also, ^ That the People have always, by their representar 
tives in Parliament, been unwilling to vary Names, — seeing ^ey love 
settlement and known names, as was said before." And there were two 
good instances given of that : the one, in King James's time, about his 
desire to alter somewhat of the Title : and the other in the Long Parlia- 
ment, where they being otherwise rationally moved to tudopt the word 
** Representative" instead of "Parliament," refused it for the same 
reason. [LenihaU tries bltuh,]'-At was said also, " That the holding to 
ihis woid doth strengthen the ' new' Settlement ; for hereby there is not 
anything de novo done, but merely things are revolved in their old cur- 
rent." It was said, " That it is the security of the Chief Magistrate* 
and that it secures all who act under him." — ^Truly these are the prin- 
cipal of those grounds that were of&red the other day, so far as I do re» 
collect. 

I cannot take upon me to refel those grounds ; they are so strong and 
rational. But if I am to be able to make any answer to them, I moat 
not grant that they are necessarily conclusive ; I must take them only 
as arguments which perhaps have in them much conveniency, macli 
probability toward%conclusivenes8. For if a remedy or expedient may be 
found, they are not of necessity, they are not inevitable grounds : and if 
not necessary or concluding grounds, why then they will hang upon the 
reason of expediency or conveniency. And if so, I shall have a little 
liberty * to speak ;' otherwise I am concluded before I speak. — ^Therefore 
it will behove me to say what I can. Why these are not necessawy 
reasons ; why they are not— -why i^* is not (I should say) so interwoven 
in the Laws but that the Laws may still be executed as justly, and as 
much to the satisfaction of the people, and answering all obgecti<Mis 
equally well, without such a Title as with it. And then, when I have 
done that, T shall only take the liberty to say a word or two for my 
own grounds.f And when I have said what I can say as to that ' latter 
point,' — ^I hope yoy will think a great deal more than I say. [Not can' 
venient to speak everything in so ttcklish a predicament ; tnth DepviO' 
iions of a Hundred Officers^ and so many " scrupulous feUows" ^ cati" 
siderable in their ovm conceit" glaring into the business, vnih eyes nntdk 
sharper ikon they are deep ! 

Truly though Kingship be not a < mere' Title, but the Name of an 

* The Kingship : his Highness finds that the grammar will require to be 
attended to. 

t * Grounds' originating with myself independently of yours. Is this the 
" second" thing, which his Highness had in view, but did not specify after 
the " first," when he started ? The issue proves it to be so. 
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Office which runs through the * whole of the' Law ; yet is it not so 
raiione nomtnts, by reason of the name, but by reason of what the name 
signifies. It is a Name of Office plainly implying a Supreme Authority : 
18 it more ; or can it be stretched to more ? I say, it is a Name of 
Office plainly implying the Snf»eme Authority : and if so, why then I 
should suppose, — ^I am not peremptory in anything that is matter of 
deduction or inference of my own, — but I should suppose that whatso- 
ever name hath been or shall be the Name under which the Supreme 
Authority acts — [Sentence abruptly stops; the conclusion being visible 
toithout speech ?] Why, I say, if it had been those Four or Five Letters, 
or whatever else it had been — ! That signification goes toithe ihingy 
certainly it does ; and not to the name. [Certainly /] Why, then, there 
can no more be said but this : As such a Title hath been fixed, so it 
may be unfixed. And certainly in the right of the Authority, I mean 
the Legislative Power, — ^m the right of the Legislative Power, I think 
the Authority that could christen it with such a name could have called 
it by another name. Therefore the name is only derived from that ' Au- 
thority.' And certainly they, 'the primary Legislative Authority,' had 
the disposal of it, and might have detracted * from it,' changed * it:' — 
and I hope it will be no offence to say to you, as the case now stands, 
*' So may you." And if it be so that you may, why then I say, there is 
nothing of necessity in your argument ; and all turns on consideration 
of the expedience of it. [Is the Kingship expedient ?] 

Truly I had rather, if I were to choose, if it were the original ques- 
tion, — ^which I hope is altogether out of the question [His Highness 
means <rfar off, in a polite ntanner, ''You don^t pretend that IsiiU need to be 
made Protector by you or by any creature /"], — I had rather have any Name 
from this Parliament.than any other Name without it : so much do I value 
the authority of the Parliament. And I believe all men are of my mind 
in that ; I believe the Nation is very much of my mind, — ^though it be aa 
uncertain way of arguing, what mind they are of.* I think we may say 
it without offence ; for I would give none ! [No offence to you. Honorable 
Gentlemen, who are here by function, to interpret and signify the Mind cf 
the Nation. It is very difficult to do /] — ^Though the Parliament be the 
truest way to know what the mind of the Nation is, yet if the Parliament 
will be pleased to give me a liberty to reason for myself ; and if that be 
cme of your arguments — [" That ;" what, your Highness 7 That the mind 
of the Nation, well interpreted by this ParHament, is really for a King 7 
Thai imr Laws cannot go on without a King 7 — His Highness means the 
former mainly, hut means the latter too ; means several things together, as 

* Naturally a delicate subject : some assert the Nation has never recogaized 
hit Highness, — his Highness being of a very difierent opinion indeed ! 
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his manner sometimes is, in abstruse cases !] — ^I hope I may urge against 
that the reason of my own mind is not quite to that eflfect. But I do 
Bay undoubtingly (let us think about other things, ' about the mind of the 
Nation and such like,' what we will), what the Parliament settles is what 
will run, ' and have currency,' through the Law ; and will lead the thread 
of Government through this Land equally well as what hath been. For 
1 consider that what hath been was upon the same account, * by the same 
authority.' Save that there hath been some long continuance of the thing 
[This thing of Kingship], it is but upon the same account ! It bad its 
origuial somewhere ! And it was with consent of the whole, — there 
is the original of it. And consent of the whole will ' still,' I say, be the 
needle that will lead the thread through all [The same tathr-metaphor 
a second timeJ] and I think no man will pretend right against it, or 
wrong! 

And if so, then, under favor to me, I think these arguments from the 
Law are all rio^ as of necessity, but are to be understood as of conveniency. 
It is in your power to dispose and settle ; and beforehand we can have 
confidence that what you do settle will be as authentic as the things that 
were of old, — especially as this individual thing, tlie Name, or Title, — 
according to the Parliament's appointment. ' Is not this so ? It is ques- 
tion not of necessity ; we have power to settle it as conveniency directs.' 
Why then, there will (with leave) be way made for me to ofi&r a reason 
or two to the other considerations you adduced : otherwise, I say my month 
is stopped ! [His Highness is plunging in deep brakes and imbroglios; 
hopes, however, thai he nouo sees daylight athwart themJ] 

There are very many inforcements to carry on this thing. [Thing 
of the Kingship.] But I suppose it will ' have to ' stand on its expedi- 
ency — ^Truly I should have urged one consideration more which I forgot 
[Locks over his shoulder in the jungle, and bethinks him /], — ^namely, the 
argument not of reason only, but of experience. It is a short one, but it 
is a true one (under favor), and is known to you all in the fact of it 
(under favor) [A damnable iteration; but too characteristic to be omitted] : 
That the Supreme Authority going by another Name and under another 
Title than that of King hath been, why it hath been already twice com- 
plied with ! [Long Parliament, called " Keepers of the lAberiies of Eng- 
land^^ found compliance ; and now the '* Protectorate "finds.] *■ Twice :' 
under the Custodes Libertatis Anglite, and also since I exercised the 
place, it hath been complied with. And truly I may say that almost 
universal obedience hath been given by all ranks and sorts of men to 
both. Now this * on the part of both these Authorities,' was a beginning 
with the highest degree of Magistracy at the first alteration ; and * at a 
time ' when that ' Kingship * was the name * established :' and the new 
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Name, though it was the name of an invisible thing, the very Name, I 
say, was obeyed, did pas8 enrrent, was received and did carry on the 
* Public ' Justice of the Nation. I remember very well, my Lords the 
Judges were somewhat startled : yet upon consideration, — if I mistake 
not, — I believe so, — they, there being among them (without reflection) 
S8 able and as learned as have sat there, — ^though they did, I confess, at 
firtt, demur a little, — they did receive satisfaction, and did act as I said 
before. [Unttoist this extraordinary withe of a sentence; you loiUfind it 
not inextricable, arid very characteristic of Oliver !] And as for my own 
port [My own Protectorate], I profess I think I may say : Since Uie be* 
ginning of that change, — ^though I should be loath to speak anything' 
vainly, — ^but since the beginning of that change to this day, I do not 
think there hath been a freer procedure of the Laws, not even in those 
years called, and not unworthily, the " Halcyon Days of Peace," — from 
the Twentieth of Elizabeth to King James's and King Charles's time. 
I do not think but the Laws have proceeded with as much freedom and 
justice, and with less of private solicitation, since I came to the Grovern- 
ment, as they did in those years so named, — ^ Halcyon.' I do not tliink, 
under favor — [His Highness gets more emphatic] — that the laws had a 
freer exercise, more uninterrupted by any hand of Power, in those years 
than now ; or that the Judge has been less solicited by letters or private 
interpositions either of my own or other men's in double so many years 
in all those times ' named ' " of Peace !" [Sentence involving an incura- 
hie IrishrbuU ; the head of it eating the tail of it, like a ^erpent-cf-Eter^ 
nity; but the meaning shining very clear through its contortions never' 
theless !] And if more of my Lords the Judges were here than now are, 

they could tell us perhaps somewhat farther.'" And therefore I say, 

under favor : These two Experiences do manifestly show that it is not a 
Title, though never so interwoven with our Laws, that makes the Law 
to have its free passage and to do its office without interruption (as we 
venture to think it is now doing) : * not a Title, no ;' and if a Parliament 
shall determine that another Name run through the Laws, I believe it 
will run with as free a passage as this * of King ever did.' Which is all 
I have to say upon that head. 

And if this be so, then truly other things may fall under a more 
indifferent consideration :f and so I shall arrive ' at the Second thing I 
had in view,' at some issue of answering for myself in this great matter. 
And all this while, nothing that I say doth any way determine as to my 
final resolution, or * intimate any' thought against the Parliament's 

* Reform of Chancery ; improvements made in Law. 
t * Other things/ your other arguments, may lose a great deal of their 
formidable air of cogency, as if Necessity herself were backing them. 
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wisdom in this matter ; but * endeavoreth * really and honestly and plaiiily 
towards sach an answer as may be fit for me to give. The Parliament 
desires to have this Title. It hath stuck with me, and doth yet stick. 
And truly, as I hinted the other day,* it seemed as if your arguments to 
me did partly give positive grounds for what was to be done, and partly 
comparative grounds ; stating the matter as yon were then pleased to 
do^ — for which I gave no cause that I know of, that is, far compaiing 
the efl^ts of Kingship with those of such a Name as I at present bear, 
with ' those of' the Protectorship * to wit.' I say I hope it will not be 
understood that I contend for the name ; or for any name, or anything 
'of a merely extraneous nature ;' but truly and plainly' for the substance 
of the business,' — if I speak as in the Lord's presence ; ay, in all right 
things, as a person under the disposal of the Providence of God, — neither 
" naming " one thing nor other ; but only endeavoring to give fit an- 
swer as to this proposed Name or Title.f For I hope I do not desire to 
give a rule to anybody-—' much less to the Parliament.' I professed I 
bad not been able, — and I truly profess I have not yet been able,— to 
give a rule to myself ' in regard to your Proposal.' I would be under- 
stood in this. [ Yes, your Highness, " Thai it is not doubt of the 
Parliaments msdom; that it is not vain preference or posiponence of 
one ' name ' to another; hiU doubt as to the substantial expediency of the 
thing proposed, uncertainty as to God^s will and monition in regard to t/, 
'■^thai has made and stiil makes me speak in this uncomfortable, haggling, 
struggling and ^wriggling manner. It is no easy thing forcing onii 
way through a jungle of such depth ! An affair cf Courtship moreoter, 
which grows and has to grow by the very handling of it! I would not be 
misunderstood in tiiisJ'] 

I am a man standing in the Place I am in [Clearly, your Highness] ; 
which Place I undertook not so much out of hope of doing any good, u 
out of a desire to prevent mischief and evil [Note this], — which I did 
see was imminent on the Nation. I say, we were running headlong into 
confusion and disorder, and would necessarily ,' have ' run into blood ; 
and I was passive to those that desired me to undertake the Place which 
I now have. [ With tones, with a look cf sorrow, solemnity and noble- 
ness ; the brave Oliver !] A Place, I say, not so much of doing good, — 
which a man lawfully may, if he deal deliberately with God and his 
own conscience, — a man may (I say) lawfully, if he deal deliberately 
with God and his own conscience ; a man may lawfully, as the case 

• Saturday last, day before Yesterday. 

t The original {Somers, vi., 368) unintelligible, illegible except with 
the powerfullest lenses, yields at last, — ^with some slight changes of the 
points and so forth,— -this sense as struggling at the bottom of it. 
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may be (though it is a very tickle case), desire a Place to do good in ! 
[ Window once more into his Highness ! " Tickle " is the old form oj 
TICKLISH : ^ a tickle case indeed,^* his Highness candidly allows : yet a case 
which does occur, — shame and wo to him, the poor cotoardly Pedant, tied 
up in cobwebs and tapethrums, thai neglects it when it does !] I profess I 
had not that apprehension, when I undertook the Place, that I could bo 
much do good ; but I did think I might prevent imminent evil. — ^And 
therefore I am not contending for one *' name " compared with another ; 
— and therefore have nothing to answer to any arguments that were 
used for preferring ^ the name ' Kingship to Protectorship. For I should 
almost think any *' name " were better than my " Name ;" and I should 
altogether think any person fitter than I am for such business [ Your 
Highness ? — Bui St. Paul too professed himself ^^ the chief of sinners,^^ — 
and has not been altogether thought to " cant " in doing so /] — and I com- 
pliment not, God knows it ! But this I should say. That I do think, 
you, in the settling of the peace and liberties of this Nation, which cries 
as loud upon you as ever Nation did for somewhat that may beget a 
consistence, * ought to attend to that ;' otherwise the Nation will fall in 
pieces ! And in that, so far as I can, I am ready to serve not as a King 
but as Constable * if you like !' For truly I have, as before Grod, often 
thought that I could not tell what my business was, nor what I was in. 
the place I stood in, save comparing myself to a good Constable set to 
keep the peace of the Parish. [Hear his Highness /] And truly this 
hath been my content and satisfaction in the troubles I have undergone, 
That you yet have peace. 

Why now, truly, — ^if I may advise, — ^I wish to God you may but be so 
happy as to keep the peace still !* If you cannot attain to such per- 
fection as to accomplish this ' that we are now upon,' I wish to God we 
may still have peace, — ^that I do ! But *' the fruits of righteousness" are 

shown in "meekness;" a better thing than we are aware of! 1 

say therefore, I do judge for myself there is no such necessity of this 
Name of King ; for the other Names may do as well. I judge for my- 
self. I must say a little (I think I have somewhat of conscience to 
answer as to the matter), why I cannot undertake this Name. [ We are 
now fairly entered upon the Second head of method,] And truly I must 
needs go a little out of the way, to come to my reasons. And you will 
be able to judge of them when I have told you them. And I shall deal 
seriously, as before God. 

If you do not all of you, I am sure some of you do, and it behoves me 
to say that I do, " know my calling from the first to this day." I was a 

* If I may advise, I should say the purport and soul of our whole inquiry 
at present ought to be that of keeping the peace. 
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person who, from my firet employment, was suddenly preferred and lifted 
up from lesser trusts to greater ; from my first being a Captain of a 
Troop of Horse ; and did labor as well as I could to discharge my trust ; 
and God blessed me * therein' as it pleased Him. And I did truly and 
plainly, — and in a way of foolish simplicity, as it was judged by very 
great and wise men, and good men too, — desire to make my instruments 
oelp me in that work. And I will deal plainly with you : I had a very 
worthy Friend then ; and he was a very noble person, and I know his 
memory is very grateful to all, — ^Mr. John Hampden. [Hear, hear ; — a 
notable piece cf History !] At my first going out into this engagement,* 
I saw our men were beaten at every hand. I did indeed ; and desired 
him that he would make some additions to my Lord Essex's Army, of 
some new regiments ; and I told him I would be serviceable to him in 
bringing such men in as I thought had a spirit that would do something 
in the work. This is very true that I tell you ; God knows I lie not.f 
** Your troops," said I, ^ are most of them old decayed serving-men, 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and," said I, " their troops are 
Gentlemen's sons, younger sons and persons of quality : do you think 
that the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to en- 
bounter gentlemen, that have honor and courage and resolution in them ?" 
Truly I did represent to him in this manner conscientiously ; and truly 
I did tell him : " You must get men of a spirit : and take it not ill what 
I say, — ^I know you will not, — of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go :-— or else you will be beaten still." I told him so ; I 
did truly. He was a wise and worthy person ; and he did think that I 
talked a good notion, but an impracticable one. [Very natural in Mr. 
Hampden, if I recollect him well, your Highness ! With his close thin 
lips, and very vigilant eyes ; with his clear official understanding ; lively 
sensibilities to " unspotted character," " safe courses," cj^., cf<:. A very 
brave man ; but formidably thick'quiUed, and unth pincer'lips, and eyes 
very vigilant. — Alas, there is no possibility for poor Columbus at any 0f 
the Public Offlices, till once he become an Actuality, and say, " Here is the 
America I was telling you of!"] Truly I told him I could do somewhat 
in it. I did so — * did this somewhat :' and truly I must needs say this 
to you, * The result was,' — ^impute it to what you please, — ^I raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made some conscience of 
what they did ; [The Ironsides ; yea /] and from that day forward, I must 

* enterprise. 

t A notable clause of a sentence, this latter too : physiognomic enough ; 
—and perhaps very liable to bs misunderstood by a modern reader. The old 
phrase, still current in remote quarters, « If s no lie," which sigm'fies an 
emphatic and even courteous assent and aflirmation, must be borne in mind 
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say to you, they were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
against the enemy, they beat continually. [ Yea /] And truly this is mat- 
ter of praise to God : — and it hath some instruction in it, To own men 
"who are religious and godly. And so many of them as are peaceably 
and honestly and quietly disposed to live within * rules of Government, 
and will be subject to those Gospel rules of obeying Magistrates and 
living under Authority — [Sentence catches Jire abruptly, and explodes here] 
— ^I reckon no Godliness without that circle ! Without that spirit, let it 
pretend what it will, it is diabolical, it is devilish, it is from diabolical 
spirits, from the depth of Satan's wickedness* — [Checks himself] — ^Why 
truly I need not say more than to apply all thisf * to the business we 
have in hand.' 

I will be bold to apply this to our present purpose, because it is my 
all ! I could say as all the world says, and run headily upon anything ; 
but I must tender this * my present answer ' to you as a thing that sways 
upon my conscience ; t)r else I were a knave and a deceiver. * Well ;' 
I tell you there are such men in this Nation ; godly men of the same 
spirit, men that will not be beaten down by a worldly or carnal spirit 
while they keep their integrity. And I deal plainly and faithfully with 
you, * when I say :' I cannot think that God would bless an undertaking 
of anything, * Kingship or whatever else,' which would, justly and with 
cause, grieve them. True, they may be troubled without cause ; — and I 
must be a slave if I should comply with any such hunibr as that. 
[Leaves the matter open still I] But I say there are honest men and faith 
ful men, true to the great things of the Government, namely the Liberty 
of the People, giving them what is due to them, and protecting this In- 
terest (and I think verily God will bless you for what you have done in 
that) — [Sentence broken; try it another way] — But if I know, as indeed 
I do, that very generally good men do not swallow this Title, — though 
really it is no part of their goodness to be unwilling to submit to what 
a Parliament shall settle over them, yet I must say, it is my duty and 
my conscience to beg of you that there may be no hard things put upon 
me: things, I mean, hard to them, which they «annot swallow. [The 
Young Ijady will and she vdll not !] If the Nation may be as well 
provided for without these things we have been speaking of [Kingships, 
cj-c] as, according to my apprehension, it may, — * then ' truly I think it 

• Not * height of Jotham's wickedness,' as the lazy Reporter has it Jo- 
tham was not * wicked' at all {Judges, c, 9). Nay the lazy Reporter cor- 
rects himself elsewhere, — if he had not been asleep ! Compare p. 369, line 
16, of Somers, with p. 385, line 2. 

t • thisi* of my old proposal to Mr. Hampden ; and how good it is to < own 
men who are religious and godly.' 

VOL. II. 15 
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will be no sin in yon, it will be to you as it was to David in another 
case,* " no grief of heart in time coming," that you have a tenderness 
even possibly (if it be their weakness) to the weakness of those who 
have integrity and honesty and uprightness, and who are not carried 
away with the hurries I see some taken with — [*'A Standard lifted up,^ 
the other day ! We have had to turn the key upon them, in Chepstow, in 
the Tower and elsewhere] — that think their virtue lies in despising Au- 
thority, in opposing it ! I think you will be the better able to root out 
of this Nation that 'disobedient' spirit and 'principle, — and to do so is 
as desirable . as anything in this world, — ^by complying, indulging, and 
being patient to the weakness and infirmities of men who have been 
faithful, and have bled all along in this Cause ; — and who are faithfnl, 
and will oppose all oppositions (I am confident of it) to the things that 
are Fundamentals in yoar Government, in your Settlement for Civil 
and Gospel Liberties. [Not HI said, your Highness : and really could 
not iveU be better thought ! The moral is ; '' As my old Ironsides, men 
fearing God, proved the successful soldiers ; so in all things it is men 
fearing God that we must get to enlist with us. Without these we art 
lost : unih these, if they wUl be soldiers with us (not noisy mutineers like 
WUdman, Harrison and Company, but true soldiers, rational persons 
that will learn discipline,)^-we shall, as heretofore, hope to prevail against 
the whole world and the DevU to boot, and * never be beaten at all^ no 
mxire than the Ironsides were. See therefore, that you do not discreet 
THEM. Mount no foolish cockade or Kingship which can convert them, 
rational obedient men, true in aU essential points, into mutineers,^^] 

I confess, for it behoves me to deal plainly with you — [ Young Lady 
now flings a little weight into the oilier scale, — and the Sentence trips itself 
once or twice before it can get started^ — ^I must confess I would say — ^I 
hope I may not be misunderstood in this, for indeed I must be tender in 
what I say to such an audience : — I say I would have it understood, That 
in this argument I do not make a parallel between men of a difilerent 
mind, ' mere dissentient individuals,' and a Parliament, * as to,' Which 
shall have their desires. I know there is no comparison. Nor can it 
be urged upon me that my words have the least color that way. For 
the Parliament seems to have given me liberty to say whatever is on my 
mind to you ; as that * indeed ' is a tender of my humble reasons and 
judgment and opinion to them : and now if I think these objectors to the 
Kingshipf are such ' as I describe,' and ' that they' will be such ; * if I 
think' that they are faithful servants and will be so to tlie Supreme An* 
thority, and the Legislative wheresoever it is, — if, I say, I should not tell 

• Nabal'g and Abigail's case (1 Samuel, xxv., 31). f «They,' in orig. 
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yoD, knowing their minds to be so, then I shoakl not be faithful. I am 
bonnd to tell it you, to the end you may report it to the Parliament 
[ParliameTU veryjeaious lest the Army be HwuglU of greater ioeight than 
iL We try to carry the scales even,] 

I will now say something for myself , As for my own mind I do pro- 
fess it, I am not a man scrapulons about words, or names, or such things. 
I have not * hitherto clear direction** — ^But as I have the Word of God, 
and I hope shall ever have, for the rale of my conscience, for my infor- 
mation and direction ; so, traly, if men have been led into dark paths 
{^As this matter of the Kingship is tome even now; very^dark** andunde^ 
ddabU!'] through the providence and dispensations of God — ^why sarely 
it is not to be objected to a man ! For who can Uve to walk in the 
dark 7 But Providence doth often so dispose. And though a man may 
impute his own folly and blindness to Providence sir^vUyj-^yet this must 
be at a man's own peril. This case may be that it is the Providence of 
God that doth lead men in darkness ! I must needs say I have had a 
great deal of experience of Providence ; and though such experience is 
no rule without or against the Word, yet it is a very good expositor of 
the Word in many cases. [ Yes, my brave one /] 

Truly the Providence of God hath lain aside this Title of King provi- 
dentially de facto : and that not by sudden humor or passion ; but it hath 
been by issue of as great deliberation as ever was in a Nation. It hath 
been by issue of Ten or Twelve Years Civil War, wherein much Uood 
hath been shed. I will not dispute the justice of it when it was done ; 
nor need I tell you what my opinion is in the case were it de novo to be 
done. [Somewhat grim expression of face, your Highness!'] But if it 
be at all disputable ; and a man comes and finds that God in His severity 
hath not only eradicated a whole Family, and thrust them out of the 
land, for reasons best known to Himself, but also hath made the issue 
and close of that to be the very eradication of a name or Title — ! 
Which de facto is ' the case.' It was not done by me, nor by them that 
tendered me the Government I now act in : it was done by the Long 
Parliament, — ^that was itf And God hath seemed Providential, < seemed 
to appear as a Providence,' not only in striking at the Family but at the 
Name. And, as I said before, it is blotted out : it is a thing cast out by 
an Act of Parliament ; it hath been kept out to this day. And as Jude 
saith, in another case, speaking of abominable sins that should be in the 
Jiatter Times,| — he doth farther say, when he comes to exhort the Saints 

* Coagulated Jargon {Somers, p. 370) is almost worth looking at here : — 
never was such a Reporter since the Tower of Babel feU. 
t Oliverian reduplication of the phrase, 
t Very familiar with this passage of Jude ; see Speech II., p. 91. 
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k* tells tliem^ — they should ** hate even the garments spotted with the 
flesh."* 

I beseech yon think not that I bring this as an argument to prove 
anything. God hath seemed so to Jeai with the Persons and the Fsf 
nily that he blasted the very Title. And yon know when a man comes, 
a parte postt to reflect, and see this done^ this Title laid in the dusty— I 
confess I can come to no other conclusion. ['* But that Ood seems to 
Tune blasted the very Title ;^* — this, however, is felt to need some qual^ 
ing.'] The like of this may make a strong impression upon such wetUt 
men as I am ; — and perhaps upon weaker men (if there be any such) it 
will make a stronger. I will not seek to set up that which Providence 
hath destroyed, and laid in the dust ; I would not build Jericho again ! 
And this is somewhat to me, and to my judgment and my conscience. 
This, in truth, it is this that hath an awe upon my spirit. {Hear !) And 
I mnst confess, as the times are, — they are very fickle, very uncertain, 
nay God knows you had need have a great desi of faith to strengthen 
you in your work, you had need look at Settlement !— I would rather I 
were in my grave than hinder you in anything that may be for Settle- 
ment of the Nation. For the Nation needs it, never needed it more ! 
And therefore, out of the love and honor J bear you, I am for ever bound, 
whatever becomes of me, to do * what is best for that ;' — * and' I am for 
ever bound to acknowledge you have dealt most honorably and worthily 
with me, and lovingly, and have had respect for one who deserves 
nothing. 

Indeed, out of the love and faithfulness I bear you, and out of the 
sense I have of the difficulty of your work, I would not have you lose 
any help [Hdp of the name King ; help of ike scrupulous Anti-King 
people : it is a dark case !] that may serve yon, that may stand in stead 
to you. I would willingly be a sacrifice [King, Protector, Constable, or 
•what you like'], that there might be, so long as God shall please to let this 
Parliament sit, a harmony, and better and good understanding between 
all of you. And, — whatever any man may think, — it equally concerns 
one of us as another to go on to Settlement : and where I meet with any 
that is of another mind, indeed I could almost curse him in my heart. 
And therefore, to deal heartily and freely, I would have you lose nothing 
[Not even the ScrupuUntsJ] that may stand you in stead in this way. I 
would advise, if there be * found' any of a froward, unmannerly or 

* Grammar a little imperfect. Really one begins to find Oliver would, as 
it were, have needed a new Grammar. Had all men been Olivers, what a 
difierent set of rtdes would Lindley Murray and the Governesses now have 
gone upon ! 
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womaDish spirit, — ^I would Dot that yoa should lose them ! I would not 
that you should lose any servant or friend who might help in this Work ; 
that any such should be ofiended by a thing that signifies no more to me 
than I have told you it does. That is to say : I do not think the thing 
necessary ; I do not. I would not that you should lose a friend for it 
If I could help you to many ' friends,' and multiply myself into many 
that would be to serve you in regard to Settlement ! And therefore I 
would not that any, especially any of these who indeed perhaps are men 
that do think themselves engaged to continue with you, and to serve yon, 
should be anywise disobliged from you. 

' I have now no more to say.' The truth is, I did indicate this as my 
conclusion to you at the first, when I told you what method I would 
speak to you in.* I may say that I cannot, with conveniency to myself, 
nor good to this service which I wish so well to, speak out all my argu- 
ments as to the safety of your Proposal, as to its tendency to the efiectual 
carrying on of this Work. [ There are many angry suspicmu 'persons 
listening to me, and every word is liable to different misunderstandings in 
every different narrow head!"] I say, I do not think it fit to use all the 
thoughts I have in my mind as to that point of safety. But I shall pray 
to God Almighty that He would direct you to do what is according to 
His will. And this is that poor account I am able to give of myself in 
this thing.f 

And so enough for Monday, which is now far spent : * till to- 
morrow at three o'clock:}^ let us adjourn ; and diligently consider 
in the interim. 

His Highness is evidently very far yet from having made up 
his mind as to this thing ; the undeveloped Yes still balancing 
itself against the undeveloped No, in a huge dark intricate man- 
ner, with him. Unable to * declare' himself; there being in fact 
nothing to declare hitherto, nothing but what he does here de- 
clare, — ^namely darkness visible. An abstruse time his Highness 
has had of it, since the end of February, six or seven weeks now ; 
all England sounding round him, waiting for his Answer. And 
he is yet a good way ofiT the Answer. For it is a considerable 

* ** This was my second head of method ; all this about myself and my 
own feelings in regard to the Kingship.^after I had proved to you in my 
first head that it was not necessary, that it was only expedient or not expe^ 
dient. I am now therefore got to the end of my second head, to my con« 
elusion. 

t Somen Tracts, vi., 365-371. | Burton, ii., 2. 
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question thb of the Kingship : important to the Nation and the 
Cause he presides over ; to himself not unimportant, — ^and yet to 
himself of very minor importance, my erudite friend ! A Soul 
of a Man in right earnest ahout its own awful Life and Work in 
this world ; much superior to ' feathers in the hat/ of one sort or 
the other, my erudite friend ! — Of all which he gives here a can- 
did and honest account ; and indeed his attitude towards this 
matter is throughout, what towards other matters it has been, very 
manful and natural. 

However, on the morrow, which is Tuesday, at three o'clock, 
the Committee cannot see his Highness ; attending at Whitehall, 
as stipulated, they find his Highness indisposed in health ; — ^are 
to come again to-morrow, Wednesday, at the same hour. Wed- 
nesday they come again ; < wait for above an hour in the Coun- 
cil-Chamber ;' — Highness still indisposed, "has got a cold^:" 
Come again to-morrow, Thursday ! ' Which,' says the writer of 
the thing called Burton's Diary, who was there, ' did strongly 
build up the faith of the Contrariants, — ^He will not dare to ac- 
cept, think the Contrariants. The Honorable House in the mean- 
while has little to do but denounce that Shoreditch Fiflh-Monarchy 
Pamphlet, the Standard set up, which seems to be a most incen- 
diary piece ; — and painfully adjourn and re-adjourn, till its Com- 
mittee do get answer. A most slow business ; — and the hopes 
of the Contrariants are rising. .• .*^*\i 

Thursday, 16th April, 1657, Committee attending for the third 
time, the Interview does take effect : Six of the Grandees, Glyn, 
Lenthall, Colonel Jones, Sir Richard Onslow, Fiennes, Broghil, 
WhiUocke, take up in their order the various objections of his 
Highness's former Speech, of Monday last, and learnedly rebut 
the same, — ^in a learned and to us insupportably wearisome man- 
ner ; fit only to be entirely omitted. Whitlocke urges on his 
Highness That, in refusing this Kingship, he will do what never 
any that were actual Kings of England did, reject the advice of 
his Parliament.'*' Another says, It is his duty ; let him by no 
means shrink from his duty ! — Their discoursings, if any crea- 
ture is curious on the subject, can be read at great length in the 

* Somen, p. 386. 
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distressing pages of SomerSf* and shall be matter of imagination 
here. His Highness said, These were weighty arguments ; give 
him till to-morrow to think of them.f * To-morrow at three : 
gpero P says the writer of the thing called BurtmCa Diary, who is 
xx>t one of the Contrarianls. 
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Alas, to-morrow at three his Highness proves again indisposed ; 
which doth a little damp our hopes, I fancy ! Let us appoint 
Monday morning : Monday ten o'clock, * at the old place,' Cham- 
ber of the Council-of-State in Whitehall. And so, on Monday, 
20th April, 1657, at the set place and hour, the Committee of 
Ninety-nine is once more in attendance, and his Highness speaks, 
— answering our arguments of Thursday last, and indicating still 
much darkness. 

• My Lords,' 

7 have, as well as I conld, considered the arguments 
used by yon, the other day, to enforce your conclusion as to that Name 
and Title, which has been the subject of various Debates and Confer- 
ences between us. I shall not now spend your time nor my own much, 
in recapitulating those arguments, or giving answers to them. Indeed 
I think they were * mainly ' but the same we formerly had, only with 
some additional inforcements by new instances : and truly, at this rate 
of debate, I might spend your time, which I know is very precious ; and 
unless I were *■ to end in being' a satisfied person, the time would spin 
out, and be very unprofitably spent, — so it would. I will say a word or 
two to UtaX only which I think was new. 

*■ You were pleased to say some things as to the power of Parliament, 
as to the force of a Parliamentary sanction in this matter.'^ What 
comes from the Parliament in the exercise of their Legislative power, as 
this Proposal does, — ^I understand this to be an exercise of the LegislO" 
tive power, and the Laws formerly were always passed in this way * of 
Proposal or conference,' and the way of Bills is of a newer date, — I un- 
derstand that, I say ; but [In short the sentence falls prostrate, and 

toe must start again.] — ^You said " that what was done by the Parliament 

• Somen, vi., 371-387. T Burton, ii., 6. 

}61yn, Lenthall, Broghil, WhiUocke (Somers), pp. 371, 2, 386, 4. 
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aow, and simply made to hang upon this Legislative po^r, 'as any 
Title but that of King will do,' might seem partly as if it were a thing 
ex doTio, not dejure ; a thing that had not the same weight, nor the same 
strength, as if it bore a reference to *the general Body of the Law that 
is already in being." I confess there is some argument in that, — that 
IS there ! But if the degree of strength will be as good without Parlia- 
mentary sanction, *then' — [Sentence pauses, never gets started again,] 

^Though it too, ' this Title of Kingship,' comes as a gift from you ! 

I mean as a thing which you either provide for the people or else it will 
never come to them ; so in a sense it comes from you, it is what thei/ 
cannot otherwise arrive at ; therefore in a sense it is ex dono ; for who- 
ever helps a man to what he cannot otherwise attain, doth an act veiy 
near a gift ; and you helping them to this Title, it were a kind of gift to 
them, since otherwise they could not get it * though theirs' — [This Sen- 
tence also finds that itwiUcome to nothings and so calls halt,] — ^But if you 
do it simply by your Legislative power — [Halt again. — In what bottom- 
less imbroglios of Constitutumal philosophy and crabbed Liaw-logic with 
the Fifth-Monarchy and splenetic Contrariants looking on, is his poor High' 
ness plunging ! A ray of natural sagacity now rises on him with guidance,] 
—The question, '' What makes such a thing as this more firm ?" is not 
the manner of the settling of it, or the manner of your ' or ano- 
ther's ' doing of it ; there remains always the grand question after 
that; the grand question lies. In the acceptance of it by those 
who are concerned to yield obedience to it and accept it ! [Certainly^ 
your Highness ; that is worth all the Laio-logic in the vx/rld /] And there- 
fore if a thing [Like this Protectorate, according to your argumenty — not 

(dtogether to mine] hath but, for its root, your Legislative sanction 

If I may put a " But" to it, ' to that most valid sanction !' I will not do 
BO : for I say, It is as good a foundation as that other, ' which you as- 
cribe to the Kingship, howsoever " grounded in the body of Law." ' 
And if that thing ' the Protectorate' be as well accepted, and the other 
be less well — ? Why, then truly it, I shall think, is the better ; — and 
then all that I say is founded upon Law too ! — 

Your arguments founded upon the Law do all make for the Kingship. 
Because, say you, it doth agree with the Law ; the Law knows, — ^thc 
People know it, and are likelier to receive satisfaction that way. Those 
were arguments that have [^' had " is truer but less polite] been used 
already ; and truly I know nothing that I have to add to them. And 
therefore, I say, those arguments also may stand as we found them and 
left them already ; — except, truly, this * one point.' It hath been said to 
me [Saltaing my Lord Whitlocke slightly with the eye, whose heavy face 
endeavors to smile in response] that I am a person who meditate to do 
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what never any that were actoally Eangs of England did : " Refase the 
Advice of Parliament." I confess, that runs deep enough, * that runs' to 
all ; that may he accounted a very great fault in me ; and may rise up 
in judgment against me another time, — if my case he not dif&rent from 
any man's that ever was in the Chief Command and Government of 
these Nations hefore. But truly I think, all they that have been in this 
Office before, and owned in right of Law, were inheritors coming to it 
by birthright,— ^r if owned by the authority of Parliament, they yet had 
some previous pretence of title or claim to it. And so, under favor, I 
think I deserve less blame than any of them would have done, if I can« 
not so well comply with this Title, and < with' the desire of Parliament 
in regard to it, as these others might do. For they, when they were in, 
would have taken it for an injury no^ to be in. Truly such an argument, 
to ihem^ might be very strong, Why they should not refuse what the 
Parliament ojQfered ! But < as for me,' I have dealt plainly with you : 
and I have not complimented with you ' in saying* I have not desired, I 
have no title to, the Government of these Nations. ' No title,' but what 
was taken up in a case of necessity, and as a temporary means to meet 
the actual emergency ; without which we must needs— [^m gone you 
know whither /] — ^I say, we had been all ' topsyturvying now' at the rate 
of the Printed Book * you have just got hold of [Shorediich Standard 
SET UP and Painted Lion there], and at the rate of those men that iiave 
been seized going into arms, — if that expedient had not been taken ! 
That was visible to me as the day, unless I undertook it. And so, it 
being put upon me, I being then General, as I was General by Act of 
Parliament, — it being ' put' upon me to take the power into my hand 
after the Assembly of Men that was called together had been dissolved 

[^' / took ity as you all know :" but his Highness blazing off here$ a$ 

his wont is when the subject rises, the Sentence explodes] — ! — 

Really the thing would have issued itself in this Book : — ^for the Book, 
I am told, knows an Author [Harrison, they say, is Author] ; he was a 
Leading Person in that Assembly ! And now when I say (I speak in 
the plainness and simplicity of my heart, as before Almighty God), I did 
out of necessity undertake that * Business,' which I think no man but 
myself would have undertaken^ — it hath pleased God that I have been 
instrumental in keeping the Peace of the Nation to this day. And have 
kept it under a Title [Protector] which, some say, signifies but a keeping 
of it to another's use, — ^to a better use ; ' a Title ' which may improve it 
to a better use ! And this I may say : I have not desired the continu- 
ance of my power or place either under one Title or another, — that have 
I not ! . I say it : If the wisdom of the Parliament could find where ta 
place things so as they might save this Nation and the Interesta of it,-^ 

16* 
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the Interest of the People of God in the first place ; of those Godly hon- 
est men^ — ^for snch character I reckon them by, who live in the fear of 
God, and desire to hold forth the excellency ' of Christ ' and a Christian 
course in their life and conversation — [Sentejux may be said to bunt 
asunder here for the present, but wiU gather itself together again perhaps /] 
I reckon that proceeds from Faith, and * from * looking to onr duties to- 
wards Christians, and our humanity to men as men ; and to such Liber- 
ties and Interests as the People of this Nation are of: — and ' I ' do look 
upon that as a standing truth of the Gospel ; and whoso lives up to that 

is a Godly Man in my apprehension ! [Looks somewhat animated.^ 

And therefore I say. If the wisdom of this Parliament, — ^I speak not this 
vainly or as a fool, but as to God, — if the wisdom of this Parliament should 
have found a way to settle the Interests of this Nation, upon the founda- 
tions of justice and truth and liberty, to the people of Grod, and concern- 
ments of men as Englishmen [Voice risen to a kind of recitative'], — ^I 
would have lain at their feet, or at anybody else's feet, that things might 
have run in such a current ! [ Your Highness canH get out; no pleux 
for you now but here or in the grave ! — His Highness fetches a deep 
hreathJ] — ^I say I have no pretensions to things for myself; to ask this or 
that, or to avoid this or that. I know the censures of the world may 
quickly pass upon me, *■ and are already passing :' but I thank God I 
know where to lay the weight that is laid upon me, — ^I mean the weight 
of reproach and contempt and scorn that hath been cast upon me. 
[Ends, I think, in a kind of snort, — and the look partly as of an {njvred 
dove, partly as of a couchant lionJ] 

I have not offered you any Name in competition with Kingship. I 
know the evil spirits of men may easily obtrude upon a man. That he 
would have a Name which the Laws know not^ and which is boundless, 
and is one under which he may exercise more arbitrariness : but I know 
there is nothing in that argument ; and if it were in your thoughts to 
offer any Name of that kind, I think, whatsoever it was, you would bound 
it and limit it sufficiently. I wish it were come to that. That no favor 
should be showed to me ; but that the good of these Nations should be 
consulted ; — as ' indeed ' I am confident it will be by you in whatsoever 
you do. — ^But I may say a word to another thing which doth a little pinch 
upon me : That it is my duty * to accept this Title.' I think it can be 
no man's duty but between God and himself, if he be conscious of his 
own infirmities, disabilities and weakness ; ' conscious ' that he perhaps 
is not able to encounter with it, — although he may have a little &ith too, 
for a little exercise. I say I do not know what way it can be imputed 
to me for a fault, or laid upon me as a duty. Except I meant to gripe 
at the Government of the Nations without a legal consent,— as I say I 
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have done in time past upon principles of Necessity, * but have no call 
now to do again.' And I promise I shall think whatever is done towards 
Settlement, without authority of Parliament, will neither be very honest, 
nor to me very comprehensible at this stage of the business. I think we 
have fought for the Liberties of the Nation and for other Interests !-— 
[Checks himself,] 

You will pardon me that I speak these things in such a ' desultory ' 
way as this. I may be borne withal, because I have not truly well stood 
the exercise that hath been upon me these three or four days, — ^I have 
not, I say. [Besides your Highness is suffering Jrom the dregs cf a ccidy 
and I doubt stiU somewhat feverish /] — ^I have told you my thoughts, and 
have laid them before you. You have been pleased to give me your 
grounds, and I have given you mine. And truly I do purposely refuse to 
mention those arguments that were used when ye were last here ; but 
rather tell you what since (as I say) lies upon my heart, — * speaking to 
you ' out of the abundance of difficulty and trouble that lies upon me. 
[His Highness, sick of body, feverish, wneqnal to such a jungle of a subject 
and Us adjuncts, is really weltering and staggenng like a wearied man in 
the thickets and pudMes.] And therefore you having urged me, I mean 
offered reasons to me, and urged them in such way as did occur to you ; 
and I having told you, the last time we met, that the satisfaction from 
them did not reach to me so as wholly to convince me of my duty, — ^I have 
thought rather to answer to-day by telling you my grief, and the trouble 
I am under. [Poor Sovereign Man!] 

And truly my intentions and purposes, they are honest to the Nation, 
— and shall be, by the Grace of God. And I have it not in view, upon 
collateral pretences, * either by asking this Kingship or by refusing it ' — 
to act towards things that may be destructive to the liberties of this Na- 
tion ! [*' / am worn and weary ; let me he as clay in the hands of the pot' 

ter /"] ^Any man may give me leave to die ; every one may give me 

leave to be as a dead man, — when God takes away the spirit and life and 
activity that are necessary for the carrying on of sach a work ! [Poor 
Highness, stUl somewhat feverish, sujfering from the dregs cf a cold /] — 

And therefore I do leave the former Debates as they were, and as we 
had them ; and will let you know that I have looked a little upon the 
Paper [Petition and Advice], the Instrument, I would say, in the other 
parts of it, < unconnected with this of the Kingship.' And considering 
that there are very many particulars in this Instrument [Holding it in his 
hand], some of a general reference and others specific, and all of weight 
(let this business of the Title be decided as it may) to the concernment 
of the Nations,— I think I may desire that those ' particulars' may be really 
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Buch as will serve their object, — let the " Title " we fix upon be one or 
the other. They might be each as the People have no cause — \^Sentence 
checking itself] — ^But I am confident your care and faithfulness need nei- 
ther a spur nor an admonition to that ! — ^I say, reading in your Order, the 
Order of the Parliament to this Committee, I find mention there of 
** divers particulars," concerning which, if I do make any scruple of 
them, I am to have the freedom with this Committee to cast'*' my doubts. 
The truth of it is, I have a Paper here in my handsf that doth contain 
divers things with relation to the Instrument ; which, I hope, have a Pub* 
lie aspect in them ; therefore I cannot presume but they will be very 
welcome to you. Therefore I shall desire that you will read them. 
[Hands WhUlocke the Paper.] I should desire, if it please you, the liber- 
ty^ — ^which I submit to your judgment whether you think I have or no, — 
that I might tender these few things ; and some others which I have in 
preparation. And truly I shall reduce them to as much brevity as I 
can : — ^they are too large here, ' these in the Paper are diffuse.} And if 
it please you, To-morrow in the afternoon at three o'clock I may meet 
you again. And I hope we shall come to know one another's minds ; 
and shall agree to that that may be for the glory of God and for the good 
of these Nations. } 

So much for Monday, the 20th ; noontide and the hour of 
dinner being now nigh. Herewith exeunt till to-morrow at three. 

We returned ' much unsatisfied with the Lord Protector's 
Speech,' says the Writer of Burton ; it is ' as dark and promis- 
cuous as before ;' nobody can know whether he will have the 
Kingship or not. Sometimes the ' Contrariants ' are up in hope, 
and sometimes again we,|| — ^and the bets, if betting were permit- 
ted under Grospel Ordinances, would fluctuate not a little. 

Courage, my Lord Protector I Blake even now, though as 
yet you know it not, is giving the Spaniards a terrible scorching 
for yoU; in the Port of Santa Cruz ! — Worth noting : In those 
very minutes while the Lord Protector is speaking as above, there 
goes on far off, on the Atlantic brine, under shadow of the Peak 

* Canvass, shake out. 
' t A Paper of Objections by his Highness ; repeatedly alluded to in the 
Journals ; < unhappily altogether lost now,' say the Parliamentary History, 
and the Editor of Burton,— not very unhappily, say my readers and I. 

X He gave them the complete Paper on the morrow (Burton, ii., 7). 

^ Somers, vi., 387-389. I| See Burton, ii., 7 et seq, - 
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of Teneriflfe, one of the fieriest actions ever fought by land or 
water ; this action of the Sea-king Blake, at the Port of Santa 
Cruz. The case was this. Blake cruising on the coast of Spain, 
watching as usual for Plate Fleets, heard for certain that there 
was a Fleet actually coming, actually come as far as the Canary 
Isles, and now lying in the Bay of Santa Cruz in Tenerifie there. 
Blake makes instant sail thither; arrives there still in time, this 
Monday morning early ; finds the Fleet fast moored in Santa 
Cruz Bay ; rich silver-ships, strong war-ships, sixteen as we count 
them; stronger almost than himself, — and moored here under 
defences unassailable apparently by any mortal. Santa Cruz Bay 
is shaped as a horse-shoe: at the entrance are Castles, in the 
inner circuit are other Castles, Eight of them in all, bristling 
with great guns ; war-ships moored at the entrance, war-frigates 
moored all round the beach, and men and gunners at command : 
one great magazine of sleeping thunder ai^d destruction ; to 
appearance, if you wish for sure suicide to run into, this must be 
it. Blake, taking measure of the business, runs into it, defying its 
loud thunder ; much out-thunders it, — mere whirlwinds of fire 
and iron hail, the old Peak never heard the like ; — silences the 
Castles, sinks or burns every sail in the Harbor ; annihilates the. 
Spanish Fleet ; and then, the wind veering round in his favor, 
sails out again, leaving Santa Cruz Bay much astonished at him.* 
It is the last action of the brave Blake ; who, worn out with toil 
and sickness and a cruise of three years, makes homewards 
shortly after ; dies within sight of Plymouth.f 

On the whole, the Spanish Antichrist finds his Highness a 
rough enemy. In these same April days. Six-thousand men are 
getting mustered here, * furnished with new red coats ' and other 
equipments, to join French Turenne in, the Low Countries, and 
jfight the Spaniard by land too. For our French Treaty has 
become a French League Offensive and Defensive,:|: to last for 
one year ; and Reynolds is to be Land-General, and Montague 
to help him as Sea-General : of whom by and by there may be 
tidings. But meanwhile this matter of the Kingship must be 

• Heath's Chronicle, pp. 720, 1. 

t 7 Aug. 1657, in his Fifty-ninth year (Biog. Brit m tfoee). 

t Signed 23 March, 1656-7 [Godwin, iv., 540]. 
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settled. All men wish it settled; and the present Editor as 
much as any ! They have to meet to-morrow again, Tuesday 
2l8t, at three o'clock: they for their uncertain airy talking^ 
while so much hard fighting and solid work has to be managed 
withal. 



SPBBCH XII. 

His Highness this Tuesday, we find, has deserted the questioa 
of the Kingship ; occupies himself with the other points of the 
New Instrument, what he calls the ' essentials ' of it ; leaving 
that comparatively empty unessential one to hang undecided, for 
the present. The Writer of Burton's Diary ^ Nathaniel Bacon or 
another, is much disappointed. The question of the Kingship 
not advanced a whit by this long Discourse, one of the most 
tedious we have yet listened to from his Highness. ' Nothing but 
a dark speech,' sAys he,* ' more promiscuous than before !' A 
sensible Speech too, in some respects, Mr. Bacon. His Highness 
once more elucidates as he best can his past conduct, and the 
course of Providence in bringing us all hither to the very respect- 
able pass we now stand in ; — explains next what are \\\e'esseniicLl 
elements of keeping us safe here, and carrying us farther, as 
checking of Public Immorality, attention wiser and wiser to the 
Preaching Clergy, and for one indispensable thing, additional 
Provision of Cash ; — and terminates by intimating with soft difiuse- 
ness. That when he has heard their answer as to these essential 
things (not that he makes them " conditions," that were terribly 
ill-judged !), he will then be prepared, in regard to unessential 
things, to King's Cloaks, Titles, and such-like frippery and 
feathers in the cap, which are not without use say the Lawyers, 
but which irritate weak brethren, — ^to give such answer as may 
reasonably be expected from'him, as God may set him free to do. 
Let us listen, us and Whitlocke who also has to report, the best we 
can. 

* Bortoii, ii., 7. 
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Mt IXttD, 

I think you may well remember what the issue 
was of the last Conference I had with y-Du * yesterday,' and what the 
stick* then was. I confess I took liberty * at that time,' from the Order 
of Parliament ; whereby they gave me power to speak with you abont 
those things that were in the body of that Instrument and Desire which 
you have been pleased to speak with me * upon :' that I might confer 
with you about those particulars, and might receive satisfaction from 
you as to them. Whether there will a good issue be to all these aflUcs 
or no, is only in the hands of God. That is a great secret ; — and secrets 
belong to God. To us belong things revealed ;— and such things are the 
subject-matter of this Instrument of yours : and ' the course is,' so far 
as they may have relation to me. That you and I shall consider what 
nuiy be for the public good * therein,' that so they may receive such an 
impressionf as can humanly be given them. 

I would be well understood in that I say. The former Debates and 
Conferences have been upon the Title ; and that rests as it did. But 
seeing, as I said before, your Order of Commitment, * your Order to 
Committee,' doth as well reach to the particulars contained in the In- 
strument ' generally ' as to that of the Title, — ^I did oSer to you that I 
should desire to speak with you about them also. That so we may come 
to an understanding one with another, not What the things in their 
parts are, but What is in the whole conduceable to that end we ought 
all to aim at^ — ^which is a general Settlement upon good foundations. 

Truly, as I have often said to the Parliament itself when they did me 
the honor to meet me in the Banqueting-House, so I may now say to 
you who are a Committee, a very considerable representation of the 
Parliament: I am hugely taken with the word Settlement; with the 
thing, and with the notion of it. * And indeed ' I think he is not worthy 
to live in England who is not ! No ; I will do my part, so far as I am 
able, to expel that man out of the Nation who desireth not that in the 
general we come to a Settlement Because indeed it is the great 
misery and unhappiness of a Nation to be without such : it is like a 
house (and so much worse than a " house") divided against itself; it 
^ cannot stand " without Settlement ! — ^And therefore I hope, so &r, we 
are all at a good point ; and the spirit of the Nation, I hope, in the 
generality of it, is so far at a good point : we are all contending for a 
Settlement That is sure. But the question is, De modoy and Of those 
things * and conditions ' that will make it a good Settlement if possible. 
It*s no &ult to aim at perfection in Settlement ! And truly I have sakli 

* stop. t impulse sad decision. 
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and I say it again : That I think this ' present proposed Form of Settle- 
ment ' doth tend to the making of the Nation enjoy the things we have 
*«U along ' declared for ; and I would come upon tliat issue with all men, 
or with any man. The things we have declared for, which have been 
die ground of onr qnamlling and fighting all along, — the securing of 
these is what will accompUsh the general work. Settlepient is the 
general work. That which will give to the Nation to enjoy their civil 
and religious liberties : that which will conserve the liberdes of every 
man, and not rob any man of what is justly his ! I think these two 
things make up Settlement. I am sure they acquit us before Grod and 
man : having endeavored, as we have done, through some streamings 
of blood, to attain that end. 

I may tell you my ' own' experience in this business, and oflend no 
good man who loves the Public before what is personal. Truly I shall, 
a little, shortly recapitulate to yon what my observations and endeavors 
and interest have been to this end. And I hope no man that hath been 
interested in transactions all along* will blame me. And he shall have 
no cause to blame me ; because I will take myself into the number of 
the Culpable Persons (if there be any such), — ^though perhaps apt 
enough, from the self-love I have, to be willing to be reckoned innocent 
where I am so ! And yet as willing withal to take my reproach, if any- 
body will lay it upon me, where I am culpable ! And truly I have, 
through the Providence of God, endeavored to discharge a poor duty : 
having had, as I conceive, a clear call to the stations I have acted in 
through all these afl&irs ; — ^and I believe very many are sufficiently sa- 
tisfied in that. I shall not go about saying anything to clear it to you ; 
[JVb, tfour Highness, let it stand on its own feet.'] — but must exercise my- 
self in a little short Chronology. To come to that • issue ' [Not the 
*♦ Chronology^* hut what the ChronoU^y wHl help to teach us /], I say, is 
really all our business at present ; and the business of this Nation : To 
come upon clear grounds ; To consider the Providence of God, how He 
hath led us hitherunto. 

After it pleased God to put an end to the War of this Nation ; a final 
end ; which was done at Worcester, in the determination and decision 
that was there by the hand of God, — for other War we have had none 
that deserves the^ame of War, since that time, which is now six years 
gone September ' last ;' — ^I came up to the Parliament that then was 
And truly 1 found the Parliament, as I thought, very * well ' disposed to 
put a good issue to all those Transactions which had been in the Na- 

• Not polite to add, *« as I have been." 
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tion ; and I rejoiced at it. And though I had not been well skilled in 
Parliamentary affairs, having been near ten years in the Field ; yet, in my 
poor measure, my desires did tend to the same issue ; believing verily 
that all the blood which had been shed, and air the distemper which God 
had suffered to be among us, which in some sense God had raised among 
us, — ^ believing I say,' that surely Fighting was not the end, but the 
means, which had an end, and was in order to somewhat ! Truly the 
end, then, was, I thought, Settlement ; that is, that men might come to 
some consistences. And to that end I did endeavor to add my mite,— * 
which was no more than the interest any one member there might have, 
— after I was returned again to that capacity. And I did, — ^I shall tell 
you no fable, but things 'of wliich divers persons here can tell whether 
they be true or no [ Threatening to blaze up again /]~^I did endeavor it. 
I would make the best interpretation of all that : but yet it is a truth, and 
nothing of a discovery on my part, but a fact which everybody knows 
to be true. That the Parliament, having done those memorable things-^ 
[Sentence explodes; and even launches off into panegyric of the Long 
Parliament^ — preparatory to execution] — ^They had done things of 
honor, and thmgs of necessity ; things which, if at this day you have any 
judgment that there lieth a possibility upon you to do any good, and to 
bring this Nation to any foot of Settlement, I may say you are all along, 
in a good manner, beholden to that Parliament ' for.' But yet truly as 
men who contend for the Public Interest are not like to have the applause 
of all men, nor justification from all hands, so it was with them. And 
truly, when they had made preparations which might have led to the 
issuing in some good for the Settlement of these Nations, in point of 
liberty, in point of freedom from tyranny and oppression and from hazard 
of our religion, — To throw it all away upon men who designed by innova- 
tions to introduce Popery, and by complying with some notions introduce 
Arbitrariness upon a Civil account — ['' Royalist Malignants, in 1647, 
1648, and CryptO'Royalists ; with their ' notions^ that cf all things indis- 
pensable, a Stuart King was indispensablesi 7 That would never ham 
done ! The Long Parliament did need a Pride's Purge ; could rwC* — 
3vi the Sentence here, in its hasty impatience, as is usual, bursts] — ^Why 
they had more enemies than friends, ' that Long Parliament had ;' they 
had so all along ! And this made them careful [In 1648, trying to bar^ 
gain toith Charles, they were ^^ full of care ;*^ and even afterwards they 
could not decide aU at once on granting a new Free Parliament and 
General Election ; no!] — ^upon principles of Nature, which do sometimes 
suggest the best. And upon the most undeniable grounds, they did 
think that it was not fit for them presently to go and throw themselves, 
and all this Cause, into hands that perhaps had no heart nor principle * in 
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common* with them to accomplish the end they had aimed at [In sAorf, 
key J very properly , decided on sitting still for a whUe.'] 

I grant, perhaps through infirmity they did desire to have continued 
themselves ; to have perpetrated themselves upon that acL* An Act 
which was justly enough obtained, and necessarily enough obtained, 
when they did get it from the King. But though truly it was good in 
the first obtaining of it ; yet it was, by men who had ventured their lives 
in this Cause, judged not fit to be perpetuated, but rather a thing that 
was to have an end when it had finished its course ! Which was cer- 
tainly the true way of doing, — ^in subserviency to the bringing-in of what 
might be a good and honest settlement to the Nation. I must say to 
you that I found them very willing to perpetuate themselves ! And 
truly this is not a thing of reflection upon aU, for perhaps some were not 
so ; — ^I can say it of some. The sober men whom I had converse with. 
were not for continuing ; but the major part, I think, did overrule in-that 
they would have continued. This is true that I say to you : I was en- 
treated to comply with the plan, and advised to it ; and it was to have 
been accomplished by this medium, ' They were' to have sent into the 
country to have got their number reinforced, and the Parliament filled 
up by new elections. And it had this excuse, That it would not be 
against the Liberty of the People, nor against a siuxession of men conk- 
ing into rule and government ; because as men died out of the House, 
so they should be supplied again. [lAke Sir John Cockle's silk hose; 
tbhieh ahoaySf trfier irifinite darnings, couid remain the same hose, though 
not a thread cfihe original silk was now left in them : a perennial pair 
of stockings. Such was the plan of the Rump.] And this was the best 
answer they could give to all objections, * this,' " That the proper way 
to govern is to have successive men in such great bodies as Parliaments ; 
to have men learning to know how to obey as well as how to govem."t 
And truly the expedient they then offered was what I tell you. 

The truth of it is, this did not satisfy a company of poor men [Or- 
tain insignificant individuals, — mentioned elsewhere by the same name!] 
who thought they had ventured their lives, and had some interest to in- 
quire after these things ! And the rather, because really they had been 
invited out, < first of all, into this War,' upon principles of honesty, con- 
science and religion ; " for Spiritual Liberties ;" as many as would come. 

* Act, 10 May* 1641, That we are not to be dissolved without our own 
consent. Necessary in all ways ; the City would not lend money otherwise, 
— not even money could be had otherwise {Antea, vol. i., 117). 

t The « Rota Clu^ (see Wood, iv., 1119, 1120, § Harrington) had not 
started in 1653, but this doctrine, it would seem, was already afloat ;^Qot 
much patxonized by his Highness at any time. 
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'Yes ;* when the Cause was a little doubtful, there had issued forth a 
Dechuration ' of that purport,' which was very imriting ; and men did 
come in 'and enlist' upon that invitation ; — and did thereby think them« 
selves not to be mercenary men, but men who had wives and children in 
the Nation, and * who' therefore might a little look after satis&ction in 
what would be the Issue of the Business ! [They told us always, We 
foere SMierSy sworn as our first duty to obey ; hut we answered (and it 
was intrinsicaUy a fact), We were the most peculiar SMiers that had 
ever handled sled in England ; whereby our first, and also our seccmd 
and third, duties had become modified a good deal /] 

And when this thing was thus pressed, and perhaps overpressed ' by 
us,' That a period might be put, and some ascertainment made, and a 
time fixed,— why then truly the extreme ran another way. ' Parliamient 
would not go at all, that had been the one extreme ; Parliament shall go 
straighttoay, that was now the other.' This is very true that I tell yon ; 
although it shames me. * Extremes give rise to their opposite extremes ; 
and are honorable to nobody !' I do not say it shames all that were of 
the House, for I know all were not of that mind ; but truly when this 
was urged, they on their side did fall into another extreme. And what 
was that ? Why truly then it was : Seeing this Parliament could not 
be perpetual, yet a Parliament might always be sitting. And to that 
end there was a Bill framed. That Parliaments might always be sitting ; 
that as soon as one Parliament went out of place, another might leap in.* 
When we saw this, truly we thought it did but make a change in pre- 
tence; and did not remedy the thing! — ^However, it was pursued with 
such heat ' in the House,' I dare say there was more progress in it in a 
month than had ever been with the like business in four ; ' so eager were 
they' to hasten it to an issue, to get such a Parliament brought in ;-^to 
bring the state of the Nation into this, A continual sitting of Parlia" 
ment. 

We did think, who were plain men, and I do think it still. That that 
had been, according to the old foolish Proverb, " out of the firyingpan into 

* This arrangement, of a Parliament constantly sitting, his Highness and 
the company of poor men did by no means consider a good ' Issue of the 
Business.* It leads almost infallibly to < arbitrariness/ argues his Highness 
{Antea, Speech III., p. 113), leads to, &c., &c.— in fact, as in those days 
of ours is everywhere becoming too apparent, leads to ' Nothing,' to se}f- 
cancelment (like that of the Kilkenny cats) and peaceable Zero, Which in 
very few epochs of the world's history is the desirable thing ! His High- 
nera's logic-arguments, here and in his other Speech, are none of the best ; 
but instincts and inarticulate insights much deeper than logic taught him 
w^U' that ' a Parliament always sittinf^ was not the Balm of Gilead we had 
all been fighting for. 
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the fire !" For, looking at the Government yon would then have bad, 
it was ' still' a *' Commonwealth's" Government [Not entirely the Ideal 
of a Government^ your Highness Mnksl] Why, we should have had 
fine work then ! We should have had a Council of State, and a Parliar 
roent of Four-hundred men, executing arbitrary government [At the 
Long Parliament did] without intertnission, except some change <^ a 
part of them ; one Parliament stepping, into the seat of another, just 
left warm for them ; the same day tliat the one left, the other was to leap 
in 1-r^Truly I did think, and I do think, however much some are ena- 
mored with that kind of Government — [Style getting hasty, hot; the 

Sentence breaks'] Why it was no more but this, That Committees of 

Parliament should take 'all' upon them, and be instead of the Courts at 
Westminster ! Perhaps some will tliink there had been no hurt in thai 
arbitrariness of Committees ? Where a man can neither come to prove 
nor to defend, — ^nor to know his judges ; because there are one set of 
men who judge him to-day, and another set of men to-morrow ! Thus 
was to have been the Law of England ; and thus was to have been the 
way of judging this Nation. And truly I thought that it was an ill way of 
'* judging." For I may say to you, with truth in regard to that. After it 
pleased God, your poor Army, those poor contemptible men, came up 
hither^ — it did prove so. An outcry here in this place, ' then an ootciy 
there in that,' to get some cause determined and judged. [Hie toay of 
Parliaments, your Highness, toith their cabaUings and commUteeings, and 
futile jargonings, and Babel ouibdbhled !] And Committees erected to 
fetch men from the extremest parts of the Nation to London, to attend 
Committees ' set' to determine all things. And without any manner oi 
satisfaction. Whether a man travel with never such right ot never audi 
wrong, he must come^ — and he must go back again, as wise as he came. 
This truly was the case [Fancy an old Ironside who had stood Dunbar 
and Worcester, and Marston and Naseby, dancing attendance here!], and 
our ccHidition. And truly I must needs say, Take all that was in the 
practices there — [Belter not, your Highness !] — ^I am sorry to tell the sloiy 
of it ! — ^Though there was indeed some necessity for such a thing. A 
necessity for some Committees to look to Indemnity, * and such like :' 
but no necessity for Committees insteac^ of Courts of Justice ! How- 
ever, so it was ; and this was the case of the People of England at that 
time ; the Parliament assuming to itself the authority of the Three Es- 
tates that were before. It had so assumed that authority : and if any 
man had come and said, " What rules do you judge by ?" — ^ Why, we 
have none ! We are supreme, ' we' in Legislature and in Judicature !" 
Such was the state of the case. And I thought, and we thought, and 
I think so still, That this was a pitiful remedy, * this that they piopoeed. 
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{_Tkis cf a Perpetual Parliament^ new-darned, like Sir JohfCs Perpe^ 
HuU Pair of Stockings : — a bad article in itself, whether new or new^ 
darned^ if you make it the exclusive one /] And it will always 
be so when and whensoever a Perpetual Legislative is exercised ; where 
the Legislative and Execative Powers are always the same. — ^Truly I 
think the Legislature might almost as well be in the Four Courts of 
Westminster Hall! If they could make Laws and Judges too, yon 
would have excellent Laws ; and the Lawyers would be able to give 
excellent counsel ! And so it was then. This was our condition, with- 
out scrapie or doubt ; and I shall say no more to it. But the ofler was 
made by us with a true and honest spirit ; the desire, the entreaty that we 
might have a Settlement. And there is our ^ Settlement ;" that is what 
they propose for a Settlement ! — 

It was desired then, it was offered and desired, that the Parliament 
would be pleased, either of their own body or of any else, to choose a 
certain number of men [ The Puritan Notables ; ah yes /] to settle the Na- 
tion : " This,*' isaid we, " is unsettlement, that is confusion !" For give 
me leave, if anybody now have the face to say, — and I would die upon 
this — [Sentence catching fire] — if any man in England have the impu- 
dence [Ah!] or face to say. That the reluctance of the Parliament to 
dissolve themselves was their fear of hasty throwing of the Liberties of 
the People of God, and of the Nation, into the hands of a bare Represen- 
tative of the People, — ^which was then the business toe opposed : if any man 
have the face to say this now, who did then judge it, * that last measure 
of theirs,' and I will say more, ought ihen to have judged it, to be a con- 
founding of the whole Cause we had fought for, — which it was, — ^I would 
look upon that man's face ! I would be glad to see such a man !* I do 
not say there is any sueh here : but if any such should come to me, — see 
if I would nqt look upon him, and tell him he is an hypocrite ! I dare 
say it, and I dare die for it, * he is an hypocrite ;' — knowing the spirit 

that hath been in some men to me. They come and tell me, They do 

« 

* A dangerous spectator, your Highness, with that thundery countenance 
of yours ! — His Highness's anger is exceedingly clear ; but the cause of it, 
in this intricate sentence, much more in the distracted coagulum of jargon 
which the Original here offers, is by no means so clear. On intense inspec- 
tion, he discovers himself to be (as above) reproaching certain parties who 
now aiSect to regret the Long Parliament, which while it existed they had 
been sufficiently loud in condemning. You say : " They were afraid to 
fling the whole Cause into the lottery of a general Parliament :" — They f 
while toe opposed that ; and while that was the very thing they at last were 
recklessly doing ! I should like to see the face of a man brazen enou^ 
for a story like this ! 
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not like my being Protector. Why do yon not 7 — *^ Why, becanae yos 
will ezeroise arbitrary government." — ^Why, what is it yon want me to 
do ?— " Pray, turn those Gentlemen ' of the Long Parliament' all in again ; 
then we will like yon exceedingly well!" — [InartictUate ifOajectwn; 
snort or '* Humph /"] — ^I was a child in swaddling clonts !* I cannot go 
beyond the Instrument of Government I cannot do anything but in 
codrdination with the Council. They fear, * these objectors,' ^ arbitiaiy 
government" by me in that way; but if arbitrary government were re- 
stored to be general * by reinstatement of the Long Parliament,' then 
they are not afraid of it ! Such things as these are, such hypocrisies as 
these are, should they enter into the heart of any man that hath truth or 

honesty in him ? 

Truly that was our case :— and finding our case to be thns, we did 
inress the Parliament, as I told you. That they would be pleased to select 
some Worthy Persons who had loved this Cause, and the liberties of 
England, and the interest of England : and we told them we would ac- 
quiesce and lie at their * the Worthy Persons' ' feet ; but that to be 
Uirown into Parliaments which should sit perpetually, though but for 
three years ' each,' we had experience of that ! An experience which 
may remain to this day, to give satisfaction to honest and sober men 1 — 
Why, truly this might have satisfied, this proposal of ours ; bat it did 
not. And therefore we did think that it was the greatest of dangers, 
*thus' to be overwhelmed, and brought under a slavery by onr own 
consent, and ^ Iniquity to become a law."t And there was our ground 
we acted upon at that time. And truly they had perfected their Bill for 
perpetuating of Parliaments to the last Clause [Hear /] ; and were re- 
solved to pass it as a Bill in Paper, * not even engrossed on Parchment 
as the wont was,' rather than comply with any expedient. [ We then 
entered upon them ; bade them with emphasis, Go about their business I 
ThaCs no lis /] — ^If your own experience add anything to you in this, ' if 

* So tied up with restrictions in that first Instrument ; had not the small- 
est power to do * arbitrary government.' 

t * The Throne of iniquity, which frameth mischief by a Lau) * (Psalm 
zciv., 20). A fearful state of matters ; shadowed forth by old Prophets m 
the fearfuUest of all ; but entirely got rid of in these modern days, — if Dry- 
asdust and the general course of new Prophecy may be credited^ to whom 
Law is Equity, and the mere want of * Law,' with its three readings, and 
tanned pieces of sheepskin written over in bad English, is Iniquity. — O Dry- 
asdust, thy works in this world are wonderful. Thy notions of this world, 
thy ideas, what thou namest ideas, perhaps defy all ages, even ages when 
Witchcraft was believed in, — or when human creatures worshipped Leeks, 
and considered that the 'Founder of this Universe was one Apis, a sacred 
Prize-Ox ! I begin to be weary of thee. 
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roa ever indiTidaally had to do with a Long-Pariiament Committee, and 
know its ways ' — in this point, *' Whether or no, in cases civil and crim- 
inal, if a Parliament assume an absolute power, without any control, to 
determine the interests of men in property and liberty ; whether or no 
this be desirable in a Nation ?" — ^if you have any sense [General open' 
ness of perception ; not exactly our modem loord; but a questionable ex* 
pressiony as his Highness immediately sees: " any sense."] — as I believe 

you have, — ^you have more than I, ^^then' I think you will take it 

for a mercy that that did not befall England at that time ! And that is 
all I will say of it. 

Truly I will now come and tell you a story of my own weakness and 
folly. [The Little Parliament,] And yet it was done. in my simplicity, 
I dare avow it was : and though some of my companions — [" May dis- 
like my mentioning the story ?" — The sentence^ in its haste, has no time to 
END.] — And truly this is a story that should not be recorded, that should 
not be told, except when good use may be made of it I say, It was 
thought then that men of our own judgment, who had fought in the 
wars, and were all of a piece upon that account ; — ' it was thought,' 
'' Why surely these men will hit it, and these men will do it to the pur- 
pose, whatever can be desired !" And truly we did think, and I did 
think so, — ^tbe more blame to me. And such a Company of Men were 
chosen [The Little Parliament ; — Convention of the Puritan NottAles,] 
and did proceed to action. And truly this was the naked truth. That 
the issue was not answerable to the simplicity and honesty of the de- 
sign. [Poor Puritan Notables !] 

What the issue of that Meeting would have been ' seemed question- 
able,' and was feared : upon which the sober men of that Meeting did 
withdraw ; and came and returned my power as far as they could, — ^they 
did actually the greater part of them, — ^into my hands ; professing and 
beliving that the issue of that Meeting would have been The subversion 
of your Laws and of all the Liberties of this Nation, the destruction of 
the Ministers of this Nation ; in a word, the confusion of all things. 
* Confusion of all things :' To set up, instead of Order, the Judicial Law 
of Moses, in abrogation of all our administrations ; to have had adminis- 
tered the Judicial Law of Moses pro hie et nunc, according to the wisdi^jn 
of any man that would have interpreted the text this way or that—! — 
And if you do not believe that these Persons, * thereupon sent home,' 
were sent home by the major part * of themselves,' who were judicious 
and sober and learned (the minority being the worser part upon this 
account), and with my consent a parte post,— you. will believe nothing ! 
[Somewhat tart,] For the persons that led in that Meeting were Mr. 
Feake and his Assemblage in Blackfriars. [We know " Fedce," and other 
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fbnl chimneys on fire, from ofoid! — As for ** Mr. Squiby^ he sits now wiA 
VeiuMT tmd the Ftfth^Monarchtfi safe locked in the Totoer.] ' Mr. Feake,' 
Major-General HarritBon/&iKl the feet that aasociated with him at one Mr. 
Squib's house. There were all the resolutions taken that were acted in 
that House *of Parliament' day by day. And this was eode facto; 1 
know it to be trae. And that snch must naturally be the product of it, 
1 do but appeal to that Book I told you of the other day [** Standard set 
icp."], That all the Magistracy and Ministry is Antichristian, wherefore 
all these things ought to be abolished. Which we are certain must have 
been the issue of that Meeting. [A failure^ that poor Convention of the 
Puritan Notables /] 

So that you have been delivered, if I think aright, from two evils. The 
one, a secular evil, which would have swallowed up all religious and civil 
interest, and brought us under the horridest arbitrariness that ever was 
exercised in the world : To have had Five or Six hundred '* Friends,"* 
with their friends, ' the Feakes, &c.,' entrusted with the judgment of all 
causes, and to judge of them without rule ; thinking that '* the Power 
which swallowed up all other Lawful Powers in the Nation," hath all the 
power they ever had, both Legislative and Judiciary ! In short, a thing 
which would have swallowed both the Civil and Religious Interest. And the 
other evil — [His Highness has dlreculy inextricably candled the tvx) together , 
and here merely gives them another s^tr. ]-«-merely under a Spiritual In- 
terest, would have swallowed up all again in another extreme, — * no 
stated Ministry being allowed.' All our Civil and Religious Interest ; 
and had made our Ministry, and all the things we were beholding to €rod 
for, ' of no account !' Truly we think we ought to value this Interest 
above all the interests in the world : but if this latter had not as surely 
been destroyed as the former, I understand nothing. — 

And having told you these two things, * two Failures in getting Set- 
tlement' — ^truly it makes me in love with this Paper; and with all the 
things in it; and with the additions I have now to tender you thereto ; 
and with Settlement above all things in the world ! — Except ' only ' that, 
where I left you last time ; [" The Kingship ! " Committee of Ninety- 
nine look alert] — ^for that, I think, we have delated. [Look dumpish again.'] 
I have heard your mind, and you have heard mine ' as to that ;' I have 
told you my heart and judgment ; and the Lord bring forth His own issue. 
[His Highness produces the Engrossed VeUum.] 

I think we are now to consider, not what we are in regard to our 
Footing and that of the Gfovemment which called this Parliament. 

• The name of Quakers already budding in 1653,— ^now, in 1657, budded 
and blown. 
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I No: cur First foolish Parliament spent all their time on that ; not ymi^ 
tny wiser Friends.^ Our Footing and Government is, till there be an 
end put to it, — that that hath existence ! [ What other definition of it 
can be given, or need ?] And so I shall say nothing to it. If it accom- 
plisheth the end of our Fighting, and all those blessed ends and aims 
that we should aim at ; if it do,-^I would we might keep it, and remain 
where we are. If it do not, I would we might have a better ! — Which* 
truly I do come out of myself to tell you, That as to the substance and 
body of your Instrument, I do look upon it as having things in it, — ^if I 
may speak freely and plainly ; I may, and we all may ! — ^I say, the 
things that are provided for in this * Act of Government [Handling the 
Vellum] do secure the Liberties of the I'eople of God so as they never 
before had them ! And he must be a pitiful man who thinks the People 
of God ever had the like Liberty either de facto or de jure ; — de jure 
from God, I think they have had it from the beginning of the world to 
this day, and have it still, — but asserted by a jus humanum^ I say, they 
never had it so as they have it now. I think you have provided for the 
Liberty of the People of God, and * for the Liberty ' of the Nation. And 
I say he sings sweetly that sings a song of reconciliation betwixt those 
two Interests ! And it is a pitiful fancy, like wisdom and ignorance, to 
think they are tTiconsistent. Certainly they may consist ! And, I speak 
xfxy conscience of this ' Act of ' Government, I think you have made 
them to consist. 

And therefore, I must say, in that, and in other things, you have pro- 
vided well, — that you have. And because I see the Rule of the Par- 
liament, * your written Order here,' gives you leave to speak with me 
about the particulars (I judge the Parliament doth think that any Mem- 
ber it has is not to be neglected in oflering of anything that may be of 
additional good), — ^therefore, I having a little surveyed the Instrument, 
I have a Paper here to ofler you upon that account. [Handles a Paper 
cf his oum.] And truly I must needs say and think that, in such a 
case as this, where so new a work and so strange a work as this is 
before you, it will not be thought ill [Not at all, your Highness, — only 
get on /] if I do with a little earnestness press you for some explanations 
in some things. * A few explanations ' that may help to complete the 
business, and leave me — (for it is only handled with wie * and for my 
behoof ' at this time, not with you and the Parliament whom you re- 
present) : — ^I say, I would be glad that you might leave me, and all 
opposers, without excuse ; as well as glad that you should settle this 
Nation to the uttermost advantage for it ; — in all the things I have to 

* Ungrammatical, but unalterable. Means * On which hint' 
yOL. II, 16 
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oSkr you. They are not very weighty ; they may tend to the comple* 
tion of the husiness ; and therefore I shall take the freedom to read 
them to you. 

[First, however, this Editor, with your Highaess's leave, will 
read to the Moderns a certain excerpt or abstract from the En- 
grossed Vellum itself, which he has obtained sight of,* that they 
also may understand what your Highness will animadvert upon. 
Let the Moderns pay what attention they can. 

< Article Fourth of the Petition and Advice is taken up with 
describing who are to be Electors to Parliament and Eligibles, — 
or rather who not ; for it is understood that, except the classes of 
persons here specified, all who had such a privilege by the old 
Laws are still entitled to vote and to be voted for. 

' The Classes excluded from electing or being elected are the 
following : 

< 1. All who have been concerned in the rebellion of Ireland ; 
or who, with or without concern in said Rebellion, are or shall 
become Papists. All who have advised, abetted or assisted in any 
War against the Parliament since the First of January, 1641—2, — 
unless they have since given signal proofs of repentance, by 
bearing arms for the Parliament,— or in some other " signal " 
manner, difficult to define. The defining of which has occasioned 
great debates in Pariiament.f This excludes all the English and 
other Malignants. All who have ever been engaged in any Plot 
against the Person of his Highness ; or, apart from that, have 
been engaged in any Insurrection in England or Wales " since 
16th December, 1653," beginning of the Protectorate. 

'2. In Scotland all who have been in arms against the Par- 
liament of England or the Parliament of Scotland before the First 
of April, 1648. This excludes the Montrose Party and Royalists 
Proper of Scotland, — except such as have given " signal," &c. 
But then follows this clause in favor of the Hamilton Engagers, 
and the Dunbar and Worcester people, which attracts his High- 
ness's animadversion in the present Discourse : " Nor any " 
(shall elect or be elected) " who sinoe the First of April, 1648 

• Whitlocke, p. 64S et $eq. ; Parliamentary History, jxi., 129 p* ^. 
t Burton's Diary. 
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have been in arms, or otherwise aided, abetted," <S?c. (which in. 
eludes all the Preston, and all the Dunbar and Worcester people; 
'with, however, a most unimportant exception) — '< except such 
since the First day of March, 1651-2, have Uved pettceahly" 
they might very well do, having been all smashed to powder, six 
months before, at Worcester Fight, and their " Chief Malignant," 
whom they had set up as King, being now sent on his travels, 
somewhat in the style of a King of the Gipsies !' His Highness 
cannot but animadvert on this with some tartness. 

With these exceptions, and one ' proviso for Ireland ' to be 
speedily noticed, all Freeholders of Counties, according to the old 
definition, shall vote ; and all Burgesses and Citizens of Towns, 
— ^nay, I think, there is in this latter department a tendency 
towards the Potwalloper System ; but modified of course by the 
established custom of each several locality in that respect. 

And now let us hear his Highness in regard to Paragraph Se- 
cond, Article Fourth :] 

In the Foarth Article and Second Paragraph, you have something 
tiiat respects the calling of Members to Parliament * for Scotland.' You 
would not have those excluded that were under Duke Hamilton, and 
made that Invasion.* Because it hath been said to you, perhaps, that if 
yon should exclude all ' such,' you would have no Members from that 
Nation ? I hope there be persons of that Nation who will be ready to 
give a better testimonjr of their country than admit that argument ! 
And I hope it is no argument : but if it be one, then truly, to meet with 
the least certainty as to qualifications, you should indeed exclude men of 
your own country upon better * defined' crimes ; yon should hold them 
off upon stricter characters 'than those given!' It is thought, the 
qualification there which saith, of iheir *< good testimony," That they are 
to be men who have given good testimony by their quiet living — Why, 
truly, for divers years, they have not been willing to do other ; they have 
not had an easy possibility to do otherwise, than to live quietly ! [Not 
since the taming they got at Worcester, your Highness!] Though per- 
haps * at bottom' many of them have been the same men : — and yet 
* certainly too' I know many of them are good men, worthy men. — ^And 
therefore whether it be not fit, in that place, to explain somewhat farther, 
and put some other characterf upon what may really be regarded as " a 

* Which met its due at Preston. t descsription. 
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good testimoiiy** of their being otherwise minded, of their being now of 
another jadgment 7 I confess I have not anything here to supply this 
defect with : IKit certainly if the description so stand as it now is in your 
Article, — ^tboee men, though they be never so indisposed, enemies and 
remain so, yet if they have " lived peaceably," where they could neither 
will nor choose * to live otherwise,' they are to be admitted. I only tell 
you so, being without any amendment for it : and when done, I sha.! 
leave it all with yourselves. This is for the Second Paragraph. 



[For the Second Paragraph his Highness is '^without any 
amendment" of his own ; offers us nothing to " supply the defect : " 
indeed it is difficult to supply well, as that Nation stands and has 
stood. Besides they send but Fifty Members in all, poor crea* 
tures ; it is no such vital matter ! Paragraph Second remains un- 
altered. — And now let the Moderns attend for an instant to Para- 
graph Third : 

* Article Fourth, Paragraph Third : A proviso as to Ireland 
*^ that DO English or Scotch Protestant in Ireland who before the 
First of March, 1649-^0" (just about the time his now Highness, 
then Lord General, was quitting Ireland, having entirely demo- 
lished all chance of opposition there) ^< have borne arms for the 
Parliament or your Highness, or otherwise given signal testimony'' 
&c., " shall be excluded." ' This also to his Highness seems 
worthy of animadversion.] 

In the Third Paragraph of the same Article, whereas it is said, <* That 
all persons in Ireland be made capable to elect or to be elected who, be- 
fore the First of March, 1649, have borne arms for the Parliament, or 
otherwise given testimony of their good aflfections to the Parliament and 
continued faithfal to the Parliament ;" — and yet perhaps many of them 
are since revolted ' against us !' — Whether it be not necessary that this 
be more clearly expressed ? For it seems to capacitate all those who 
revolted from the Parliament f if they have borne arms for the State 
before the First of March, 1649, it seems to restore them. But i1 since 
then they have revolted, as I doubt many of our English-Irish have done, 
why then the question is. Whether those men who latelyf have been 
angry and have flown to arms ; Whether you will think their having 
borne arms formerly on the Parliament's side ^hall be an exemption to 

* The Ormonde Royalists almost all ; — ^Malignant enough many of them 
t in late years. 
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them 7 This is but tendered to yoa, for some worthy person here to give 
an answer unto 7 

[Very rational and irrefragable. It is accordingly altered : 
' Signal testimony of their good affection to the Commanwealth or 
your Highness, and continued, ^c, — And now let us look at Para- 
graph Fiflh : concerning the last item of which his Highness haa 
a word to say : 

' Article Fourth, Paragraph Fifth, All who are atheistical, 
blasphemous, " married to Popish wives/' who train or shall train 
any child to be Popish, or consent that a son or daughter of theirs 
shall marry a Papist ; — who are scoffers of religion, or can be 
proved to have scoffed any one for being religious ; who deny the 
Scriptures to be God's Word ; who deny Sacraments, Ministry or 
Magistracy to be ordinances of Grod (Harrison's set); who are 
Sabbath-breakers, swearers, haunters of taverns or ale-houses ; — 
in short demonstrably unchristian men. All who are Public 
Preachers too.' Concerning this latter clause his Highness has a 
remark to make. 

' Following in the rear of which, in the same Third Paragraph, 
b an Article which still more merits consideration. For securing 
the " Freedom of Parliament " as well as its Purity, there are to 
be Forty-one Commissioners appointed " by Act of Parliament 
with your Highness's consent," who are to examine and certify 
whether the Persons returned by these rules are, after all, quali« 
fied to sit.' — So that it is not to be the Council of State henceforth, 
and by " Nathaniel Tayler Clerk of the Commonwealth in Chan- 
cery" with his Ceriificate in the Lobby, that Honorable Crentlemen 
are to be turned back at the door of the House, and sent to redact 
Protests, as in the case of this present Parliament ! Forty-one 
Commissioners are now to do it. His Highness on this also will 
have a word to say.] 

In the Fifth Paragraph of the same Article, you have incapacitated 
Public Preachers from sitting in Parliament. And truly I think your 
intention is 'of such 'only' as have Pastoral Function; such as are 
actually real Ministers. For I must say to you, in behalf of our Army, 
— ^in the next place to their fighting ihey have been very good *' Preachers :** 
and I should be sony they should be excluded from serving the Com* 
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monwealtb because they have been accustomed to "preach" to their 
troops, companies and regiments : — ^which I think has been one of the 
blessings upon them to the carrying on of the great Work. I think you 
do not mean so ' that they should be excluded :' but I tender it to you 
that, if you think fit, there may be a consideration had of it. There may 
be some of us, it may be, who have been a little guilty of that, who 
would be loath to be excluded from sitting in Parliament ' on account of 
it !' [^ I myself have been knoum, on occasion, to exfffirt my troops with 
Bible texts and considerations ; to * preach,* if you like to call it so! 
What has my whole Life been but a * SermovC of some emphasis ; preach* 
ed toiih tongue and sword, unth head and heart and right hand, and soul 
and body and breeches-pocket, — not vnthout results, one would venture to 
hope /" — This Clause, the Committee, expressly or tadUy, will modify as 
desiredJ] 

In the same Paragraph, there is care taken for the nominating of 
Commissioners to try the Members who are chosen to sit in Parliament 
And truly those Commissioners are uncertain Persons ; and it is hard to 
say what may happen. I hope they will be always good men ; — but if 
they should be bad, then perhaps they will keep out good men ! Besides 
we think, — ^truly, if yon will give us leave to help as to the '* freedom of 
Parliament," this ' of the Commissioners' will be something that may go 
rather harshly down than otherwise 1 Very many reasons might be 
given : but I do only tender it to yon. I think, If there were no Com- 
missioners, it might be never a whit the worse : — ^if you make qualifica- 
tions * for Membership,' and any man presume to sit without those quali- 
fications, you may deal with him. A man without qualifications, sitting 
there, is as if he were not chosen ; and if he sit without being chosen^ 
without having qualification, — ^I am sure the old custom was to send him 
to the Tower [That will settle him!], to imprison such a one ! If any 
sit there that have not right to sit, — if any stranger come in upon a pre- 
tended title of electiofi, perhaps it is a dififerent case, — ^but if any sit thei« 
upon a pretence of qtuUification in him, you may send ^tm to prison 
without more ado. Whether you think fit to do so or no, is parliamen- 
tary business : — ^I do but hint it to you. I believe. If any man had sat 
in former Parliaments without,' for instance,' taking the oaths, &c.,that 
were prescribed, it would have been fault enough in him. I believe 
something of that kind * instead of your Forty-one Commissioners, might 
be equivalent to any other way, if not better. 

[The Honorable House does not want any more concern with 
Nathaniel Tayler and his CerUficaUs. This Paragraph remains 
unaltered. Forty^ne Comaussionersi Fifteen a quorum ; future 
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Parliaments to name a future set when they like : the Examina- 
tions as to Members are to be by oath of informer in writing, with 
copies left, &c., and rigorous enough formalities. — Let us now 
glance at Article Fifth : 

* Article Fifth relates to the " Other House ;" a new House 
of Lords we are getting up. Not more than Seventy of them, 
not fewer than Forty : they are to be nominated by your High- 
ness and approved by this House : all classes excluded by the 
preceding Article from our body are of course excluded from 
theirs.' His Highness has a remark to make on this also.] 

In that Article, which I think is the Fifth Article [Yes J, which con- 
cerns the Nomination of the Other House, — in the beginning of that 
Article it stands, That the House is to be nominated as you there de- 
sign it,* and the approbation is to be from This House, — ^I would say 
from the Parliament. It stands so. But then now, if any shall be 
subsequently named, after the Other House is sat, upon any accidental 
removal or death, — ^you do not say ^ How.' Though it seems to refer 
to the same * rule ' as the first * original ' selection doth ; yet it doth not 
so clearly intimate this. That the nomination shall be, where it was, 
with the Chief Officer,! and the approbation of the " Other House." If 
I do express clearly what you — Pardon me : but I think that is the aim 
of it ; and it is not clearly expressed there ; — as I think you will be able 
to judge whether it be or no. 

[Article Fifth ruled as his Highness wishes. And now take 
Article Seventh : 

' Article Seventh promises, but does not say how, that there 
shall be a yearly revenue of 1,300,000/. ; one million for Navy 
and Army, 300,000/. for the support of the Grovernment. No part 
of it by a Land-tax. Other temporary supplies to be granted by 
the Commons in Parliament, — and neither this Revenue nor any 
other charge whatever to be laid upon the subject except accord- 
ing to the Parliament's direction and sanction.' Such yearly 
Revenue the Parliament promises in this Petition and Advice, but 
does not specify in what way it shall be raised : which omission 
also his Highness fails not to comment on.] 

In the Seventh Article, which concerns the Revenue, that is, the 

* * M you there design it :* polite for < by me.' f Cannot say * ma ' 
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Revenue which you have appointed for the Government ; wherein yon 
have distributed Three-hundred thousand pounds of it to the Mainte- 
nance of the Civil Authority, and One-million to the maintenance of 
your Forces by Sea and Land : — ^you have indeed in your Instrument 
said so, * that there shall be such a Revenue,' and we cannot doubt of 
it: but yet you have not made it certain; nor yet those "temporary 
supplies " which are intended for the peace and safety of the Nations. 
It is desired. That you will take this into your thoughts, and make the 
general and temporary allowances of Revenue certain, both as to the 
sum and to the time those " supplies " are to be continued. [Let us 
know what ground we stand on.] And truly I hope I do not curry favor 
with you : but another thing is desired, and I may very reasonably de- 
sire it, That these monies, whatever they are ; — ^that they may not, if 
God shall bring me to any interest in this business,* as lieth at His 
disposal; — ^Ihat these monies, 'I say,' may not be issued out by the 
authority of the Chief Magistrate, but by the advice of his Council. 
You have made in your Instrument a codrdination 'of Council and 
Chief Magistrate ' in general terms : ' but I could wish ' that this might 
be a specified thing. That the monies were not to be distributed ' except 
by authority of both.' It will be a safety to whosoever is your Supreme 
Magistrate, as well as a security to the Public, Thatr the monies be 
issued out by advice of the Council, and that the Treasurers who re- 
ceive these monies be accountable every Parliament, within a certain 
time limited by yourselves y-r that ' every new Parliament, the Trea- 
surer be accountable to the Parliament for the disposing of the Trea- 
sury. 

['Article Ninth: Judges, Principal Officers of State, Com- 
manders in Chief by Sea or Land, all chief officers civil and 
# military, " are to be approved of by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment." '] 

There is mention made of the Judges in 5'our Ninth Article. It is 
mentioned that the Officers of State and the Judges are to be chosen 
with the approbation of Parliament. But now if there be no Parliament 
sitting, should there be never so great a loss of Judges, it cannot be 
supplied. And whether you do not intend that, in the intervals of Par- 
liament, it should be by the choice — [Omit ^* of the Chief MagistraU** 
or politely mumble it into indistinctness], — with the consent of th« 
Council ; to be afterwards approved by Parliament? 

* If I live, and continue to govern. 
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[Certainly, your Highness ; reason so requires it. Be it tacitly 
80 ruled. — ^And now for Article Twelfth : 

* Article Twelfth (Let us still call it Article Twelfih^ though in 
the ultimate Redaction it has come to be marked ThirteeiUh) :— 
Classes of persons incapable of holding any office. Same, I think, 
as those excluded from elections,— only there is no penalty an- 
nexed. His Highness makes some remarks upon this, under the 
Title of " Article Twelfth ;" — ^a new article introduced for secur- 
ing Purchasers of Church Lands, which is now Article Twelfth,* 
has probably pushed this into the Thirteenth place.'] 

The Twelfth Article relates to several qualifications that persons 
must be qualified with, who are put into places of Public Ofiice and 
Trust [TVeats all of msqtuUifications, your Highness ; whijch, however, 
comes to the- same tbtngr.] Now if men shall step into Public Places 
and Trust who are not so qualified, * I do not see but hereby still * they 
may execute them. ** Office of Trust " is a very large word ; it goeth 
almost to a Constable, if not altogether ; — it goeth far. Now if any 
shall come in who are not so qualified, they certainly do commit a breach 
upon your rule : — and whether you will not think in this case that if any 
shall take upon him an Office of Trust, there shall not some PenaUy be 
pnt upon him, where he is excepted by the general rule 7 Whether yon 
will not think it fit in that respect to deter men from accepting Offices 
and Places of Trust, contrary to that Article ? 

[Nothing done in this. The ^< Penalty," vague in outline, but 
all the more terrible on that account, can be sued for by any com- 
plainant in Westminster Hall. 

* Article Thirteenth suddenly provides that your Highness will 
be pleased to consent that " Nothing in this Petition and Advice, 
or the assent thereto, shall be construed to extend to— -the dissolv- 
ing of this present Parliament ! " ' — ^^ Oh, no ! " answers his 
Highness in a kind of bantering way ; '^ not in the least ! " 

The next ' Article ' is fetched, in some respects, I may say, by head 
and shoulders into your Instrument ! Yet in some sense it liatb an 
afiSnity 'with the rest, too ;' I may say, I think it is within your general 
Bcopef upon this account ; — ^ yes,' I am sure of it : There is mention 
made in the last parts of your Instrument [Lookmg in the Paper; Arti- 

* Whitiocke, p. 659. t * order * m orig. 

16* 
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el$ Eighieen] of your porpoae to do many good tfaingB : — ^I am confident, 
fiot like the gentleman who made' his last will, and set down a great 
number of names of men who were to receive benefit by him, and there 
WIS no sum at the latter end! ['< You cannot do these *many good 
things * if I dissolve you ! That wiU be a WiUf with many beneficiary 
legatees, and no sum mentioned at the endl^^ His Highness toears a 
pleasarU bantering lock ; — to which the countenances of the others, even 
BuUtrode^s leaden countenance, respond by a kind of smile.] 

I am confident yon are resolved to deal eflfectnally in these things at 
the latter end ; and I should wrong my own conscience if I thought 
otherwise. I hope yon wiU think sincerely, as before God, ** That the 
Laws be regulated !"* I hope you will. We have been often talking 
of them : — and I remember well, at the Old Parliament [ Whitlocke and 
Olyn look intelligence], we were three months, and could not get over 
the word ** Incumbrances " [Hum — m — m /] : and we thought there was 
little hope of ** regulating the Law " where there was such difficulty as 
to that But surely the Laws need to be regulated ! And I must needs 
s say, I think it were a sacrifice acceptable to God on many accounts. 
And I am perauaded it is one of the things that God looks for, and would 
have. [Alas, your Highness !] — ^I confess, if any man should ask me, 
'* Why, how would you have it done ?" I confess I do not know How. 
But I think verily, at the least, the Delays in Suits, and the Excessive- 
ness in Fees, and the Costliness of Suits, and those various things which 
I do not know what names they bear — ^I heard talk of " DemurrerB " 
and such-like things, which I scarce know — [Sentence is wrecked] !— 
But I say certainly. The people are greatly suffering in this respect ; 
they are so. And truly if this whole business of Settlement, whatever 
be the issue of it, if it come, which I am persuaded it doth, as a thing 
that would please God : — ^ then,' by a sacrifice ' to God ' in it, or rather 
as an expression of our thankfulness to God, I am persuaded that this 
will be one thing that will be upon your hearts, to do something that is 
honorable and effectual in this. [*' Reforming of the Law /" Alas, 
your Highness!] — 

* Another thing ' that — truly I say that it is not in your Instrument — 
[Nothing said of it there, which partly embarrasses his Highness ; who 
is now getting into a smdU Digression !] — Somewhat that relates to the 
Reformation of Manners, — you will pardon me ! — ^My Fellow Soldiers 
* tne Major Generals,' who were raised up upon that just occasion of the 
Insurrection, not only ** to secure the Peace of the Nation," but to see 
that persons who were least likely to help-on ** peace " or to continue it, 

* One of their concluding promises (Article Eighteen). 
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but rather to break it — [^ These Major-G&nerdUj I say, did look after the 
restraining of svch persons ; suppressed their horse-racings, cochrfight" 
ings, sinful roysterings ; took some charge of * Reformation of Man- 
sers,' they :" — biU his Highness is off elsewhiiher, excited by this ^ tickle 
subject,^ and the Sentence has evaporated] — ^Dissolute loose persons that 
can go up and down from house to house, — and they are Gentlemen's 
sons who have nothing to live on, and cannot be supplied with means of 
living to the profit of the Commonwealth : these I think had a good 
course taken with them. [Ordered to Jly-away their game-cocks, un* 
muzzle their bear-baitings ; faU to some regular livelihood, some fixed 
habitat, if they could, — and, on the whole, to duck low, Iceep remarhibly 
quiet, and give no rational man any trouble with them which could be 
avoided I] And 1 think what was done to them was honorably and ho- 
nestly and profitably done. And, for my part, I must needs say, It* 
showed the dissoluteness which was then in the Nation ; — as indeed it 
springs most from that Party of the Cavaliers ! Should that Party run 
on, and no care be taken to reform the Nation ; to prevent, perhaps, abuses 
which will not fall under this head alone — ! [Not under Reformation 
of Manners alone : what will the consequence be ?) 

We send our children into France before they know God or Good / 
Manners ;f and they return with all the licentiousness of that Nation. 
Neither care taken to educate them before they go, nor to keep them in 
good order when they come home ! Indeed this makes the Nation not 
only commit those abominable things, most inhuman things, but hardens 
men to jastify these things ; — as the Apostle saith, " Not only to do 
wickedly themselves, but to take pleasure in them that do so.'' And 
traly, if something be not done in this kind, ^ in the way of reforming 
public morals,' without sparing that condition of men, without sparing 
men's sons, though they be Noblemen*s sons — ! [Senierice breaks down] 
— Let them be who they may that are deboist, it is for the glory of God 
that nothing of outward consideration should save them in their debauch- 
ery, from a just punishment and reformation ! And truly I must needs 
say it, I would much bless God to see something done in that matter 
heartily, not only as to those persons mentioned, but to all the Nation ; 
that some course might be taken for Reformation ; that there might be 
some stop put to such a current of wickedness and evil as this is ! And 
truly, to do it heartily, and nobly and worthily ! The Nobility of this 
Nation, they especially, and the G^entry, would have cause to bless you. 

* The course taken with them ; the quantity of coercion they needed, 
and of complaint made thereupon, are all loosely included in this *' It" 
t Morals. 
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And likewise that some care might he taken that those good Lawi 
already made for punishing of vice might be pat in execution. 

This I mast needs say of oar Major-Generals who did that senrice ; I 
think it was an excellent good thing ; — ^I profess I do ! [ Yes ; though 
there were great outcries about it.] And I hope yoa will not think it un- 
worthy of you * to consider ' that though we may have good Laws against 
the common Country disorders tliat are everywhere, yet VVho is to exe- 
cute them ' now, the Major-General being off?' Really a Justice of the 
Peace, — he shall by the most be wondered at as an owl, if he go but one 
step out of the ordinary course of his fellow Justices in the reformation 
of these things! [Cannot doit; not he.] And therefore I hope I may 
represent this to you as a thing worthy your consideration, that some- 
thing may be found out to repress such evils. I am persuaded yoa 
would glorify God by this as much as by any one thing yon could do. 
And therefore I hope you will pardon me. 

[His Highness looks to the Paper again, after this Digression. 
Article Fifteenth in his Highness's copy of the Paper, as we un- 
derstand, must have provided * That no part of the Public Reve- 
nue be alienated except by consent of Parliament :' but his High- 
ness having thus remonstrated against it, the Article is suppressed, 
expunged ; and we only gather by this passage that such a thing 
had ever been.] 

I cannot tell, in this Article that I am now to speak unto, whether I 
speak to anything or nothing ! There is a desire that * no part of " the 
Public Revenues be alienated except by consent of Parliament" I 
doubt '' Public Revenue " is like " Custodes Liberiatis Anglice ; a notion 
only ; and not to he found that I know of! [It is alt alienated; Crown 
Lands, cf^., are all gone, long ago. A beautiful dream of our youths as 
the " Keepers of the Liberty of England " loere, — a thing you could no- 
where lay hands on, that I know of!] But if there be any, — and if God 
bless us in our Settlement, there will be Public Revenue accruing,—^ 
the point is, Whether you will subject this to any alienation without 
consent of Parliament ? 

[We withdraw the question altogether, your Highness : when 
once the chickens are hatched, we will speak of selling them !^ 
Let us now read Article Sixteenth : 

Article Sixteenth, in his Highness's copy of the Paper, * Pro- 
vides that no Act or Ordinance already extant, which is not con 
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trary to this Petition and Advice, shall be in the least made void 
hereby.' — His Highness, as we sfiall see, considers this as too in- 
definite, too indistinct ; — a somewhat vague foundation for Church- 
Land estates (for example), which men purchased with money, 
but hold only in virtue of Writs and Ordinances issued by the 
Long Parliament. — A new Article is accordingly added, in our 
Perfect-copy ; specifying, at due breadth, with some hundreds of 
Law- vocables, that all is and shall be safe, according to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, in that particular.] 

Truly this thing that I have now farther to offer you,— -it is the last in 
this Paper ; it is the thing mentioned in the Sixteenth Article : That you 
would have those Acts and Ordinances which have been made since the 
late troubles, and during the time of them, * kept unabrogated V that 
they should, if they be not contrary to this Advice,*** — ^that they should 
remain in force, in such manner as if this Advice had not been given. 
Why, what is doubted is, Whether or no this will be sufficient to keep 
things in a settled condition ?f Because it is but an implication * that 
you here make ;' it is not determined. Yon do pass-by the thing, with- 
out such a foundation as will keep those people, who are now in posses- 
sion of Estates upon this account, that their titles be not questioned or 
shaken, — ^if the matter be not explained. Truly I believe you intend 
very fully in regard to this ' of keeping men safe who have purchased 
on that footing.' If the words already ' used ' do not suffice — That I 
aobmit to your own advisement. 

But there is in this another very great consideration. There have 
been, since the present Government * began,' several Acts and Ordinan- 
ces, which have been made by the exercise of that Legislative Power 
that was exercised since we undertook this Government [Very cumf 
brous fhrctseology, your Highness i-^for indeed the subject is somewhat 
cumbrotLS. Qyestionablef to somej whether one can make Acts and OrdL 
nances by a mere Council and Protector /] And I think your Instrument 
speaks a little more faintly ' as ' to these, and dubiously, than to the 
other ! And truly, I will not make an apology for anything : but merely 
two persons, two sorts of them, * very extensive sorts,' will be merely 
concerned upon this account : They who exercised that authority, and 
they who were objects of its exercise ! This wholly dissettles themi* 
wholly, if you be not clear in your expressions. It will dissettle us ver> 

* PeiOum and Advice ; but we politely f uppreis the former part of tkt 
name. 

t It was long debated ; see Burton. 
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much to think that the Parliament doth not approve well of what hath 
been done * by ns ' upon a trae gronnd of necessity, in so far as the 
same hath saved this Nation from running into total arbitrariness. 
' Nay, if not,' why subject the Nation to a sort of men who perhaps would 
do so.* We think we have in that thing deserved well of the State 
[Do not ** disseOk " his Highness ! He has, " in that thing " of assum 
ing the Chvemmeni and passing what Ordinances, ifc,, were indispensabk 
** deserved weU^'^CommUiee of Ninety^nine agree to what is reasonable. 
If any man will ask me, '* But ah, Sir, what have you done since .<"•— 
Why, ah, — as I will confess my fault where I am guilty, so I think, taking 
things as they * then ' were, I think we have done the Commonwealth 
service ! We have therein made great settlements, — ^that have we. We 
have settled almost all the whole af&irs in Ireland ; the rights and inte- 
rests of the Soidiers there, and of the Planters and Adventurers. And 
truly we have settled very much of the business of the Ministry;^ 
[" Triers " diligent here, " Expurgators " dUigeni everywhere ; mudi 
good work completedj^ and I wish that be not an aggravation of our 
&ult ;f I wish it be not ! But I must needs say, If I have anything to 
rejoice in before the Lord in this world, as having done any good or ser- 
vice, * it is this.' I can say it from my heart ; and I know I say the 
trnth, let any man say what he will to tiie contrary, — he will give me 
leave to enjoy my own opinion in it, and my own conscience and heart ; 
and ' to ' dare bear my testimony to it, There hath not been such a service 
to England since the Christian Religion was perfect in England ! I dare 
be bold to say it ; however there may have, here and there, been passion 
and mistakes. And the Ministers themselves, take the generality of them 
'^l^^areunexceptionabU^nay exemplary as Triers and as Expurgators:"*^ 
hit his Highness, blazing up at touch of this tender topic, wants to utter three 
or four things at once, and his ^ elements of rhetoric ^^ fly into the elemental 
sijote ! We perceive he has got much Uafnefor his Two Church CommiS' 
sions ; and feels that he has deserved far {he reverse.'\ — ^They will tell * you,' 
It is beside their instructions, ' if they have fallen into " passion and 
mistakes," if they have meddled with civil matters, in their operations as 
Triers !' And we did adopt the thing upon that account ; we did not 
trust upon doing what we did virtuie Instiluti^ as if * these Triers were ' 
rure divino, but as a civil good. But — [Checks himself] — so we end in 
this : We * knew not and ' know not better how to keep the Ministry 

* Why subject the Nation to tM, who perhaps would drive it into arbi- 
trariness, as your non-approval of us seems to insinuate ? 

t ' be not to secure the grave men ' (Scott's Somerst p. 399) is unadulte- 
rated nonsense : for grave men read gravemen, and we have dubiously a 
sense as above : *' an aggravation of our fault with such objecton." 
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good, and to augment it in goodness, than by putting such men to be 
Triers. Men of known integrity and piety ; orthodox men and faithful. 
We knew not how better to answer our duty to God and the Nation and 
the People of God, in that respect, than by doing what we did. 

And, I dare say, if the grounds upon which we went will not justify 
ns, the issue and event of it doth abundantly justify us ; God having had 
exceeding glory by it,— in the generality of it, I am confident, forty-fold ! 
For as heretofore the men that were admitted into the Minbtry in times 
of Episcopacy — alas what pitiful Certificates served to make a man a 
Minister ! [Forty-fold better now.] If any man could understand Latin 
and Greek, he was sure to be admitted ; — as if he spake Welsh ; which 
in those days went for Hebrew with a good many ! ['* Satirical. " They 
studied Pan, Bcuxhus, and the Longs and Shorts, rather than their Hebrew 
Bible, and the Truths of the Living Jehovah!"] Certainly the poorest 
thing in the world would serve a turn ; and a man was admitted upon 
such an account [As this of mere Latin and Greek, toith a suspicion of 
Wdsh-Hebrew] ; — ay, and upon a less. — ^I am sure the admission grant- 
ed to such places since has been under this character as the rule : That 
they must not admit a man unless they were able to discern something 
of the Grace of God in him. [Really it is the grand primary essential^ 
your Highness. Without which. Pan, Bacchus, WelshrHebrew, nay He- 
brew itse^, must go for nothing, — nay for less, if we consider well. In 
some points of view, it ts horrible!] ' Grace of God ;' which was to be so 
inquired for, as not foolishly nor senselessly, but so far as men could 
judge according to the rules of Charity. Such and such a man, of 
whose good life and conversation they could have a very good testimony 
from four or five of the neighboring ministers who knew him, — he could 
not yet be admitted unless he could give a very good testimony of the 
Grace of God in him. And to this I say, I must speak my conscience 
in it,*— -though a great many are angry at it, nay if all are angry at it 
— ^for how shall you please everybody ? 

Then say some. None must be admitted except, perhaps, he will be 
baptized ' again.' That is their opinion. [Anabaptists.] They will not 
admit a man into a Congregation to be Minister, except he commence 
by being so much less. The Presbyterians ' again,' they will not admit 
him unless he be '* ordained." Generally they will not go to the Inde- 
pendents : — truly I think, if I be not partial, I tiiink if there be a freedom 
of judgment, it is there. [ With the Independents : that is your Highnesses 
opinion.] Here are Three sorts of Godly Men whom you are to take 
care for ; whom you have pjyvided for in your Settlement. And how 
conld you put the selection upon the Presbyterians without by possibility 
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ezelnding all those Anabaptists, all those Independents ! And so now 
yoa have put it into this way, That though a man be of any of those 
three jadgments, if he have the root of the matter in him, he may be ad- 
mitted. [Very good, your Highness!] This hath been onr care and 
work ; both by some Ordinances of oars, laying the foundations of it, 
and by many hundreds of Ministers being * admitted' in upon it And if 
this be a ** time of Settlement,*' then I hope it is not a time of shaking ; 
— Huid therefore I hope you will be pleased to settle this business too : 
and that you will neither '* shake" the Persons [Us] who have been 
poorly instrumental in calling you to this opportunity of settling this 
Nation, and of doing good to it ; nor shake those honest men's interests 
who have been thus settled. And so I have done with the ofl^rs to you, 
-<^' with these my suggestions to yon.' — 

[His Highness looks now on the Paper again ; looks at Article 
Seventh there, ' That the Revenue shall be 1,300,000/. ; ' and 
also at a Note by himself of the Current Expenses ; — ^much won- 
dering at the contrast of the two ; not having Arithmetic enough 
to reconcile them !] 

But here is somewhat that is indeed exceedingly past my mnderBtand- 
ing ; for I have as little skill in Arithmetic as ihave in Law ! These 
are great sums ; it is well if I can count them to you. [Looking on his 
Note,] The present charge of the Forces both by Sea and Land will be 
2,426,9897. The whole present Revenue in England, ScoUand and Ire- 
land, is about 1,900,0002. ; I think this was reckoned the most, as the 
Revenue now stands. Why, now, towards this you settle, by your In- 
strument, 1,300,0002. for the Government ; and out of that *< to maintain 
the Force by Sea and Land," and without Land-tax," I think : and this 
is short of the Revenue which now can be raised by the ' present Ad 
of Government 600,0002. 1 [A grave discrepancy!] Because, yon see, 
the present Government has 1,900,0002. ; and the whole sum which can 
be raised comes < short' of the present change by 542,6892.,-— [/S6 Jkts 
Highness says ; btU, by the above data, must he mistaken or misreported: 
526,9892. is what Arithmetic gives,] And although an end should be 
put to the Spanish War, yet there will be a necessity, for preserving the 
peace of the three Nations, to keep up the present established Army in 
England, Scotland and Ireland ; also a considerable Fleet for some good 
time, until it shall please God to quiet an^ compose men's minds, and 
bring the Nation to some better consistency. So that, considering the 
Pay of the Army, which comes to upwards of 1,100,0002. per anntifR, 
and the << Support of the Government" 800,0002., it will be necessary fbc 
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Bome convenient time, — seeing yon find things as you do, and it is not 
good to think a wound healed before it be, — ^that there be raised, over 
and above the 1,300,000/., the sum of 600,000/. per annum ; which makes 
up the sum of 1,900,000/. And likewise that the Parliament declare, 
How far they will carry on the Spanish War and for what time ; and 
what further sum they will raise for carrying on the same, and for what 
time. [Explicit^ and undeniable /] And if these things be not ascer- 
tained, — as one saith " Money is the Cause," and certainly whatever the 
Cause is, if IVfoney be wanting, the business will fall to the ground, — all 
our labor will be lost. And therefore I hope yon will have a care of our 
undertakings ! — [Most practical paragraph.] 

And having received expressions from you which we may believe, we 
need not offer these things to you ; ' we need not doubt' but these things 
will be cared for. Those things have ' already in Parliament' been made 
overture of to you ; and are before you : — and so has likewise the con- 
sideration of the Debts, which truly I think are apparent. 

And so I have done with what I had to offer you, — ^I think I have^ 
truly, for my part. [** Nothing of the Kingship, your Highness 7^ 
Committee of Ninety-nine looks expectant] — ^And when I shall understand 
where it lies on me to do farther ; and when I shall understand your 
pleasure in these things a little farther ; — ^we have answered the Order of 
Parliament in considering and debating of those things that were the subject- 
matter of debate and consideration ; — and when you will be pleased to 
let me hear farther of your thoughts in these things, then I suppose T 
shall be in a condition to discharge myself [Throws no additional light 
on the Kingship at all /] as Grod shall put in my mind. And I speak not 
this to evade ; but I speak in the fear and reverence of God« And I shall 
plainly and clearly, I say, — when you shall have been pleased 
among yourselves to take consideration of these things, that I may hear 
what your thoughts are of them, — I do not say that as a condition to 
anything — ^but I shall then be free and honest and plain to discharge my- 
self of what, in the whole and upon the whole, may reasonably be ex- 
pected from me, and ' what' God shall set me free to answer you in.* 

Exeunt the Ninety-nine, much disappointed : the Modems too 
look very weary. Courage, my friends, I now see land ! — 

This Speech forms by far the ugliest job of buckwashitig (as 
Voltaire calls it) that his Highness has yet given us. As printed 
in the last edition of SomerSy it is perhaps the most unadulterated 
piece of coagulated nonsense that was ever put into types by hu« 

• Somers Tracts, vi , 389-400, 
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man kiad. In order to educe some sense out of it as above, sin- 
gularly few alterations, except in the punctuation, have been 
required ; no change that we could detect has been made in the 
style of dialect, which is physiognomic and ought to be preserved ; 
in the jneaning, as before, all change was rigorous^* forbidden. 
In only one or two places, duly indicated, did his Highness's sense, 
on earnest repeated reading, continue dubious. And now tho 
horrid buck-basket is reduced in some measure to clean linen or 
huckabuck : thanks be to Heaven ! — 

For the next ten days there is nothing heard from his Highness ; 
much as must have been thought by him in that space. The Par- 
liament is occupied incessantly considering how it may as far as 
possible fulfil the suggestions offered in this Speech of his High* 
ness ; assiduously perfecting and new polishing the Petition and 
Advice according to the same. Getting bills ready for < Reforma- 
tion of Manners,' — with an eye on the ' idle fellows about Picca- 
dilly,' who go bowling and gambling, with much tippling too, about 
' Piccadilly House ' and its green spaces.* Scheming out how the 
Revenue can be raised : — ' Land-tax' alas, in spite of former pro- 
test on that subject ; < tax on new buildings' (Lincoln's Inn Fields 
for one place), which gives the public some trouble afterwards. 
Doing somewhat also in regard to ' Triers for the Ministry :' to 
* Penalties ' for taking Office when disqualified by Law ; and very 
much debating and scrupling as to what Acts and Ordinabces (of 
his Highness and Council) are to be confirmed. 

Finally, however, on Friday, 1st of May, the Petition and Ad- 
vice is again all ready ; and the Committee of Ninety-nine wait 
upon his Highness with it,f who answers briefly, * speaking very 
low,' That the things are weighty and will require meditation ; 
that he cannot just at present say On what day he will meet 
them to give his final answer, but will so soon as possible appoint 
a day. 

So that the Kingship remains yet a great mystery ! * By the 

* Dryasdust knows a little piece of Archeology : How * piccadillies ' 
quasi Spanish peeeadillos, or little sins, a kind of notched linen tippet) 
vsed to be sold in a certain Shop there : whence, Htc., &c. 

t Burton, ii., 101. 
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generality ' it is understood that he will accept it. But to the 
generality, and to us, the interior consultations and slow-formed 
resolutions of his Highness remain and must remain entirely ob- 
scure. We can well believe with Ludlow, sulkily breathing the 
air in Essex, who is incorrect as to various details, That in general 
a portion of the Army were found averse to the Title ; a more 
considerable portion than the Title was worth. Whereupon, * for 
the present,' as Bulstrode indicates, his Highness did decide to '-— 
in fact speak as follows. 



SPEECH XIII. 

BANQtJETmG-HousE, Whitehall, Friday forenoon, 8th May, 1657, 
the Parliament in a body once more attends his Highness ; re- 
ceives at length a final Answer as to this immense matter of the 
Kingship. Which the reader shall now hear, and so have done 
with it. 

The Whitlocke Committee of Ninety-nine had, by appointment, 
waited on his Highness yesterday, Thursday, May 7th ; gave him 
* a Paper,' — some farther last touches added to their ultimate 
painfully revised edition of the Petition and Advice, wherein all 
his Highness's suggestions are now, as much as possible, fulfilled ; 
and were in hopes to get some intimation of his Highness's final 
answer then. Highness, " Sorry to have kept them so long," 
requested they would come back next morning. Next morning, 
Friday morning : " We have been there ; his Highness will see 
you all in the Banqueting-House even now."* Let us shoulder 
our Mace, then, and go. — ' Petition of certain Officers,' that Peti- 
tion which Ludlow, j* in a vague erroneous manner represents to 
have been the turning- point of the business, is just ' at the door :' 
we receive it, leave it on the table, and go. And now hear his 
Highness. 

Mr. Sfeaeeb, 

I come hither to answer That that was in your 

last Pi^r to yonr Committee you sent to me * yesterday ;' which was in 

* Comipoiu Journals, vii., 531. 

t ii» 588, &c., the vague passage always cited oniliis occasion. 
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relation to the Desires tliat were olQfered me by the House in That they 
called their Petition. 

I confess, that Business hath put the Hoose, the Parliament, to a great 
deal of trouble, and spent much time.* I am very sorry for that. It 
hath cost me some * trouble,' and some thoughts : and because I have 
been the unhappy occasion of the expense of so much time, I shall spend 
little of it now. 

I have, the best I can, revolved the whole Business in my thoughts 
and I have said so much already in testimony to the whole, I think I shall 
not need to repeat what I have said. I think it is an 'Act of Grovem- 
ment which, in the aims of it, seeks the Settling of the Nation on a good 
foot, in relation to Civil Rights and Liberties, which are the Rights of 
the Nation. And I hope I shall never be found one of them that go 
about to rob the Nation of those Rights ; — ^but * always ' to serve it what 
I can to the attaining of them. It has also been exceedingly well pn>- 
^ vided there for the safety and security of honest men in that great natu- 
ral and religious liberty, which is Liberty of Conscience. — ^These are the 
great Fundamentals ; and I must bear my testimony to them ; as I have 
done, and shall do still, so long as God lets me live in this world : That 
the intentions and the things are very honorable and honest, and the 
product worthy of a Parliament. 

I have only had ^he unhappiness, both in my Conferences with your 
Committees, and in the best thoughts I could take to myself, not to be 
convinced of the necessity of that thing which hath been so often insisted 
on by you, — to wit, the Title of Ejng, — as in itself so necessary as it 
seems to be apprehended by you. And yet I do, with all honor and re- 
spect, testify that, ctcteris paribus, no private judgment is to be in the 
balance with the judgment of Parliament. But in things that respect 
particular persons, — every man who is to give an account to God of his 
actions, he must in some measure be able to prove his own work, and to 
have an approbation in his own conscience of that which he is to do or 
to forbear. And whilst you are granting others Liberties, surely yoa 
will not deny me this ; it being not only a Liberty but a Duty, and such 
a Duty as I cannot without sinning forbear, — to examine my own heart 
and thoughts and judgment, in every work which I am to set my hand 
to, or to appear in or for. 

I must confess therefore, though I do acknowledge all the other 
* points,' I must be a little confident in this. That what with the circwn- 
stances which accompany human actions^— whether they be circum- 
stances of time or persons [StraitiacedRepMican Soldiers that havejuU 

• 93 Feb. — 8 May : ten weeks and more. 
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been presenting you their Petition], whether circumstances that relate to 
the whole, or private and particular circumstances such as compass any 
person who is to render an account of his own actions, — I have truly 
thought, and I do still think, tliat, at the best, if I should do anything on 
this account to answer your expectation, at the best I should do it doubt- 
ingly. And certainly whatsoever is so is not of faith. And whatsoever 
is not so, whatsoever is not of faith, is sin to him that doth it, — whether 
it be with relation to the substance of the action about which that con- 
sideration is conversant, or whether to circumstances about it [Thinr 
skinned Republicans or the like " circumstances "], which make all indif- 
ferent actions good or evil. I say ** Circumstances " [ Yes /] ; and truly 
I mean '* good or evil " to him that doth it. [Not to you Honorable GeriF- 
tlemen who have merely advised it in generalJ] 

I, lying under this consideration, think it my duty — ^Only I could have 
wished I had done it sooner, for the sake of the House, who have laid 
Bnch infinite obligations on me [ With a kind glance over these honorable 
faces ; aU silent as if dead, many of them toith their mouths open] ; I 
wish I had done it sooner for your sake, and for saving time and trouble ; 
and for the Committee's sake, to whom I must acknowledge I have been 
unreasonably troublesome ! But truly tliis is my answer, That (although 
I think the Act of Government doth consist of very excellent parts, in 
all but that one thing, of the Title as to me) I should not be an honest 
man, if I did not tell you that I cannot accept of the Government, nor 
undertake the trouble and charge of it—as to which I have a little more 
experimented than everybody what troubles and difficulties do befall men 
under such trusts, and in such undertakings — [Sentence irrecoverable] — 
I say I am persuaded to return this answer to you. That I cannot un- 
dertake this Government with the Title of King. And that is mine an- 
swer to this great and weighty Business.* 

And so exeunt Widdrington and Parliament : " Buzz, buzz ! 
Distinct at last ;" — and the huge buzzing of the public mind falls 
silent, that of the Kingship being now ended ; — and this Editor 
and his readers are delivered from a very considerable weariness 
of the flesh. 

* The Protector,' says Bulstrode, * was satisfied in his private 
judgment that it was fit for him to accept this Title of Eling, and 

* Commons Journals, vil., 533 ; as reported by Speaker Widdrington, on 
Tuesday the 12th. Reported too in Somers (pp. 400-1), but in the form 
of coagulated nonsense there. The Commons Journals give it, as here» with 
no variation worth noticing, in the shape of sense. 
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natters were prepared in order thereunto. But afterwards, 
by solicitation of the Commonwealth's-men/ by solicitation, re- 
presentation and even denunciation from ' the Commonwealth's- 
men' and < many Officers of the Army,' he decided to attend some 
better season and opportunity in the business, and refused at this 
time.'* With which summary account let us rest satisfied. The 
secret details of the matter are dark, and are not momentous. 
The Lawyer-party, as we saw, were all in favor of the measure. 
Of the Soldier-party, Ex-Major-Grenerals Whalley, Grofie, Berry, 
are in a dim way understood to have been for it ; Desborow and 
Fleetwood strong against it ; to whom Lambert, much intriguing 
in the interim, had at last openly joined himself.f Which line 
of conduct, so soon as it became manifest, procured him from his 
Highness a handsome dismissal. Dismissal from all employment ; 
but with a retiring pension of 2000Z. : which mode of treatment 
passed into a kind of proverb, that season ; and men of wooden 
wit were wont to say to one another, " I will Lamhertise you. "J 
The ^ great Lord Lambert,' hitherto a very important man, now 
< cultivated flowers at Wimbledon;' attempted higher things, on 
his own footing, in a year or two, with the worst conceivable suc- 
cess ; and in fact had at this point, to all reasonable intents, 
finished his public work in the world. 

The rest of the Petition and Advice, so long discussed and 
conferenced upon, is of course accepted ;§ a much improved 
Frame of Government ; with a Second House of Parliament ; 
with a Chief Magistrate who is to < nominate his successor ;' and 
be King in all points except the name. News of Blake's victory 
at Santa Cruz reach us in these same days,|| whereupon is Pub- 
lic Thanksgiving, and voting of a Jewel to Greneral Blake : and 
so, in a general tide of triumphant accordance, and outward and 
inward prosperity, this Second Protectorate Parliament advances 
to the end of its First Session. 

• Whitlocke, p. 646. f Godwin, iv., 352, 367. 

X Heath's Chronicle. 

§ Commons Journals, vii., 358 (25 May, 1657) ; Whitlocke, p. 648. 

II 28 May (Commons Journals, vii., 54; Burton, ii., 142). 
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SPEECH XIV., LETTERS CLII.-CLVII. 

The Session of Parliament is prosperously reaching its close; 
and during the recess there will be business enough to do. Se« 
lection of our new House of Lords ; carrying-on of the French 
League Ofiibnsive against Spain ; and other weighty interests. 
Of which the following small documents, one short official 
Speech, and six short, mostly official Letters are all that remain 
to us. 



SPEECH XIV. 

Pabliamknt has passed some Bills ; among the rest, some need- 
ful Money-Bills, Assessment of 340,0007. a-month on England, 
6,OO0Z. on Scotland, 9,0007. on Ireland ;* to all which his High- 
ness, with some word of thanks for the money, will now signify 
his assent. Unexceptionable word of thanks, accidentally pre- 
served to usjf which, with the circumstances attendant thereon, 
we have to make conscience of reporting. 

Tuesday morning, 9th June, 1657, Message comes to the 
Honorable House, That his Highness, in the Painted Chamber, 
requires their presence. They gather up their Bills; certain 
Money-Bills ' for an assessment towards the Spanish War ;' and 
< divers other Bills, some of public, some of more private con- 
cernment,' among which latter we notice one for settling Lands 
in the County of Dublin on Widow Bastwick and her four chil- 
dren, Dr. Bastwick's widow, poor Susannah, who has long been a 
Bolicitress in this matter : these Bills the Clerk of the Commons 

* Parliamentary History, xxi., 151 ; Commons Journals, vii., 554-7. 
t Commons Journals, vii., 551-2. 
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gathers up, the Sergeant shoulders his Mace ; and so, Clerk and 
Sergeant leading off, and Speaker Widdrington and all his Hon- 
orable Members following, the whole House in this due order, 
with its Bills and apparatus, proceeds to the Painted Chamber. 
There, on his platform, in chair of state sits his Highness, at- 
tended by his Council and others. Speaker Widdrington at a 
table on the common level of the floor < finds a chair set for him, 
and a form for his clerk.' Speaker Widdrington, hardly ventur- 
ing to sit, makes a * short and pithy Speech' on the general pro- 
ceedings of Parliament ; presents his Bills, with probably some 
short and pithy words, such as suggest themselves, prefatory to 
each : " A few slight Bills ; they are but as the grapes that pre- 
cede the full vintage, may it please your Highness." His High- 
ness in due form signifies assent ; and then says : 

Mb. Sfeaxer, 

I perceive that, among these many Acts of Parlia- 
ment, there hath been a very great care had by the Parliament to provide 
for the jabt and necessary support of the Commonwealth by those Bills 
for the levying of money, now brought to me, which I have given my 
consent unto. Understanding it hath been the practice of those who 
have been Chief Governors to acknowledge with thanks to the Commons 
their care and regard of the Public, I do very heartily and thankfally 
acknowledge their kindness herein.* 

The Parliament has still some needful polishing.up of its 
Petition and Advice, other perfecting of details to accomplish : 
afler which it is understood there will be a new and much more 
solemn Inauguration of his Highness ; and then the First Session 
will, as in a general peal of joy-bells, harmoniously close. 



LETTER CLII. 

QpriciAL Letter of Thanks to Blake, for his Victory at Santa 
Cruz on the 20th April last. The * small Jewel' sent herewith 

* Coiunoxui Journals, vii., 598 ; Reported by Widdrington in the after- 
noon 
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is one of 500/. value, gratefully voted him by the Parliament ; 
among whom, as over England generally, there is great rejoicing 
on account of him. Where Blake received this Letter and Jewel 
we know not ; but guess it may have been in the Bay of Cadiz. 
Along with it, < Instructions' went out to him to leave a Squadron 
of Fourteen Ships there, and come home with the rest of the 
Fleet. He died, as we said above, within sight of Plymouth, on 
the 7th of August following. 

< To General Blake, at Sea.' 

Whitehall, 10th Jane, 1657. 

Sir, 

I have received yours of — 'April last;** and thereby the 
account of the good success it hath pleased God to give yon at the Ca- 
naries, id your attempt upon the King of Spain's Ships in the Bay of 
Santa Cmz. 

The mercy therein, to us and this Commonwealth, is very signal ; 
both in the loss the Enemy hath received, and also in the preservation 
of our * own' ships and men ;\ — which indeed was very wonderful ; and 
according to the goodness and loving-kindness of the Lord, wherewith 
His People hath been followed in all these late revolutions ; and doth call 
on oar part, That we should fear before Him, and still hope in His 
mercy. 

We cannot bat take notice also how eminently it hath pleased God to 
make use of you in this service ; assisting yon with wisdom in the con- 
duct, and courage in the execntion 'thereof;' and have sent you a 
small Jewel, as a testimony of our own and the Parliament's good ac- 
ceptance of your carriage in this Action. We are also informed that 
the Officers of the Fleet, and the Seamen, carried themselves with much 
honesty and courage ; and we are considering of a way to show our ac- 
ceptance thereof. In the meantime, we desire yon to return our hearty 
thanks and acknowledgments to them. 

Thus, beseeching the Lord to continue His presence with yon, I 
remain, 

Your very affectionate friend, 

* OUVEK P.'t 

* Blank in mm. 

t ' 50 slain outright, 150 wounded: of oars' (Burton, ii., 142). 

* Tharloe, vi., 342. * Instructions to General Blake,' of the same date, 
ibid. 

VOL. II. 17 
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Land-General Reynolds has gone to the French Netherlands, 
with Six-thousand men, to join Turenne in fighting the Spaniards 
there ; and Sea- General Montague is about hoisting his flag to 
cooperate with them from the other element. By sea and land 
are many things passing ;•— and here in London is the loudest 
thing of all : not yet to be entirely omitted by us, though now 
it halt fidlen very silent in comparison. Inauguration of the 
Lord Protector; second and more solemn Installation of him, 
now that he is fully recognized by Parliament itself. He cannot 
yet, as it proves, be crowned King ; but he shall be installed in 
his Protectorship with all solemnity befitting such an occasion. 

Friday, 2Qth June, 1657. The Parliament and all the world 
are busy with this grand affair ; the labors of the season being 
now complete, the last finish being now given to our new Instru- 
ment of Grovernment, to our elaborate Petition and Advice, we 
will add this topstone to the work, and so, amid the shoutings of 
mankind, disperse for the recess. * Friday at two o'clock, ' in a 
place prepared,' duly prepared with all manner of < platforms,' 

* cloths of state,' and ' seats raised one above the other,' ' at the 
upper end of Westminster Hall.' Palaceyard, and London gene- 
rally, is all a-tiptoe, out of doors. Within doors. Speaker Wid- 
drington and the Master of the Ceremonies have done their best ; 
the Judges, the Aldermen, the Parliament, the Council, the fi^reign 
Ambassadors and domestic Dignitaries without end ; chairs of state, 
cloths of state, trumpet- peals, and acclamations of the people — ^Let 
the reader conceive it ; or read in old Pamphlets the < exact rela- 
tion' of it with all the speeches and phenomena, worthier than 
such things usually are of being read.* 

* His Highness standing under the Cloth of State,' says Bui. 
strode, whose fine feelings are evidently touched by it, * the 
Speaker in the name of the Parliament presented to him : First, 
a Rohe of purple- velvet ; which the Speaker, assisted by Whit- 
locke and others, put upon his Highness. Then he,' tlie Speaker, 

* delivered to him the Bible richly gilt and bossed,' an affectincr 
symbolic Gifl : ' Afler that, the Speaker girt the Sword about hb 

• An exact Relation of the manner of the solemn Investiture, &c. (R*. 
printed in Parliamentary HUiory, xxi. 152-160). 
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Highness ; and delivered into his hand the Sceptre of massy gold. 
And tlien, this done, he made a Speech to him on these several 
things presented ;' eloquent mellifluous Speech, setting forth the 
high and true signiflcance of these several Symbols, Speech still 
virorth reading ; to which his Highness answered in silence by 
dignified gesture only. * Then Mr. Speaker gave him the Oath ;' 
and so ended, really in a solemn manner. ' And Mr. Manton, by 
prayer, recommended his Highness, the Parliament, the Council, 
the Forces by land and sea, and the whole Government and Peo- 
ple of the Three Nations, to the blessing and protection of 

Grod.' And then 'the people gave several great shouts ;' and 

' the trumpets sounded ; and the Protector sat in his chair of state, 
holding the Sceptre in his hand :' a remarkable sight to see. < On 
his right sat the Ambassador of France,' on his left some other 
Ambassador ^ and all round, standing or sitting, were Dignitaries 
of the highest quality ; ' and near the Earl of Warwick, stood the 
Lord Viscount Lisle, stood General Montague and Whitlocke, 
each of them having a drawn sword in his hund,' — a sublime 
sight to some of us !* 

And so this Solemnity transacts itself; — which at the moment 
was solemn enough ; and is not yet, at this or any hoUowest 
moment of Human History, intrinsically altogether other. A 
really dignified and veritable piece of Symbolism ; perhaps the 
last we hitherto, in these quack-ridden histrionic ages, have been 
privileged to see on such an occasion. — The Parliament is pro- 
rogued till the 20th of January next ; the new House of Lords, 
and much else, shall be got ready in the interim. 



LETTER CLIIi: 

Sea-General Montague, whom we saw standing with drawn 
sword beside the chair of state, is now about proceeding to cO' 
operate with Land-General Reynolds, on the despatch oi real 
business. 

* WhiUocke, p. 661. 
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For Oenenl MentaguBf onboard^ Ntuebyy in ike Dowru. 

Whitehall, 11th Augiwt, 1657. 

Yoa having desired by ievenl Letters to know our mind 
ooneemiDg your weighing anchor and sailing with the Fleet out of the 
Downs, we have thought fit to let yoa know, That we do very well ap> 
piove thereof, and that yon do cruise up and down in the Channel, in each 
places as you shall judge most convenient, taking care of the safety, 
interest, and honor of the Commonwealth. 

I remain. 

Your veiy loving friend, 

'OUVBB P.** 

Under the wax of the Commonwealth Seal, Montague has 
written, Hit Highnesses leUer, Aug^ 11, 1657, to cmnand mee to 
saifle. 



LETTER CLIV. 

For mif Itmng friend John Duneh, Esquirs, 

< Hampton Court,' 27th August, 1657 
Sm, 

I desire to speak with you ; and hearing a report from 

Hnrsley that yon were going to your Father's in Berkshire, I send this 
eacpress to you, desiring you to come to me at Hampton Court. 
With my respects to your Father,t — ^I rest, 

Your lovmg friend, 

OUVSB P.J 

This is the John Dunch of Pusey ; married, as we saw, to 
Mayor's younger Daughter, the Sister-in-law of Richard Crom- 
well : the Collector for us of those Seventeen Pusey Letters ; of 
which we have here read the last. He is of the present Parlia- 
ment, was of the former ; seems to be enjoying his recess, tra- 
velling about in the Autumn Sun of those old days, — and vanishes 

* Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 168). * Original Letter, in the pas* 

won of Thomas Lister Parker, Eaq.* 

t Father-in-Law, Mayor. % Harris, p. 615. 
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torn Histoiy at this poiiit, in the private apartments of Hampton 
Court. 



LETTER CLV. 

General Montague, after a fortnight's cruising, has touched at 
the Downs again, ' 28th August, wind at S.S.W.,' being in want 
of some instruction on a matter that has risen.* * A Flushinger,' 
namely, ' has come into St. Maloes ; said to have twenty -five ton 
of silver in her;' a.Flushinger there, and 'six other Dutch 
Ships' hovering in the distance ; which are thought to be carry- 
ing silver and stores for the Spaniards. Montague has sent Fri- 
gates to search them, to seia^e the very bullion if it be Spanish ; 
but wishes fresh authority, in case of accident. 

' For General Montague, on hoard the Nasehy, in the Downs,* 

Hampton Court, 30th August, 1657. 
Sm, r 

The Secretary hath commnnicated to us your' Letter of the 

2Sth instant : by which you acquaint him with the directions you have 
^ven for the searching of a Flushinger and other Dutch Ships, which, 
as yon are informed, have bullion and other goods aboard them, belong- 
ing to the Spaniard, the declared Enemy of this State. 

There is no question to be made but what you have directed therein is 
agreeable both to the Laws of Nations and * to ' the particular Treaties 
which are between this Commonwealth and the United Provinces. And 
therefore we desire you to continue the same direction, and to require 
the Captains to be careful in doing their duty therein. 

Your very loving friend, 

Qlivbb P.f 



LETTER CLVL 

By the new and closer Treaty signed with France in March last,:): 
£>r assaulting the Spanish Power in the Netherlands, it was stipu- 

* His* Letter to Secretary Thurloe (2%iir/ae, ri., 489). 

t Thurloe, vi., 489. 

t 23 ICurch, 1656-7 ; Authorttiet in Godwin (iv., 540-^) 
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laied that the Fseneh King should contribute Tweaty-thouauid 
men, and the Lord Protector Six-thousand, with a sufficient Fleet; 
which combined forces were straightway to set about reduciog 
th^ three Coast Towns, Gravelines, Mardike and Dunkirk ; the 
(bimer when reduced to belong to France, the two latter to Eng- 
land ; if the former should chance to be the first reduced, it was 
then to be given up to England, and held as cautionary till the 
other two were got. Mardike and Dunkirk, these were what 
Oliver expected to gain by this adventure. One or both of which 
strong Haven-towns would naturally be very useful to him, con- 
nected with the Continent as he was,— continually menaced with 
Royalist Invasion from that quarter ; and struggling, as the aim 
of his whole Foreign Policy was, to unite Protestant Europe with 
England in one great effectual league.* Such was the French 
Treaty of the 23d of March last. 

Oliver's part of the bargain was promptly and faithfully ful- 
filled. Six-thousand well-appointed men, under Commissary- 
General Reynolds, were landed, < in new red coats,' ' near Bou- 
logne on the 13th and 14th days of May' last ; and a Fleet under 
Montague, as we observe, sufficient to command those seas, and 
prevent all relief by ships in any Siege, is actually cruising there. 
Young Louis Fourteenth came down to the Coast to see the Eng- 
lish Troops reviewed; expressed his joy and admiration over 
them ; — and hath set them, the Cardinal and he have set them, to 
assault the Spanish Power in the Netherlands by a plan of their 
own ! To reduce not ' Gravelines, Mardike and Dunkirk,' on 
the Coast, as the Treaty has it, but Montm^di, Carabray and I 
know not what, in the Interior ; — ^the Cardinal doubling and shjuf- 
ffing, and by all means putting off the attack of any place what- 
ever on the Coast ! With which arrangement Oliver Protector's 
dissatisfaction has at length reached a crisis ; and he now writes, 
twice on the same day, to his Ambassador, To signify perempto- 
rily that the same must terminate. 

Of * Sir William Lockhart, our Ambassador in France' in 

• Foreign Affairs in the Protector's Time (in SomarsIVaeta, vi., 
39), by some ancient anonymous man of sense, is worth reading. 
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years, there were much more to be said than we have room for 
here. A man of distinguished qualities, of manifold adviButures 
and employments ; whose Biography, if he could find any Bio- 
grapher with real industry instead of sham industry, and above 
all things with human eyes instead of pedant spectacles, might still 
be worth writing, in brief compass.* He is Scotch ; of the 'Lock- 
harts of Lee' in Lanarkshire ; has been in many wars and busi- 
nesses abroad and at home ;-^was in Hamilton's Engagement, for 
one thing; and accompanied Dugald Dalgetty or Sir James 
Turner in those disastrous days and nights at Preston,f though 
only as a common Colonel then, and not noticed by anybody. In 
the next Scotch War, he received affronts from the Covenanted 
King ; remained angrily at home, did not go to Worcester or 
elsewhither. The Covenanted King having vanished, and Lock- 
hart's connexions being Presbyterian-Royalists, there was little 
outlook for him now in Scotland, or Britain ; and he had resolved 
on trying France again. He came accordingly to London, seek- 
ing leave from the Authorities ; had an interview with Oliver 
now newly made Protector, — who read the worth of him, saw the 
uses of him, advised him to continue where he was. 

He did continue ; married ' Miss Robina Sewster,' a Hunting- 
donshire lady, the Protector's Niece ; has been our Ambassador 
in France near two years now ;:):— does diplomatic, warlike^ and 
whatever work comes before him, in an effectual and manful 
manner. It is thought by judges that in Lockhart the Lord Pro- 
tector had the best Ambassador of that age. Nay, in spite of all 
considerations, his merits procured him afterwards a similar em- 
ployment in Charles Second's time. We must here cease speak, 
ing of him ; recommend him to some diligent succinct Biographer 
of insight, should such a one, by unexpected favor of the Desti- 
nies, turn up. 

• Noble (ii., 233-73) has reproduced, probably with new erroravCertain 
MS. • Family Memoiis* of this Lockhart, which are everywhere very vague, 
and in passages (that of Dunkirk for example) quite mythological. Lock- 
narf s own Letters are his best Memorial ; — for the present, drowned, with 
0o much (JLs3, in the deep slumber-lakes of I%urloe ; with or without 
chance of recovery. 

t Jintea^ vol. i., pp. 270-274. 

X Since dU Dec., 1655 (* Family Memoirs* in JVbMe, ii., 244). 
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* Jb 8ir Wmiam Lodchart^ our Ambassador in France^* 

Whitehall, Slut August, 1657. 

Sir, 

I have Been your last letter to Mr. Secretary, as also divers odiers : 
and although I have no doubt either of your diligence or ability to serve 
us in so great a Business, yet I am deeply sensible that the French are 
very much short with us in ingenuousnessf and performance. And that 
which increaseth our sense * of this ' is, The resolution we ' for our part ' 
had, rather to overdo than to be behindhand in anything of our Treaty. 
And although we never were so foolish *as ' to apprehend that the French 
and their interests were the same with ours in all things, yet as to the 
Spaniard, who hath been known in all ages to be the most implacable 
enemy that France hath, — we never could doubt, before we made oar 
Treaty, that, going upon such grounds, we should have been fiuled ' to- 
wards ' as we are ! 

To talk of '* giving us Garrisons " which are iriUmdy as Caution for 
future action ; to talk of '* what will be done next Campaign," — are bat 
parcels of words for children. If they will give as Garrisons, let them 
give us Calais, Dieppe and Boulogne ; — which I think they will do as 
soon as be honest in their words in giving us any one Spanish Garrison 
upon the coast into our hands ! I positively think, which I say to yoo, 
they are afraid we should have any footing on that side ' of the Water,' 
though Spanish. 

I pray you tell the Cardinal from me. That I think, if France desires 
to maintain its ground, much more to get ground upon the Spaniard, the 
performance of his Treaty with us will better do it than anything appears 
yet to me of any Design he hath ! — ^Though we cannot so well pretend 
to soldiery as those that are with him ; yet we think that, we being able 
by sea to strengthen and secure his Siege, and * to ' reinforce it as we 
please by sea, and the Enemy ' being ' in capacity to do nothing to re- 
lieve it, — ^the best time to besiege that Place will be now. Especially if 
we consider that the French horse will be able so to ruin Flanders as 
that no succor can be brought to relieve the Place ; and that the French 
Army and our own will have constant relief, as far as England ana 
France can give it, without any manner of impediment, — especially 
considering the Dutch are now engaged so much to Southward| as they 
are. 

* Now with the Court at Peronne (Thurloe, vi., 482, 487) ; soon after at 
Paris {lb., 496). 
t 'ingenuity,' as usual, in arig 
t Spain-ward: so much inclined to help the Spaniard, if Montagos 
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I dedie you to let him know That Englishmeii have bad so good ex- 
perience of Winter expeditions, they are confident, if the Spaniaid shall 
keep the field, As he cannot impede this work, so neither will he be aUe 
to attack anjrthing towards France with a possibility of retreat* And 
what do all delays signify bat * even this:' The giving the Spaniard op- 
portunity so mach the more to reinforce himself; and the keeping oar 
men another Summer to serve the French, without any color of a re- 
ciprocal, or any advantage to ourselves ! — 

And therefore if this will not be listened unto, I desire that things may 
be considered of To give us satisfaction for the great expense we have 
been at with our Naval Forces and otherwise ; which out of an honor- 
able and honest aim on our part hath been incurred, thereby to answer 
the Engagements we had made. And ' in fine ' That consideration may 
be had how our Men may be put into a position to be returned to us ;-* 
whom we hope we shall employ to a better purpose than to have them 
continue where they are. 

I desire we may know what France saith, and will do, upon this point. 
We shall be ready still, as the Lord shall assist us, to perform what can 
be reasonably expected on our part And you may also let the Cardinal 
know farther. That our intentions, as they have been, will be to do all 
the good offices we can to promote the Interest common to us.t 

A[^rebending it is of moment that this Business should come to yon 
with speed and surety, we have sent it by an Express. 

Your very loving firiend, 

OlivxkP.$ 



LETTER CLVIL 

Saxb date, same parties : an afterthought, by the same Ex- 
press. 

* To Sir WiUiam Lockhart, our Ambassador in France.* 

Whitehall, 3ist August, 1657. 
Sib, 

We desire, having written to you as we have, that the design be 

Dunkirk^ rather than Gravelines ; and much more that it be 'r-but one 

of them rather than faO. 

would let them ; a thing worth Mazarin*s consideration too, though it 
in irregulariy here ! 

* You may cut off his retreat, if he venture that way. 

t * thereof in ang. t Thurloe, vi., 490. 

17* 
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We shall not be wantingf, To Bend over, at the French charge, Two 
of our old regiments, and Two-thousand foot more, if need be, — i{ 
Dunkirk be the design.*^ Believing that if the Army be well entrenched, 
and if La Ferte's Foot be added to it, we shall be able to give Hbeity to 
the greatest part of the French Cavaliy to have an eye to the Spaniard, 
— leaving but convenient numbers to stand by the Foot. 

And because this action will probably divert the Spaniard from assisting 
Charles Stuart in any attempt upon us, you may be assured that, if 
reality may with any reason be expected from the French, we shall do 
all reason on our part. But if indeed the French be so false to us as 
that they would not have us have any footing on that side the Water, — 
then I desire, as in our other Letter to you. That all things may be done 
in order to the giving us satisfaction ' for our expense incurred,' and to 
the drawing-off* of our Men. 

And truly. Sir, I desire you to take boldness and freedom to yourself 
in your dealing with the French on these accounts. 

* Your loving friend, 

Oliveb P.f 

This Letter naturally had its efiect : indeed there goes a witty 
sneer in France, " The Cardinal is more afraid of Oliver than 
of the Devil ;" — he ought indeed to fear the Devil much more, 
but Oliver is the palpabler Entity of the two ! Mardike was be- 
sieged straightway ; girt by sea and land, and the great guns 
opened on the 21st day of September next ; Mardike was taken 
bjfcre September ended ; and due delivery to our General was 
had of Mardike. The place was in a weak state ; but by sea 
and land all hands were now busy fortifying and securing it. An 
attempt to retake Mardike, by scalado or surprisal from the Dun- 
kirk side, was made, next month, by Don John with a great Spa- 
nish Force, among which his Ex-Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, with Four English-Irish emigrant Regiments he has now 
got raised for him on Spanish pay, was duly conspicuous ; but it 
did not succeed ; it amounted only to a night of unspeakable 
tumult ; to much expenditure of shot on all sides, and of life on 
his Royal Highness's and Don John's side, — Montague pouring 
death-fire on them from his ships too, and • * four great flaming 

* Gravelines is to belong to them ; Dunkirk to %u : Dunkirk will ht 
much preferable, 
t Thurloe, vi., 489. 
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links at the comers of Mardike Tower' warning Montague not to 
aim thUherward ; — and ' the dead were carried-off in carts before 
sunrise.'* 

Let us add here^ that Dunkirk, after gallant service shown by 
the Six-thousand, and brilliant fighting and victory on the sand- 
hills, was also got, next summer \\ Lockhart himself now com- 
manding there, poor Reynolds having perished at sea. -Duskirk 
too remained an English Garrison, much prized by England ; till, 
in very altered times, his now Restored Majesty saw good to sell 
it, and the loyallest Inen had to make their comparisons. — ^On the 
whole we may say, this Expedition to the Netherlands was a suc- 
cessful one ; the Six-thousand, * immortal Six-thousand' as some 
call them,^ gained what they were sent for, and much glory over 
and above. 

This is the last Letter left to us of Oliver Cromwell's ; this of 
the 31st August, 1657 : — Oliver's great heroic Dayswork, and 
the small unheroic pious one of Oliver's Editor, is drawing to a 
close ! But in the same hours while Oliver writes this Letter, — 
let us still spare a corner for recording it, — ^John Lilburn, Free- 
bom John, or alas ! only the empty Case of John, is getting buried ; 
still in a noisy manner ! Noisy John, set free from many prisons, 
had been living about Eltham lately, in a state of Quakerism, or 
.Quasi-Quakerism. Here is the clipping from the old Newspa- 
per : 

< August Zlsiy 1657. Mr. John Lilburn, commonly known by 
the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburn, dying on Saturday at 
Eltham, was this morning removed thence to London ; and his 
corpse conveyed to the House called the Mouth,' old, still extant 
BuU-and-Mouth Inn, ' at Aldersgate, — which is the usual meeting- 
place of the people called Quakers, to whom, it seems, he had 
lately joined in opinion. At this place, in the afternoon, there 
assembled a medley of people ; among whom the Quakers were 
most eminent for number : and within the house a controversy 

• 22 October (Heath's Chronicle, p. 727; Carte's Ormond, ii., 175). 
t 13 June, 1658, the fight; 15 June, the surrender ; 24th, the delivery to 
Lockhart (Thurloe, vii., 165, 173, &c.). Clarendon, iii., 853-58. 
X Sir William Temple, Memoirs, Part iii., 154 (cited by Grodwin, iv., 547). 
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was, Whether the ceremony of a hearse-cloth' (pall) ' should be 
oast over his coffin ? But the major part, being Quakers, would 
not assent ; so the coffin was, about five o'clock in the evening, 
brought forth into the street. At its coming out, there stood a 
man on purpose to cast a velvet hearse-cloth over the coffin ; 
and he endeavored to do it : but the crowd of Quakers would not 
permit him ; and having gotten the body upon their shoulders, 
they carried it away without farther ceremony ; and the whole 
company conducted it into Moorfields, and thence to the new 
Churchyard adjoining to Bedlam, where it lieth interred.'* 

One noisy element, then, is out of this world : — ^another is fast 
going. Frantic- Anabaptist Sexby, over here once more on In- 
surrectionary business, scheming out a new Invasion of the 
Charles-Stuart Spaniards and English-Irish Regiments, and just 
lifting anchor for Flanders again, was seized ' in the Ship Hope, 
in a mean habit, disguised like a countryman, and his face much 
altered by an ovei^rown beard ;' — before the Ship Hope could get 
under way, about a month ago.f Bushy-bearded Sexby, after 
due examination by his Highness, has been lodged in the Tower ; 
wheQB his mind falls into a very unsettled state. In October 
next be volunteers a confession ; goes mad ; and in the January 
following dies,:|: and to his own relief and ours disappears, — poor 
Sexby. 

Sexby, like the Stormy Peterel, indicates that new Royalist- 
Anabaptist Tumult is a-brewing.' ' They are as the waves of the 
Sea, they cannot rest ; they must stir up mire and dirt,' — it is the 
lot appointed them ! In fact, the grand Spanish Charles-Stuart 
Invasion is again on the anvil ; and they will try it, this year, 
even without the Preface of Assassination. New troubles are 
hoped from this new Session of Parliament; which begins in Jan- 
uary. The « Excluded Members' are to be readmitted then ; 
there is to be a ' Second House :' who knows what possibilities of 
trouble I A new Parliament is always the signal for new Royal- 
ist attempts ; even as the Moon to the waves of the sea : but we 
hope his Highness will be prepared for them ! — 

• Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 168). 

t 84 July (Newspapers, in Cromwelliana, p. 167). % Ibid., pp. 168-70. 
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Wednesday, llih November , 1667. 'This day,' say the old 
Newspapers, < the most Illustrious Lady, the Lady Frances Crom- 
well, youngest Daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector, was 
married to the most noble gentleman Mr. Robert Rich, Son of the 
Lord Rich, Grandchild of the Earl of Warwick and of the Count- 
ess-Dowager of Devonshire ; in the presence of their Highnesses 
and of his Grandfather, and Father, and the said Countess, with 
many other persons of high honor and quality.' At Whitehall, 
this blessed Wednesday ; all difficulties now overcome ; — which 
we are glad to hear of, ' though our friends truly were very few!' 
— ^And on the Thursday of next week follows, at Haroptcm Court, 
the Lady Mary's own wedding.* Wedding ' to the most noble 
lord, the Lord Fauconberg,' lately returned from his Travels in 
foreign parts : a Bellasis of the Yorkshire kindred so named,—- 
which was once very high in Royalism, but is now making other 
connexions. For the rest, a brilliant, ingenuous and hopeful 
young man, <in my opinion a person of extraordinary parts ;'t of 
whom his Highness has made due investigation, and finds that it 
may answer. 

And now hr the new Session of Parliament which assembles 
in January next : the Second Session of Parliament, and indeed 
the last of this and of them all ! 

* Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 169). 

t Lockharf s report of him to Thurloe, after an interview at Paris, as 
ordered on Fauconberg's return homeward, 21 March, 1697 (Thurloe, vi., 
134; 125). 
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SPEECHES XV., XVI.. XVII. 

Thb First Session of this Parliament closed, last June, under such 
auspicious circumstances as we saw ; leaving the People and the 
Lord Protector in the comfortable understanding that there was 
now a Settlement arrived at, a Government possible by Law ; that 
irregular exercises of Authority, Major-Grenerals and such like, 
would not be needed henceforth for saving of the Commonwealth. 
Our Public Affairs, in the Netherlands and elsewhere, have pros- 
pered in the interim ; nothing has misgone. Why should not this 
Second Session be as successful as the First was ? — Alas, success, 
especially on such a basis as the humors and parliamentary talk- 
ings and self-developments of Four-hundred men, is very uneer- 
tain ! And indeed this Second Session meets now under conditions 
somewhat altered. 

For one thing, there is to be a new House of Lords : we know 
not how that may answer ! For another thing, it is not now per- 
missible to stop our Haselrigs, Scotts and Ashley Coopers at the 
threshold of Parliament, and say. Ye shall not enter : if they 
choose to take the Oath prescribed by this new Instrument, they 
have the power to enter, and only the Parliament itself can reject 
them. These, in this Second Session, are new elements; on 
which, as we have seen, the generation of Plotters are already 
speculating ; on which naturally his Highness too has his anxieties. 
His Highness, we find, as heretofore, struggles to do his best and 
wisest, not yielding much to anxieties : but the result is, this 
Session has proved entirely unsuccessful ; perhaps the unsuccess- 
fuUest of all Sessions or Parliaments on record hitherto \ — 

The new House of Lords was certainly a rather questionable 
adventure. You do not improvise a Peerage : — ^no, his Highness 
is well aware of that ! Nevertheless * somewhat to stand between 
me and the House of Commons' has seemed a thing desirable, i 
thing to be decided on : and this new House of Lords, this will be 
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a ' somewhat,' — the best that can be had in present circumstances. 
Very weak and small as yet, like a tree new.planted ; but very 
certain to grow stronger, if it have real life in it, if there be in 
the nature of things a real necessity for if. Plant it, try it, this 
new Puritan Oliverian Peerage-of-Fact, such as it has been 
given us. The old Peerage-of-Descent, with its thousand years 
of strength, — what of the old Peerage has Puritan sincerity, and 
manhood and marrow in its bones, will, in the course of years, 
rally round an Oliver and his new Peerage.of-Fact, — as it is 
already by many symptoms showing a tendency to do. If the 
Heavens ordain that Oliver continue and succeed as hitherto, un- 
doubtedly his new Peerage may succeed along with him, and 
gather to it whatever of the Old is worth gathering. In the mean- 
while it has been enacted by the Parliament and him ; his part 
is now, To put it in effect the best he can. 

The List of Oliver's Lords can be read in many Books ;* but 
issuing as that matter did, it need not detain u^ here. Puritan 
Men of Eminence such as the Time had yielded : Skippon, Des- 
borow, Whalley, Pride, Hewson, these are what we may call the 
Xfapoleon-Marshals of the business : Whitlocke, Haselrig, Len- 
thall, Maynard, old Francis Rouse, Scotch Warriston, Lockhart ; 
Notabilities of Parliament, of Religious Politics, or Law. Mon- 
tague, Howard, are there ; the Earls of Manchester, Warwick, 
Mulgrave, — some six Peers ; of whom only one, the Lord Eure 
from Yorkshire, would, for the present, take his seat. The rest 
of the Six as yet stood aloof; even Warwick, as near as he was 
to the Lord Protector, could not thinkf of sitting with such a 
Napoleon.Marshal as Major-General Hewson, who, men say, 
started as a Shoemaker in early life. Yes ; in that low figure 
did Hewson start ; and has had to fight every inch of his way up 
hitherward, doing manifold victorious battle with the Devil and 
the World as he went along, — proving himself a bit of right good 
stuff, thinks the Lord Protector ! You, Warwicks and others, 
according to what sense of manhood you may have, you can look 

* Complete, m Parliamentary Hiatary, zzi., 167-9 : incomplete, with 
angry contemporary glosses to each Name, which are sometimes curious,— 
in Harleian Miscellany, vi., 460-71. 

t Ludlow, ii., 506. 
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into this HewsoD, and see if you find any manhood or worth in 
him ; — ^I have found some ! The Protector's List, oompiled under 
great difficulties,* seems, so far as we can now read it, very unex- 
ceptionable ; practical, substantial, with an eye for the New and 
for the Old ; doing between these two, with good insight, the best it 
can. There were some Sixty-three summoned in all ; of whom 
some Forty and upwards sat, mostly taken from the House of 
Commons : — the worst efiect of which was that his Highness 
thereby lost some forty favorable votes in that other House; 
which, as matters went, proved highly detrimental there. 

However, Wednesday, 20th January, 1657-8, has arrived. The 
Excluded Members are to have remission, — so many of tliem 
as can take the Oath according to this New Instrument. His 
Highness hopes if they volunteer to swear this Oath, they will 
endeavor to keep it ; and seems to have no misgivings about them. 
He U> govern and administer, and they to debate and legislate, in 
conformity with this Petition and Advice, not otherwise : this is, 
in word and in essence, the thing they and he have mutually with 
all solemnity bargained to do. It may be rationally hoped that 
in all misunderstandings, should such arise, some good basis of 
agreement will and must unfold itself between parties so related 
to each other. The common dangers, as his Highness knows 
and will in due time make known, are again imminent ; Royalist 
Plottings once more 'rife, Spanbh Charles-Stuart Invasion once 
more preparing itself. 

But now the Parliament reassembling on this Wednesday the 
20th, there begins, in the ' Outer Court,' since called the Lobby, 
an immense ' administering of the Oath,' the whole Parliament 
taking it ; Six Commissioners appearing < early in the morning,' 
with due apparatus and solemnity, minutely described in the 
Journals and Old Books ;'\ and then laboring till all are sworn. 
That is the first great step. Which done, the Commons House 
constitutes itself; appoints 'Mr. Smythe' Clerk, instead of Sco- 
bell, who has gone to the Lords, and with whom there is ooq. 

• Thurloe, vi., 648. 

t Commons Journals, vii., 578; Whitlocke, p. 666 ; Burton, iL, 322. 
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tinual oontroveniy thenoeforth about * surrendering of Records ' 
and the like. In a little while (hour not named) comes Black 
Rod ; reports that his Highness is in the Lords House, waiting 
for this House. Whereupon, Shoulder Mace, — ^yes, let us take 
the Mace^ — and march. His Highness, somewhat indisposed in 
health, leaving the main burden of the exposition to Nathaniel 
Fiennes of the Great Seal who is to follow him, speaks to this 
efiect ; as the authentic Commons Journals yield it for us. 

SPEECH XV. 

Mt Lords, ahd Gentlemen ' of' the House of Commons, 

I meet you here in this capacity by the Advice and 
Petition of this present Parliament. After so much expense of blood 
and treasure, ' we are now' to search and try what blessings Grod hath 
in store for these Nations. I cannot but with gladness of heart remem- 
ber and acknowledge the labor and industry that is past, * your past 
labor,' which hath been spent upon a business worthy of the best men 
and the best Christians [May it prove fruitful /]. 

It is very well known unto you all what difficulties we have passed 
through, and what * issue' we are now arrived at. We hope we may 
say we have arrived if not * altogether' at what we aimed at, yet at that 
which is much beyond our expectations. The nature of this Cause, and 
the Quarrel, what that was at the first, you all very well know ; I am 
persuaded most of you have been actors in it: It was the maintaining of 
the Liberty of these Nations ; our Civil Liberties as Men, our Spiritual 
Liberties as Christians [Have we arrived at thai?], I shall not much 
look back ; but rather say one word concerning the state and condition 
we are all now in. 

You know very well, the first Declaration,* after the beginning of this 
War, that spake to the life, was a sense held forth by the Parliament, 
That for some succession of time designs had been laid to innovate upon 
the Civil Rights of the Nations, * and' to innovate in matters of Reli- 
gion. And those very persons who, a man would have thought, should 
have had the least hand in meddling with Civil things, did justify them 
all. [ZeaUms sycophant Priests^ Siblhorp, Manuxiring, Montagu^ of the 
Laud fraternity : forced-loans^ monopolies^ ship-monies^ all Civil Tyranny 

* Declaration, 2 August, 1642, went through the Lords House that day ; 
it is in Parliamentary History, vi., 350. A thing of audacity reckoned 
almost impious at the time (see D'Ewes's ms. Jowmai, 23 July) ; corres- 
ponds in purport to what is said of it here. 
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was righi aeeording to them /]. All the * Civil' tnuisacttQiis that were,— 
* they justified them' in their pulpits, presses, and otherwise ! Which 
was verily thought, * had they succeeded in it,' would have been a very 
good shelter to them, to innovate upon us in matters of religion also. 
And so to innovate as to eat out the core and power and heart and life 
of all Religion ! By bringing on us a company of poisonous Popish 
Ceremonies [Somewhat animated, your Highness !], and imposing them 
upon those that were accounted '* the Puritans" of the Nation, and pro- 
fessors of religion among us,— driving them to seek their bread in an 
howling wilderness ! As was instanced to our friends who were forced 
to fly for Holland, New England, almost anywhither, to find Liberty for 
their Consciences. 

Now if this thing hath been the state and sum of our Quarrel, and of 
those Ten Years of War wherein we were exercised ; and if the good 
hand of Grod, for we are to attribute it to no other, hath brought this 
business thus home unto us as it is now settled in the Petition and Ad- 
vice, — ^I think we have all cause to bless God, and the Nations have all 
cause to bless Him [If toe were of thankful just heart, — yea .']. 

I well remember I did a little touch upon the Eightj^fifth Psalm when 
I spake unto you in the beginning of this Parliament.'*' Which ex- 
presseth well what toe may say, as truly as it was said of old by the Pen- 
man of that Psalm ! The first verse is an acknowledgment to God that 
He '* had been favorable unto His land," and " brought back the cap- 
tivity of His people ;" and * then' how that He had " pardoned all their 
iniquities and covered all their sin, and taken away all His wrath ;" — 
and indeed of these unspeakable mercies, blessings, and deliverances cot 
of captivity, pardoning of national sins and national iniquities. Pardon- 
ing, as (jod pardoneth the man whom He justifieth ! He breaks through, 
and overlooks iniquity ; and pardoneth because He will pardon. And 
sometimes God pardoneth Nations also ! — And if the enjoyment of oor 
present Peace and other mercies may be witnesses for God * to us* — ^we 
feel and we pee them every day. 

The greatest demonstration of His favor and love appears to us in 
this : That He hath given us Peace ; — and the blessings of Peac^, to 
wit, the enjoyment of pur Liberties civil and spiritual ! [ Were not our 
prayers, and struggles, and deadly vrrestlings, all even for this ; — and toe 
in some measure have it /] And I remember well, the Church * in that 
same Eighty-fifth Psalm' falls into prayer and into praises, great expecta- 
tions of future mercies, and much thankfulness for the enjoyment of pre- 
sent mercies ; and breaks into this expression : " Surely salvation is 
nigh unto them that fear Him ; that glory may dwell in our land." In 

* Jintea, Speech YI., p. 265. 
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the beginning it is called His land ; *< Thou hast been ii&vorable to Thy 
land.** Truly I hope this is His land ! In some sense it may be given 
out it is God's land. And he that hath the weakest knowledge, and the 
worst memory, can easily tell that we are *' a Redeemed People," — 

* from the time' when God was first pleased to look favorably upon us, 

* to redeem us' out of the hands of Popery, in that never to be forgotten 
Reformation, that most significant and greatest ' mercy' the Nation hath 
felt or tasted ! I would but touch upon that,— but a touch : How God 
hath redeemed us, as we stand this day ! Not from trouble and sorrovl 
and anger only, but into a blessed and happy estate and condition, com' 
prehensive of all Interests, of every member, of every individual ; — ' an 
imparting to us* of those mercies ' there spoken of,' as you very well 

And then in what sense it is " our Land ;" — through this grace and 
fiaivor of God, That He has vouchsafed unto us and bestowed upon us, 
with the Gospel, Peace, and rest out of Ten Years War ; and given us 
what we would desire ! Nay, who could have forethought, when we 
were plunged into the midst of our troubles. That ever the people of 
God should have had liberty to worship God without fear of enemies ? 
{^Strange : this ** liberty'* is to Oliver Cromwell a blessing almost too 
great for belief; to us it has become as common as the liberty to breathe 
atmospheric air, — a liberty not once worth thinking of. It is the tvay tviUi 
aU attainments and conquests in this vjorld. Do I think (f Cadmus, or the 
old unknown Orientals, while I torite unth letters 7 The vjorld is built 
upon the mere dust of Heroes ; once eamest'-ujresiling, deathrdefying, pro- 
digal of their blood ; who now sleep well, forgotten by all their heirs. 

" Without fear of enemies,** he says.] Which is the very acknowledg- 
ment of the Promise of Christ that " He would deliver His from the fear 
of enemies, that they might worship Him in holiness and in righteousness 
all the days of their life." 

This is the portion that God hath given tis ; and I trust we shall for 
ever heartOy acknowledge it ! — ^The Church goes on there, < in that 
Psalm,' and makes her boast yet farther : " His salvation is nigh them 
that fear Him, that glory may dwell in our land." His glory ; not car- 
nal, nor anything related thereto : this glory of a Free possession of the 
Gospel ; this is that which we may glory in ! [Beautiful, thou noble 
g(fyj I — j^ni very strange to see such things in the Journals of the English 
House of Commons. O Heavens, into what oblivion of the Highest have 
stupid, canting, cotton-spinning, partridge-shooting mortals fallen, since 
that January, 1668 !] And it is said farther, " Mercy and Truth are met 
together; Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other." And 
' note,' it shall be such righteousness as comes down from Heaven : 



Vs 
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*Tnith iImU grow onl of the Eaith, «hd RighteonsiiesB shall ciwae 
iown from Heaven.'* Here it the IVnth of all 'trntfaa;' here is the 
lighteovsness of God, voder the notioii of rigfateoasnefle confirming our 
abilities^— answerable to the tmth which He hath in the Goepel revealed 
to us ! [According to Calvin and Paul.] And the Psalm closeth with 
this : ** Righteoasness shall go before Him, and shall set us in the way 
of His steps ;** — that righteousness, that meroy, that love and that kind- 
ness which we have seen, and been make partakers of from the Lord, U 
shall be our Guide, to teach us to know the right and the good way ; 
which is. To tread in the steps of meroy, righteousness and goodness 
that our God hath walked before us in. — 

We * too' have a Peace this day ! I believe in my very heart, joa 
all think the things that I speak to you this day. I am sure you have 
cause. 

And yet we are not without the murmurings of many people, vHio 
turn all this grace and goodness into wormwood ; who indeed are dis- 
appointed by the works of God. And those men are of several ranks and 
conditions ; great ones, lesser ones,— of all sorts. Men that are of the 
Episcopal spirit, with all the branches, the root and the branches ; — who 
gave themselves a fatal blow in this Place,* when they would needs 
make a ^ Protestation that no laws were good which were made by this 
House and the House of Commons in their absence f and bo without 
injury to others cut themselves off! * Men of an Episcopal spirit :' in- 
deed men that know not God ; that know not how to account upon the 
works of God, how to measure them out ; but will trouble Nations for 
an Interest which is but mtxed, at the best, — made up of iron and clay, 
like the feet of Nebuchadnezzar's Image : whether they were more Civil 
or Spiritual was hard to say. But their continuance was like to be 
known beforehand [ Yes, your Highness /] ; iron and clay make no good 
mixtures, they are not durable at all !•— 

You have now a godly Ministry ; you have a knowing Ministry ; such 
a one as, without vanity be it spoken, the world has not. Men knowing 
the things of God, and able to search into the things of God, — by that 
only which dan fathom those things in some measure. The spirit of a 
beast knows not the things of a man ; nor doth the spirit of man know the 
things of God ! *< The things of God are known by the ;Sptrtr."f— Truly 
I will remember but one thing of those, * the misguided persons now 
cast out from us :' Their greatest persecution hath been of the People 

* In this same House of Lords, on the ISth of December, 1641. Busy 
Williams the Lincoln Decoy-duck, with his Eleven too-hasty Bishops, lead- 
ing the way in that suicide. {Antea^ vol. i., p. 119.) 

t 1 Corinthians, ii., 11. 
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cxfGod *i— men really of the spilit of God,i8l thiidc veiy experienoe hftth 
now Bufficiently demonstrated ! 

But what's the reason, think yon, that men slip in this age wherein 
we live ? As I told you before. They underetand not the works of God. 
They consider not the operation of His Laws. Th^ consider not that 
God resisted and broke in pieces the Powers that were, that men might 
fear Him ; — might have liberty to do and enjoy all that that we have been 
speaking of ! Which certainly God has manifested to have been the 
end ; and so hath He brought the things to pass ! Therejore it is that 
men yet slip, and engage themselves against God. And for that very 
cause, saith David (Psalm Twenty-eighth), ''He shall break them down, 
and not bind them up !" 

If, therefore, you would know upon what foundation you stand, own 
your foundation ' to be ' from God. He hath set you where you are ; 
He hath set you in the enjoyment of your Civil and Spiritual Liberties. 

I deal clearly with you,* I have been' under some infirmity ; [IRs 
Highness stiU looks unweU.] therefore dare not speak farther to you :— * 
except to let you know thus much, That I have with truth and simplicity 
declared the state of our Cause, and our attainments in it by the industry 
and labor of this Parliament since they last met upon this foundation 
— You shall find I mean. Foundation of a Cause and Quarrel thus at- 
tained to, wherein we are thus estated.f I should be very glad to lay 
my bones with yours [What a /on^/]— and would have done it, with 
all heartiness and cheerfulness, in the meanest capacity I ever yet was 
in, to serve the Parliament. 

If God give you, as I trust He will — [*• His blessing " or " strength ;•* 
but the Sentence is gone.} — ^He hath given it you, for what have I been 
speaking of but what yon have done ? He hath given you strength to 
do what you have done ! And if God should bless you in this work, and 
make this Meeting happy on this account, you shall all be called the 
Blessed of the Lord. [Poor Oliver!] — ^The generations to come will 
bless us. You shall be the ** repairers of breaches, and the restorers of 
paths to dwell in !"{ And if there be any higher work which mortals 
tan attain unto in the world, beyond this, I acknowledge my ignorance 
< rf it.' 

As I told you, I have some infirmities upon me. I have not liberty to 

* Means *' Give me leave to say.** 

t This Parliament's < foundation,' the ground this Parliament took its 
stand upon, was a recognition that our Cause had been so and so, that our 
* attainment' and * estate' in it were so and so ; hence their Petition and 
Adviee, and other very salutary labors. 

X Isaiah, Iviii., 12. 
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■peak more unto yoa ; bat I have deeired an Honorable Person here by 
me [Gkmcing towards Nathaniel Fiennes, him with the Purse and Seal.] 
to diacottrse, a little more particularly, what may be more proper for this 
occaaion and this meeting.* 

Nathaniel Fiennes follows in a long, highflown, ingenious Dis- 
cour8e,f characterized by Dryasdust, in his Parliamentary History 
and other Works, as false, canting, and little less than insane ; 
for which the Anti-Dryasdust reader has by this time learned to 
forgive the fatal Doctor of Darkness. Fiennes's Speech is easily 
recognizable, across its Calvinistic dialect, as full of sense and 
strength : broad manful thought and clear insight, CQUched in 
a gorgeous figurative style, which a friendly judge might almost 
call poetic. It is the first time we thoroughly forgive the Hon- 
orable Nathaniel for surrendering Bristol to Prince Rupert long 
ago ; and rejoin that Prynne and Independency Walker did not 
get him shot, by Court- Martial, on that occasion. 

Nathaniel compares the present state of England to the rising 
of Cosmos out of Chaos as recorded in Gtnesis : Two « firma- 
ments' are made, two separate Houses of Parliament ; much is 
made, but much yet remains to be made. He is full of figura- 
tive ingenuity ; full of resolution, of tolerance, of discretion, and 
various other good qualities not very, rife in the world. " What 
shall be done to our Sister that hath no breasts ?" he asks, in the 
language of Solomon's Song. What shall we do with those good 
men, friends to our Cause, who yet reject us, and sit at home on 
their estates ? We will soothe them, we will submit to them, we 
will in all ways invite them to us. Our little Sister, — ^** if she be 
a wall, we will build a palace of silver upon her ; if she be a 
door, we will enclose her with boards of cedar :"— our little Sis- 
ter shall not be estranged from us, if it please Grod ! — 

There is, in truth, need enough of unanimity at present. One 
of these days, there came a man riding jogtrot through Stratford- 
at-the-Bow, with ' a green glazed cover over his hat,' a ' night* 

* Commons Journals, vii., 579 : that is the original, — ^reported by Wid- 
drington next day. Burton (ii., 322), Parliamentary History (»ri., 170), 
are copies. 

t Reported, Commons Journals, vii., 582-7, Monday, 25 Jan., 1657-a» 
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cap under it,' and ^ nis valise behind him ;* a rustic-looking man : 
recognizable to usy amid the vanished populations who take no 
notice of him as he jogs along there, — for the Duke of Ormond, 
Charles Stuart's head man ! He sat up, at Colchester, the night 
before, ' playing shuffleboard with some farmers, and drinking 
hot ale.' He is fresh from Flanders, and the Ex-King; has 
arrived here to organize the Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasion, 
and see what Royalist Insurrection, or other domestic mischief 
there may be hopes of. Lodges now, 'with dyed hair' in a 
much disguised manner, ' at the house of a Papist Chirurgeon in 
Drury Lane ;' communicating with the lingleaders here.* 

The Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasion is again on foot, and no 
fable. He has Four English-Irish Regiments; the low-minded 
Dutch, we understand, have hired him Two-and-twenty ships, 
which hope to escape our frigates some dark night ; and Don 
John has promised a Spanish Army of Six-thousand or Ten- 
thousand, if the domestic Royalists will bestir themselves. Like 
the waves of the sea, that cannot rest; that have to go on, 
throwing up mire and dirt ! Frantic Anabaptists, too, are awak- 
ening ; the general English Hydra is rallying itself again, as if 
to try it one other last time. 

Foreign Affairs also look altogether questionable to a Pro- 
testant man. Swede and Dane in open war ; inextricable quar- 
rels bewildering the King of Sweden, King of Denmark, Elector 
of Brandenburg, all manner of Foreign Protestants, whom Oliver 
never yet could reconcile ; and the Dutch playing false ; and the 
Spaniards, the Austrians, the Pope and Papists, too well united ! 
Need enough that this Parliament be unanimous. 

The hopes of Oliver and Fiennes and all practicable Puritans 
may have naturally stood high at this meeting : — but if so, it was 
not many hours till they began fatally to sink. There exists also 
an mpracticable set of Puritan men, — the old Excluded Mem- 
bers, introduced now, or now first admitted into this Parliament, 
— whom no beautifullest * two firmaments' seen overspanning 
Chaos, no Spanish Invasion threatening to bring Chaos back, no 
hopefuUest and no fearfuUest phenomenon of Nature or Constitu- 

* Carte's Ormoxid» ii., 176-6. 
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Art, will ever divorce from their one Republican Idea. In- 
tolerability of the Single Person : this, and this only, will Nature 
in her dumb changes, and Art in her spoken interpretations 
thereof, reveal to these men. It is their one Idea ; which, in 
&ct, they will carry with them to— the gallows at Charing Cross, 
when no Oliver any more is there to restrain it and them ! Poor 
windy angry Haselrig, poor little peppery Thomas Soott — ^And 
yet these were not the poorest. Scott was only hanged : but 
what shall we say of a Luke Robinson, also very loud in this Par- 
liament, who had to turn his coat that he might escape hanging ? 
The history of this Parliament is not edifying to Constitutional 
men. 



SPEECH XVI. 

We said, the Two Houses, at least the First House, very ill 
fulfilled his Highness's expectations. Hardly had they got into 
their respective localities after his Highness's Opening Speech, 
when the New House, sending the Old a simple message about 
requesting his Highness to have a day of Fasting, there arose a 
Debate as to what answer should be given ; as to What < name,' 
first of all, this said New House was to have,—- otherwise what 
answer could you give ? Debate carried on with great vigor ; 
resumed, re-resumed day after day ; — and never yet terminated ; 
not destined to be terminated in this world ! How eloquent were 
peppery Thomas Scott and others, lest we should call them a 
House of Lards, — ^not, alas, lest he the peppery Constitutional 
Debater, and others such, should lose their own heads, and entrust 
their Cause with all its Gospels to a new very curious Defender 
of the Faith ! It is somewhat sad to see. 

On the morning of Monday, January 25, the Writer of the 
Diary called Burton's, — ^Nathaniel Bacon if that were he, — ^finds, 
on entering the House, Sir Arthur Haselrig on his feet there, say- 
ing, " Give me my Oath !" Sir Arthur, as we transiently saw, 
was summoned to the Peers House ; but he has decided to sit 
here. It is an ominous symptom. After < Mr. Peters ' has ooq. 
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eluded his morning exercise,* the intemperate Sir Arthur again 
demands, " Give me my Oath !" — " I dare not," answers Francis 
Bacon, the official person ; Brother of the Diarist. But at liength 
they do give it him ; and he sits : Sir Arthur is henceforth here. 
And, on the whole, ought we not to call this pretended Peers 
House the ' Other House ' merely ? Sir Arthur, peppery Scott, 
Luke Robinson and Company, are clearly of that mind. 

However, the Speaker has a Letter from his Highness, sum- 
moning us all to the Banqueting-House at Whitehall, this after- 
noon at three ; both Houses shall meet him there. There ac- 
cordingly does his Highness, do both Houses and all the Official 
world make appearance. Gloomy Rushworth, Bacon, and one 
* Smythe,' with Notebooks in their hands, are there. His High- 
ness, in the following large manful manner, looking before and 
afler, looking abroad and at home, — with true nobleness if we 
consider all things, — speaks : 

My Loeds and Gentlemen of the Two Houses of Parliament, 

(For so I must own you) in whom together with myself is vested 
the Legislative Power of these Nations ! — The impression of the weight 
of those afiairs and interests for which we are met together is such that 
I could not with a good conscience satisfy myself, if I did not remon- 
strate to you somewhat of my apprehensions of the State of the Afikirs 
of these Nations ; together witii the proposal of such remedy as may 
occur, to the dangers now imminent upon us. 

I conceive the Well-being, yea the Being of these Nations is now at 
stake. If God bless this Meeting,— our tranquillity and peace may be 
lengthened out to us ; if oihermse,—! shall ofler it to your judgments 
and considerations, by the time I have done, whether there be, as to 
wien,t * so much as ' a possibility of discharging that Trust which is 
incumbent upon us for the safety and preservation of these Nations ! 
When I have told you what occurs to my thoughts, I shall leave it to 
such an operation on your hearts as it shall please God Almighty to 
work upon you. [His Highness, I think, looks earnest enough to-day. 
Oppressed with many things, and not in good health either. In those deep 
mournful eyes, which are always full of noble silent sorrow, of affection 
and pity and valor, what a depth to-4ay of thoughts that cannot be spoken ! 
Sorrow enough, depth enough, — and this deepest attainable dejdh, to rest 
upon what " U shall please God Almighty " to do /] 

* Burton, ii., 347. t humanly speaking 

VOL. II. 18 
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I look upon this to be the great duty of my Place ; as being set on a 
watch-tower to see what may be for the good of these Nations, and 
what may be for the preventing ot evil ; that so, by the advice of so 
wise and great a Council as this, which hath in it the life and spirit of 
these Nations, such " good " may be attained, and such " evil," w^hatever 
it is, may be obviated. [Truly!] We shall hardly set our shoulders 
to tliis work, unless it shall please God to work some conviction upon 
our hearts that there is need of our most serious and best counsels at 
such a time as this is ! — ^I have not prepared any such matter and rule 
of speech to deliver myself unto you, as perhaps might have been fitter 
for me to have done, and more serviceable for you in understanding me; 
— ^but shall only speak plainly and honestly to you out of such concep- 
tions as it hath pleased God to set upon me. 

We have not been now four years and upwards in this Government, 
to be totally ignorant of what things may be of the greatest concern- 
ment to us. [No mortal thinks so, your Highness.] Your dangers, — 
for that is the head of my speech, — are either with respect to Affiiirs 
Abroad and their difficulties, or to Af&irs at Home and their difficulties. 
You are come now, as I may say, into the end [ Which may but prove 
the new beginning !] of as great difficulties and straits as, I think, ever 
Nation was engaged in. I had in my thoughts to have made this the 
method of my Speech : To have let you see the things which hazard 
your Being, and * those which hazard * your Well-bein^ But when I 
came seriously to consider better of it, I thought as your afiairs stand, 
all things would resolve themselves into very Being! You are not a 
Nation, you will not be a Nation, if God strengthen you not to meet 
these evils that are upon us ! 

First, from Abroad : What are the Afiairs, I beseech you, abroad ? I 
thought the Profession of the Protestant Religion was a thing of " Well- 
being ;" and truly, in a good sense, so it is, and it is no more : though 
it be a very high thing, it is but a thing of " Well-being." [A Nation 
can still be, even without Protestantism.] But take it with all the com- 
plications of it, with all the concomitants of it, with respect had to the 
Nations abroad, — I do believe, he that looks well about him, and con- 
sidereth the estate of the Protestant Affairs all Christendom over ; he 
must needs say and acknowledge that the grand Design now on foot, in 
comparison with which all other Designs are but low things, is. Whe- 
ther the Christian world shall be all Popery ? Or, whether God hath a 
love to, and we ought to have 'a love to, and ' a brotherly fellow-feeling 
of, the interests of all the Protestant Christiana in the world ? [ Fes, 
your Highness, the raging sea shut out by your labor and valoTy and 
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deathrferUy — vntk tohat indifference do we now, safe at two centuries dis- 
iance, look hack upon it, hardly audible so far off, — ungrateful asu>eare /] 
He that strikes at but one species of a general* to make it nothing, 
strikes at all. 

Is it not so now, that the Protestant Cause and Interest abroad is 
struck at ; and is, in (pinion and apprehension, quite under foot, trodden 
down ? Judge with me a little, I beseech you, Whether it be so or no. 
And then, I will pray you, consider how far we are concerned in that 
danger, as to ' our very ' Being ! 

We have known very well, the Protestant Cause is accounted the 
honest and religious Interest of this Nation. It was not trodden under 
foot all at once, but by degrees, — that this Interest might be consumed 
as with a canker insensibly, as Jonah's gourd was, till it was quite 
withered. It is at another rate now ! For certainly this, in the general, 
' is the fact :' The Papacy, and those that are upholders of it, they have 
openly and avowedly trodden God's people under foot, on this very mo- 
tion and account, that they were Protestants. The money you parted 
with in that noble Charity which was exercised in this Nation, and the 
just sense you had of those poor Piedmonts, was satisfaction enough for 
yourselves of thiB,f That if all the Protestants in Europe had had but 
that head, thai, head had been cut oflT, and so an end of the whole. But 
is this * of Piedmont ' all 7 No. Look how the House of Austria, on 
both sides of Christendom, * both, in Austria Proper and Spain,' are 
armed and prepared to destroy the whole Protestant Interest. 

Is not, — ^to begin there, — ^the King of Hungary, who expecteth with 
his partisans to make himself Emperor of Germany, and in the judg^ 
ment of all men * with ' not only a possibility but a certainty of the 
acquisition of it, — is not he, since he hath mastered the Duke of Bran- 
denburg, one of the Electors, *as good as sure of the Emperorship ?'{ 
No doubt but he will have three of the Episcopal Electors ' on his side,' 
and the Duke of Bavaria. [There are hut Eight Electors in all; Hanover 
not yet made.] Whom will he then have to contest with him abroad, for 
taking the Empire of Germany out of his hands 7 Is not he the son of 

* Means * one limb of a body :* metaphysical metaphor 

t proof enough that you believed. 

X Emperor Ferdinand III., under whom the Peace of Westphalia was 
made, had died this year ; his second son, Leopold, on the death of the first 
son, had been made King of Hungary in 1655 ; he was, shortly after this, 
elected Emperor, Leopold I., and reigned till 1705. * Brandenburg ' was 
Frederick William ; a distinguished Prince ; father of the First King of 
Prussia, Frederick the Great's great-grandfather ; properly Founder of the 
Prussian Monarchy. 
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a Father whose principles, interest and personal conscience ^ided him 
to exile all the Protestants out of his own patrimonial country,— out of 
Bohemia, got with the sword ; out of Moravia and Silesia ? [Ferdinand 
the Second, his Grandfather; yea, your Highness ; — and brought the great 
Chusiavus upon him in consequence. Not a good kindred, that /] ' And ' 
it is the daily complaint which comes over to us, — ^new reiterations of 
which we have but received within these two or three days, being con- 
veyed by some godly Ministers of the City, That the Protestants are 
tossed out of Poland into the Empire ; and out thence whither they can 
fly to get their bread ; and are ready to perish for want of food. 

And what think you of the other side of Europe, Italy to wit, — if I 
may call it the other side of Europe, as I think I may, — ^ Italy,' Spain, 
and all those adjacent parts, with the Grisdbs, the Piedmonts before 
mentioned, the Switzers 7 They all, — what are they but a prey of the 
Spanish power and interest 7 And look to that that calls itself [Neuter 
gender] the Head of all this ! A Pope fitted, — ^I. hope indeed '' bom " 
not '^ in " but out of " due time," to accomplish this bloody work ; that 
80 he may fill up his cup to the brim, and make himself ripe for judg- 
ment ! [Somewhat grim of lock, your Highness!] He doth as he hath 
always done. He influences all the Powers, all the Princes of Europe 
to this very thing [ Rooting out of the Protestants, — The sea which is 
now scarcely audible to us, two safe centuries off, how it roars and devour^ 
ingly rages while the Valiant One is heroically bent to bank it in /-> 
He prospers, he does it, flings his life into the gap, — that we for dU com^ 
ing centuries may be safe and ungrateful!]; — and no man like this pre- 
sent man.* So that, I beseech you, what is there in all the parts of Eu- 
rope but a consent, a cooperating, at this very time and season, * of all 
Popish Powers ' to suppress everything that stands in their way ? [A 
grave epoch indeed,] 

But it may be said, " This is a great way ofi', in the extreme^ parts 
of the world ;f what is that to us 7" — ^If it be nothing to you, let it be 
nothing to you ! I have told you it is somewhat to you. It concerns 
all your religions, and all the good interests of England. 

I have, I thank God, considered, and I would beg of you to consider a 
little with me : What that resistance is that is likely to be made to tiiis 
mighty current, which seems to be coming from all parts upon all Pro- 
testants 7 Who is there that holdeth up his head to oppose this danger ? 
A poor Prince [Charles X. King of Sweden; at present attacked by iht 

* Alexander V II. ; * an able Pope,' Dryasdust informs me. 
t*partoofie»»or»^. 
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Kir^ cf Denmark ; the Dutch also aiming at hirn] ;— indeed poor ; bat 
a man in his person as gallant, and truly I think I may say as good, as 
any these last ages have brought forth ; a man that hath adventured his 
all against the Popish Interest in Poland, and made his acquisition still * 
good ' there ' for the Protestant Religion. He is now reduced into a 
comer : and what addeth to the grief of all, — ^more grievous than all 
that hath been spoken of before (f wish it may not be too truly said !) — 
is, That men of our Religion forget this, and seek his ruin. [^Dvich and 
Danes : but do not some cf us too forget ? ^' / unsh it may not be too truly 
said!"] 

I beseech you consider a little ; consider the consequences of all 
that ! For what doth it all signify ? Is it only a noise 7 Or hath it 
not withal an articulate sound in it ? Men that are not true to the Re* 
ligion we profess, — ^ profess,' I am persuaded, with greater truth, up- 
rightness and sincerity than it is * professed ' by any collected body, so 
nearly gathered together as these Nations are, in all the world,— -God 
will find them out ! [The low-minded Dutch; pettifogging for " Sound 
Dues ^^for ^* Possession of the Sound,^* and mere shopkeeper lucre /] I 
beseech you consider how things do cooperate. * Consider,' If this 
may seem but a design against your Wellbeing ? It is a design against 
your very Being; this artifice, and this complex design, against the 
Protestant Interest, — ^wherein so many Protestants are not so right as 
were to be wished ! If they can shut us out of the Baltic Sea, and 
make themselves masters of that, where is your Trade ? Where are 
your materials to preserve your Shipping ? Where will you be able 
to challenge any right by sea, or justify yourselves against a foreign in« 
vasion in your own soil ? Think upon it ; this is in design ! I believe, 
if you will go and ask the poor mariner in his red cap and coat [" Coaty* 
I hope, is not ^ red:" — but we are in haste,'], as he passeth from ship to 
ship, you will hardly find in any ship but they will tell you this is de- 
signed against you. So obvious is it, by this and other things, that you 
are the object. And in my conscience, I know not for what else ' yon 
are so ' but because of the purity of the profession amongst you ; who 
have not yet made it your trade to prefer your profit before your godli- 
ness [ Whatever certain Dutch and Danes may do /], but reckon godliness 
the greater gain ! 

But should it happen that, as contrivances stand, you should not be 
able to vindicate yourselves against all whomsoever, — ^I name no one 
state upon this head [Do not name the Dutch, with their peUifc^gings 
for the Sound; no/], but I think all acknowledge States are engaged 
In the combination, — judge you where you were ! Yon have accounted 
yooroelves happy in being environed with a gr^at Ditch finom all the 
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world beside. Truly you will not be able to keep your Ditch, nor your 
Shipping, — ^unless yon turn your Ships and Shipping into Troops of 
Hone and Companies of Foot ; and fight to defend yourselves on terra 
firma! — 

And these things stated, liberavi animam meam ; and if there be 
**no danger" in * all' this, I am satisfied. I have told yon ; yon wOl 
judge if no danger ! If you shall think, We may discourse of all 
things at pleasure — [Debate for days and roeeks. Whether it shaU be 
**Houu €f Lards" or " Ot?t^ House;" put the question. Whether this 
question shall be put ; and say Ay, say No ; and thrash the air with idle 
iargcn /], — and that it is a time of sleep and ease and rest, without any 
due sense of these things, — ^I have this comfort to God-ward : I have 
told you of it. [ Yes, your Highness ! — O intemperate vain Sir Arthur, 
peppery Thomas Scott, and ye other constitutional Patriots, is there no 
SENSE of truth in you, then ; no discernment of what realty is what ? >fn- 
stead of belief and in^ht, have you nothing hut whirlpools of old paper' 
clippings, and a grey waste of Parliamentary constittUioiwi logic? 
Such HEADS, too common in the u)orld, wUl run a chance in these times 
M get themselves — stuck up on Temple Bar /] 

Really were it not that France (give me leave to say it) is a balance 
against that Party at this time — ! — Should there be a Peace made (which 
hath been, and is still labored and aimed at, ^ a General Peace"), then 
will England be the '- general" object of all the fury and wrath of all 
the Enemies of God and our Religion in the world ! I have nobody to 
accuse ; — ^but do look on the other side of the water ! You have neigh- 
bors there ; some that you are in amity with ; some that have professed 
malice enough against you. I think you are fully satisfied in that I 
had rather you would trust your enemy than some friends, — that is, 
rather believe your enemy, and trust him that he means your ruin, than 
have confidence in some who may perhaps be in some alliance with yon ! 
[We have unttched the Dutch, and their dealings in the Baltic lately /] — ^I 
perhaps could enforce all this with some particulars, nay, I ' certainly' 
could. For I know your enemies be the same who have been accounted 
your enemies ever since Queen Elizabeth came to the crown. An 
avowed designed enemy ' all along ;' wanting nothing of counsel, wis- 
dom and prudence, to root you out from the face of the Earth : and when 
public attempts [Spanish Armadas and sttch like] would not do, how 
have they, by the Jesuits and other their Emissaries, laid foundations to 
perplex and trouble our Government by taking away the lives of them 
whom they judged to be of any use for preserving our peace ! [Ouy 
Faux and Jesuit Garnet toere a pair of pretty men ; to go no further, 
RaoaHlac in the Rue de la Ferronerie, and StadthMer WiUiam's Jd- 
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suit ; and the Night of St. Bartholomew : here and elsewhere they have 
not wanted " counsel" of a sort !] And at this time I ask you, Whether 
you do not think they are designing as busily as ever any people were, 
to prosecute the same counsels and things to the uttermost ? 

The business then was : The Dutch needed Queen Elizabeth of fa- 
mous memory for their protection. They had it, * had protection from 
her.' I hope they will never ill requite it ! For if they should forget 
either the kindness that was then shown them (which was their rea. 
safety), or the desires this Nation hath had to be at peace witli them, 
— ^truly I believe whoever exercises any ingratitude in this sort will 
hardly prosper in it [He cannot, your Highness : unless God and His 
Tkuth be a mere Hearsay of the market, he never can /]. But this may 
awaken you, howsoever. I hope you will be awakened, upon all these 
considerations! It is certain, they [These Dutch] have professed a 
principle which, thanks be to God, we never knew. They will sell 
arms to their enemies, and lend their ships to their enemies. They will 
do BO. And truly that principle is not a matter in dispute at this time, 
* we are not here to argue with them about it :' only let everything weigh 
with your spirits as it ought ; — let it do so. And we must tell you, we 
do know that this, ' of their having such a principle,' is tru£., I dare 
assure you of it ; and I think if but your Exchange here ' in London 
were resorted to, it would let you know, as clearly as you can desire to 
know, That they have hired — sloops, I think they call them, or some 
other name, — ^they have hired sloops, * let sloops on hire,' to transport 
upon you Four-thousand Foot and One-thousand Horse, upon the pre- 
tended interest of that young man that w^as the late King's Son [ What a 
designation for " Charles by the grace of God /" The " was" may j^os- 
siblyhave been ^' is" when spoken; but we cannot afford to change it]. 
And this is, I think, a thing far from being reckonable as a suggestion 
to any ill end or purpose : — a thing to no other end than that it may 
awaken you to a consideration of your danger, and to uniting for a just 
and natural defence. 

Indeed I never did, I hope I never shall use aily artifice with you to pray 
you to help us with money for defending ourselves : but if money be needful, 
I will tell you, " Pray help us with money, that the Interest of the Nation 
may be defended abroad and at home." I will use no arguments ; and 
thereby will disappoint the artifice of bad men abroad who say. It is for 
money. Whosoever shall tliink to put things out of frame upon such a 
suggestion— [His fate may be guessed; but the Sentence is off]^For 
you will find I will be very plain with you before I have done ; and 
that with all love and affection and faithfulness to you and tliese Na- 
tions. 
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If this be the condition of your affairs abroad, I pray a little consider 
what is the estate of your affairs at home. And if both these consider- 
ations, ' of home a&irs and foreign,' have but this effect, to get a con- 
sideration among you, a due and just consideration, — ^let God move your 
hearts for the answering* of anything that shall be due unto the Nation, 
as He shall please ! And I hope I shall not be solicitous [ The '* artifiai^ 
and ^ money *' of the former paragraph still sounding soioewhat in his 
Highness*s ears] ; I shall look up to Him who hath been my God and my 
Guide hitherto. 

I say, I beseech you look to your own a&irs at home, how they stand ! 
I am persuaded you are all, I apprehend you are all, honest and worthy 
good men ; and that there is not a man of you but would desire to be 
found a good patriot. I know you would ! We are apt to boast some- 
times that we are Englishmen : and truly it is no shame for us that we are 
Englishmen ; — ^but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and seek 
the real good of this Nation, and the interest of it. [Truly!] — ^But, I 

beseech you, what is our case at home? 1 profess I do not well 

Icnow where to begin on this head, or where to end, — ^I do not. Bat I 
must needs say. Let a man begin where he will, he shall hardly be out 
of that drift I am speaking to you ' upon.' We are as full of calamities, 
and of divisions amongst us in respect of the spirits of men, ' as we 
could well be,' — though, through a wonderful, admirable, and never to be 
sufficiently admired providence of God, ' still ' in peace ! And the fight- 
ing we have had, and the success we have had — ^yea, we that are here, 
we are an astonishment to the world ! And take us in that temper we are 
in, or rather in that distemper, it is the greatest miracle that ever befell 
the sons of men, ' that we are got again to peace ' 

[* Beautiful great Soul,' exclaims a modern Commentator here, 
* Beautiful great Soul ; to whom the Temporal is all irradiated 
with the Eternal, and God is everywhere divinely visible in the 
affairs of men, and man himself has as it were become divine ! 
O ye eternal Heavens, have those days and those souls passed 
away without return ? — ^Patience : intrinsically they can never 
pass away : intrinsically they remain with us ; and will yet, in 
nobler unexpected form, reappear among us, — ^if it please Hea- 
ven ! There have been Divine Souls in England ; England too, 
poor moiling toiliftg heavyladen thickeyed England, has been 
illuminated, though it were but once, by the Heavenly Ones ;— 
and once, in a sense, is always !'] 

* performing on such demand. 
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-rthat we are got again to peace. And whoever shall seek to break it, 
God Almighty root that man out of this Nation ! And He will do it, let 
the pretences be what they may ! [Privilege of Parliament^ or tohatever 
eUe^ my peppery friends /] 

' Peace-breakers, do they consider what it is they are driving towards ? 
They should do it !' He that considereth not the *' woman with child,"--* 
the sucking children of this Nation that know not the right hand from 
the left, of whom, for aught I know, it may be said this City is as full aa 
Nineveh was said to be ; — he that considereth not these, and the fruit 
that is like to come of the bodies of those now living added to these ; he 
that considereth not these, must have the heart of a Cain ; who was 
marked, and made to be an enemy to all men, and all men enemies to 
him ! For the wrath and justice of God will prosecute such a man to 
his grave, if not to Hell ! [ Where is Sam Cooper^ or some * frince cf 
limners,* to take us that 'look of his Highness ? / toould give my ten best 
Historical Paintings for it, gilt frames and ttoaddle-^sriticisms into the 
bargain /] — ^I say, look on this Nation ; look on it ! Consider what are 
the varieties of Interests in this Nation, — ^if they be worthy the name of 
Interests. If God did not hinder, it would all but make up one confusion. 
We should find there would be but one Cain in England, if God did not 
restrain ! We should have another more bloody Civil War than ever 
we had in England. For, I beseech you, what is the general spirit of 
this Nation 7 Is it not that each sect of people, — if I may call them 
sects, whether sects upon a Religious account or upon a Civil account — 
[Sentence gone ; meaning Ufi clear enough] — Is not this Nation miserable 
in that respect ? What is that which possesseth every sect ? What 
is it 7 That every sect may be uppermost ! That every sort of men 
may get the power into their hands, and ** they would use it well ;"— 
that every sect may get the power into their hands I [A re/lection to 
make one wonder. — Let them thank God they have got a man able to bit 
and bridle them a little; the unfortunate, peppery, loud-babbling indi^ 
viduals, — ujiih so much good in them too, whUe ' bitted /'] 

It were a happy thing if the Nation would be content with rule. 
* Content with rule,' if it were but in Civil things, and with those that 
would rule worst ; — because misrule is better than no rule ; and an ill 
Government, a bad Government, is better than none !— Neither is 
this all: but we have an appetite to variety; to be not only making 
wounds, * but widening those already made.' Ab if jou should see one 
making wounds in a man's side, and eager only to be groping and grovel- 
ling with his fingers in those wounds ! This is what * such ' men wonld 
he at ; this is the spirit of those who would trample on men's liberties in 

18* 
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Spiritual respects. They will be making wounds, and rending and 
taring, and making them wider than they were. Is not this the case ? 
doth there want anything — ^I speak not of sects in an ill sense ; but the 
Nation is hugely made up of them^ — and what is the want that prevents 
these things from being done to the uttermost, but that men have more 
anger than strength 7 They have not power to attain their ends. * There 
wants nothing else.' And, I beseech you, judge what such a company 
of men, of these sects, are doing, while they are contesting one with 
another ! They are contesting in the midst of a generation of men (a 
malignant Episcopal Party, I mean) ; contesting in the midst of these aU 
uinted. What must be the issue of such a thing as this ? ' So stands 
it ;' it is so. — And do but judge what proofs have been made of the spirits 
of these men. [Republican spirits : ice took a '' Standard " laidy, a 
Painted one, and a Printed, toith wondrous apparatus behind it /] Sum- 
moning men to take up arms ; and exhorting men, each sort of them, to 
fight for their notions ; each sort thinking that they are to try it out by 
the sword ; and every sort thinking that they are truly under the banner 
of Christ, if they but come in, and bind themselves in such a project !* 

Now do but judge what a hard condition this poor Nation is in. This 
is the state and condition we are in. Judge, I say, what a hard condi- 
tion this poor Nation is in, and the Cause of God * is in,' — amidst such a 
party of men as the Cavaliers are, and their participants ! Not only wiUi 
respect to what these — [" Cavaliers and their Participants^^ both equally 
at first, but it becomes the latter chiefly, and at length exclusively, brfore 
the Sentence ends] — are like to do of themselves ; but some of these, 
yea some of these, they care not who carry the goal [Frantic-Anabap" 
tist Sexby, dead the other day, he was not very careful /] — some of these 
have invited the Spaniard himself to carry on the Cavalier Cause. 

And this is true. ' This' and many other things that are not fit to be 
suggested unto you ; because * so ' we should betray the interest of our 
intelligence. [Spy-Royalist Sir Richard WUlis and the like ambigtums 
persons, if we show them in daylight, they vanish for ever, — as Manning, 
when they shot him in Newburg, did.] I say, this is your condition ! 
What is your defence ? What hindereth the irruption of all this upon 
you to your utter destruction ? Truly, * that' you have an Army in these 
parts, — in Scotland, in England and Ireland. Take them away to-mor- 
row, would not all these Interests run into one another ? — I know you 
are rational prudent men. Have you any Frame or Model of things that 
would satisfy the minds of men, if this be not the Frame. ' this' which 
you are now called together upon, and engaged in, — ^I mean, the Two 

• « and oblige upon this account ' in orig. 
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Houses of Parliament and myself? What hinders this Nation from 
being an Aceldama, ' a field of blood,' if this doth not ? It is without 
doubt, * this :' Give the glory to God ; for without this, it would prove* 
as great a plague as all that hath been spoken of. It is this, without 
doubt, that keeps this Nation in peace and quietness. — ^And what is the 
case of your Army * withal ?' A poor unpaid Army ; the soldiers going 
barefoot at this time, in this city, this weather ! [Ttventy-fifih of January.] 
And yet a peaceable people, 'these soldiers;' seeking to serve you with 
their lives ; judging iheir pains and hazards and all well bestowed, in obey- 
ing their officers and serving you, to keep the Peace of these Nations ! 
Yea he must be a man with a heart as hard as the weather who hath 
not a due sense of this ! [A severe frost, though the Almanacs do not men- 
tion itJ] 

So that, I say, it is most plain and evident, this is your outward and 
present defence. [This Frame (f Government; the Army is a part of 
that.] And yet, at this day do but you judge ! The Cavalier Party, and 
the several humors of unreasonable men ' of other sorts,' in those several 
ways, having * continually' made battery at this defence since you got to 

enjoy peace — [8enten4:e catches fire] What have they made their 

business but this. To spread libellous Books; [Their " Standard,** 
*' Killing no Murder,** and other little fiddling things belonging to that 
sort of Periodical Literature.] yea and pretend the " Liberty of the sub- 
ject" — [Sentence g07ie again] — ? — which really wiser men than they may 
pretend ! For let me say this to you at once : I never look to see the 
People of England come into a just Liberty, if another ' Civil' War over- 
take us. I think, ' I ' at least, that the thing likely to bring us into our 
" Liberty" is a consistency and agreement at this Meeting ! Therefore 
all I can say to you is this : It will be your wisdom, I do think truly, and 
your justice, to keep that concernment close to you ; to uphold this Set- 
tlement ' now fallen upon.' Which I have no cause but to think yon are 
agreed to ; and that you like it. For I assure you I am very greatly 
mistaken else, * for my own part ;' having taken this which is now the 
Settlement among us as my chief inducement to bear the burden I bear, 
and to serve the Commonwealth, in the place I am in ! 

And therefore if you judge that all this be not argument enough to 
persuade you to be sensible of your danger — ? — * A danger' which *all 
manner of considerations,' besides good-nature and ingenuity 'them- 
selves,' would move a stone to be sensible of ! — Give us leave to con- 
sider a little, What will become of us, if our spirits should go othertoisej 

* * it would prove' is an impersonal verb ; such as * it will rain,' and the 
like. 
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* and break this Settlement 7' If our spirits be dissatisfied, what will 
become of things ? Here is an Army five or six months behind in pay : 
yea an Army in Scotland near as much * behind ;' an Army in Irehmd 
mach more. And if these things be considered, — ^I cannot doubt bat 
they will be considered ; — ^I say, judge what the state of Ireland is if 
free-quarter come upon the Irish People ! [Free-<piarter must came, if 
there he no pay provided, and that soon /] You have a company of Scots 
in the North of Ireland, * Forty or Fifty thousand of them setded there ;' 
who, I hope, are honest men. In the Province of Galway almost all the 
Irish, transplanted to the West.* You have the Interest of England 
newly begun to be planted. The people there, ' in these English settle- 
ments,' are full of necessities and complaints. They bear to the utter- 
most. And should the soldiers run upon free-quarter there, — upon your 
English Planters, as they must, — the English Planters must quit the 
country through mere beggary : and that which hath been the success 
of BO much blood and treasure, to get that Country into your hands, what 
can become of it, but that the English must needs run away for pure 
beggary, and the Irish must possess the country * again' for a receptacle 
to the Spanish Interest ? — 

And hath Scotland been long settled ? [MiddLetonh Highland huur" 
rection itnth its Mosstroopery and misery is not dead three years yet.j'\ 
Have not they a like sense of poverty ! I speak plainly. In good 
earnest, I do think the Scots Nation have been under as great a suffer- 
ing, in point of livelihood and sabsistence outwardly, as any People I 
have yet named to you. I do think truly they are a very ruined Nation. 
[Tom to pieces vnth now near Thcenty Years of contintial War, and 
foreign and intestine toorrying toith themsdves and toith all the toorld."] — 
And yet in a way (I have spoken with some Gentlemen come from 
thence) hopeful enough ; — it hath pleased God to give that plentiful en- 
couragement to the meaner sort in Scotland. I must say, if it please 
God to encourage the meaner sort — [The consequences may be foreseen^ 

hut are not stated here.] The meaner sort ' in Scotland' live as weU, 

and are likely to come into as thriving a condition under your Govern- 
ment, as when they were under their own great Lords, who made them 
work for their living no better than the Peasants of France. I am loath 
to speak anything which may reflect upon that Nation : but the middle 
sort of people do grow up there into such a substance as makes 
their lives comfortable, if not better than they were before. [Scotland is 
prospering; has fair-play and ready-money ;^-prospervng though suttcy,'\ 

• " All the Irish :'» all the Malignant Irish, the ringleaders of the Popi^ 
Rebellion : Galway is here called * Galloway.' 
t Feb., 1654-5 (WhiUocke, p. 599). 
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If now, after all this, we shall not be sensible of all those designs that 
are in the midst of us : of the umisd Cavaliers ; of the designs which are 
animated every day from Flanders and Spain ; while we have to look 
upon ourselves as a divided people — [Sentence off".] A man cannot cer- 
tainly tell where to find consistency anywhere in England ! Certainly 
there is no consistency in anything, that may be worthy of the name of 
a body of consistency, but in this Company who are met here ! How 
can any man lay his hand on his heart, and ' permit himself to' talk of 
things, — [Roots of ConstiitUional Government, " Other Hottse,** " House 
cf Lords " aTid such like] neither to be made out by the light of Scripture 
nor of Reason ; and draw one another off from considering of these thinga, 
— * which are very palpable things !' — I dare leave them with you, and 
commit them to your bosom. They have a weight, — a greater weight 
than any I have yet suggested to you, from abroad or at home ! Tf such be 
our case abroad and at home, That our Being and Well being,-— our Well- 
being is not worth the naming comparatively, — ^I say, if such be our 
case, of our Being at home and abroad. That through want to bear up 
our Honor at Sea, and through want to maintain what is our Defence 
at Home, * we stand exposed to such dangers ;' and if through our mis- 
take we shall be led off from the consideration of these things ; and talk 
of circumstantial things, and quarrel about circumstances ; and shall not 
with heart and soul intend and carry-on these things — ! — I confess I 
can look for nothing ' other,' I can say no other than what a foolish 
Book* expresseth, of one that having consulted everything, could hold to 
nothing; neither Fifth-Monarchy, Presbytery, nor Independency, no- 
thing ; but at length concludes, He is for nothing but an *' orderly confu- 
sion !" And for men that have wonderfully lost their consciences and 
their wits, — ^I speak of men going about who cannot tell what they would 
have, yet are willing to kindle coals to disturb others — ! [An ^' orderly 
confusion,^^ and general fire-consummation : what else is possible ?] 

And now having said this, I have discharged my duty to God and to 
you, in making tliis demonstration, — and I profess, not as a rhetorician ! 
My business was to prove the verity of the Designs from Abroad ; and 
the still unsatisfied spirits of the Cavaliers at Home, — who from the be- 
ginning of our Peace to this day have not been wanting to do what they 
could to kindle a fire at home in the midst of us. And I say, if this be 
BO, the truth, — ^I pray God afiect your hearts with a due sense of it ! 

* Now rotting probably, or rotten among the other Pamphletary rubbish, 
in the crypts of Public Dryasdust Collections,— all but this one phrase of it» 
here kept alive. 
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[ Yea /] And give yon one heart and mind to carry on this work for 
which we are met together ! If these things be so, — should you meet 
to-morrow, and accord in all things tending to your preservation and your 
rights and liberties, really it will be feared there is too much time 
elapsed ' already ' for your delivering yourselves from those dangers that 
hang upon you ! — 

We have had now Six Years of Peace, and have had an interruption 
Df Ten Years War, We have seen and heard and felt the evils of 
War ; and now God hath given us a new taste of the benefits of Peace. 
Have you not had such a Peace in England, Ireland and Scotland, that 
there is not a man to lift up his finger to put you into distemper ? Is 
not this a mighty blessing from the Lord of Heaven ? [Hah /] Shall we 
now be prodigal of time ? Should any man, shall toe, listen to delusions, 
to break and interrupt this Peace ? There is not any man that hath 
been true to this Cause, as I believe you have been all, who can look 
for anything but the greatest rending and persecution that ever was in 
this world ! [Peppery ScoU^s hot head vnll go up on Temple Bar, and 
Haselrig will do toell to die soon,*] — I wonder how it can enter into the 
heart of man to undervalue these things ; to slight Peace and the Gos- 
pel, the greatest mercy of God. We have Peace and the Gospel! 
[What a tone /] Let us have one heart and soul ; one mind to maintain 
the honest and just rights of this Nation ; — ^not to pretend to them, to the 
destruction of our Peace, to the destruction of the Nation ! [As yet 
there is one Hero'heart among you, ye blustering contentious rabble; one 
Soul blazing as a light-beacon in the midst of Chaos, forbidding Chaos 
yet to be supreme. In a liltU while that too unit be extinct ; and then /] 
Really, pretend what we will, if you run into another flood of blood and 
War, the sinews of this Nation being wasted by the last, it must sink 
and perish utterly. I beseech you, and charge you in the name and 
presence of God, and as before Him, be sensible of these things, and 
lay them to heart ! You have a Day of Fasting coming on. I beseech 
God toucU your hearts and open your ears to this truth ; and that yon 
may be as deaf adders to stop your ears to all Dissension ! And may 
look upon them * who would sow dissension,' whoever they may be, as 
Paul saith to the Church of Corinth, as I remember : " Mark such as 
cause divisions and offences," and would disturb you from that founda- 
tion of Peace you are upon, under any pretence whatsoever ! — 

I shall conclude with this. I was free the last time of our meeting, 

• He died in the Annus Mirabilis of 1660 itself, say the Baronetages. 
Worn to death, it is like, by the frightful vicissitudes and distracting excite- 
ment of those tad months. 
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to tell you I would discourse upon a Psalm ; and I did it.* I am not 
ashamed of it at any time [ Why should ynUf your Highness ? A word 
that does speak to us from the eternal heart of things, " word of God " as 
you well call it, is highly worth discoursing upon /]^-especially when I 
meet with men of such consideration as you. There you have one verse 
which I forgot. ^ I will hear what God the Lord will speak : for He will 
speak peace unto His people, and to His saints ; but let them not turn 
again to/o2Zy." Dissension, division, destruction, in a poor Nation under 
a Civil War, — Shaving all the effects of a Civil War upon it ! Indeed 
if we return again to " folly,*' let every man consider. If it be not like 
turning to destruction 7 If God shall unite your hearts and bless you, 
and give you the blessing of union and love one to another, and tread 
down everything that riseth up in your hearts and tendeth to deceive 
your own souls with pretences of this thing or that, as ^ we have been 
saying — [The Sentence began as a positive, *^if God shaU;^^ hutgradu" 
ally turning on its axis, it has now got quite round into the negative side]-^- 
and not prefer the keeping of Peace that we may see the fruit of right- 
eousness in them that love peace and embrace peace, — it will be said of 
this poor Nation, Actum est de Anglia, ' It is all over with England !' 

But I trust God will never leave it to such a spirit. And while I live, 
and am able, I shall be ready — 

[Courage, my brave one ! Thou hast but some Seven Months 
more of it, and then the ugly coil is all over ; and thy part in it 
manfully done ; manfully and fruitfully, to all Eternity ! Pep- 
pery Scott's hot head can mount to Temple Bar, whither it is 
bound ; and England, with immense expenditure of liquor and 
tarbarrels, can call in its Nell Gwyn Defender of the Faith, — 
and make out a very notable Two Hundred Years under Ms 
guidance ; and, finding itself now nearly got to the Devil, may 
perhaps pause, and recoil, and remember : who knows ? Nay 
who cares ? may Oliver say. He is honorably quit of it, he for 
one ; and the Supreme Powers will guide it farther according to 
their pleasure.] 

—I shall be ready to stand and fall with you, in this seemingly promising 
Unionf which God hath wrought among you, which I hope neither the 
pride nor envy of man shall be able to make void. I have taken my 

• The Eighty-Fifth ; antea, pp. 387, et seq. 
t The n«w Frame of Government 
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Oath [In Westminster Hall, Thoenty^sixtk of June last] to govern " ac- 
cording to the Laws " that are now made ; and 1 tnist I shall fully an- 
swer it. And know, I sought not this place. [ Who would have " soughf* 
it, that could have as nobly avoided it ? Very scurvy creatures only. The 
**jdace " « no great things, I think ; — with either Heaven or else Hdl so 
close upon the rear of it, a man might do withotU the ^^ place!** Know 
aU men, Oliver Cromwell did not seek this place, hvi was sought to it, and 
led and driven to it, by the Necessities, the Divine Providences, the Eternal 
Laws,] I speak it before God, Angels, and Men : I did kot. You 
sought me for it, you brought me to it ; and I took my Oath to be faith- 
ful to the Interests of these Nations, to be faithful to the Goyemment. 
All those things were implied, in my eye, in the Oath '^ to be faithful to this 
Government " upon which we have now met. And I trust, by the grace 
of God, as I have taken my Oath to serve this Commonwealth on such 
an account, I shall, — I must I — see it done, according to the Articles of 
Government That every just Interest may be preserved ; that a Godly 
Ministry may be upheld, and not affronted by seducing and seduced 
spirits ; that all men may be preserved in their just rights, whether civil 
or spiritual. Upon this account did I take oath, and swear to this Gov- 
ernment! — [And mean to continue administering it wiihaT] — And so 
having declared my heart and mind to you in this, I have nothing more 
to say, but to pray, God Almighty bless you.* 

His Highness, a few days after, on occasion of some Reply to 
a Message of his ' concerning the state of the Public Monies,' — 
was formally requested by the Commons to furnish them with a 
Copy of this Speech : j* he answered that he did not remember 
four lines of it in a piece, and that he could not furnish a Copy. 
Some Copy would nevertheless have been got up, had the Par- 
liament continued sitting. Rushworth, Smythe, and *l* (the 
Writer of Burton* s Diary), we, so soon as the Speech was done, 
went to York House ; Fairfax's Town-House, where Historical 
John, brooding over endless Paper-masses, and doing occasional 
Secretary work, still lodges : here at York House we sat together 
till late, * comparing Notes of his Highness's Speech ;' could not 
finish the business that night, our Notes being a little cramp. It 

• Burton, ii., 351-71. 

t Thursday, 28 Jan., 1657-8 (Parliamentary History, zxi., 196; Burton, 
:i., 379). 
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was grown quite dark before his Highness had done ; so that we 
could hardly see our pencils go, at the time.* 

The Copy given here is from the Pell PaperSf and in part 
from an earlier Original ; first printed by Burton's Editor ; and 
DOW reproduced, with slight alterations of the pointing, &c., such 
as were necessary here and there to bring out the sense, but not 
such as could change anything that had the least title to remain 
unchanged. 



SPEECH XVII. 

His Highness's last noble appeal, the words as of a strong great 
Captain addressed in the hour of imminent shipwreck, produced 
no adequate effect. The dreary Debate, supported chiefly by 
intemperate Haselrig, peppery Scott, and future-renegade Robin- 
son, went on, trailing its slow length day after day ; daily widen- 
ing itself too into new dreariness, new questionability : a kind of 
pain to read even at this distance, and with view of the intem- 
perate hot heads actually stuck on Temple Bar ! For the man 
in ' green oilskin hat with nightcap under it,' the Duke of Or- 
mond namely, who lodges at the Papist Chirurgeon's in Drury 
Lane, is very busy all this while. And Fifth-Monarchy and 
other Petitions are getting concocted in the City, to a great 
length indeed ; — ^and there are stirrings in the Army itself; — 
and, in brief, the English Hydra, cherished by the Spanish 
Charles-Stuart Invasion, will shortly hiss sky-high again, if this 
continue. 

As yet, however, there stands one strong Man between us and 
that issue. The strong Man gone, that issue, we may guess, 
will be inevitable ; but he is not yet gone. For ten days more 
the dreary Debate has lasted. Various good Bills and Notices 
of Bills have been introduced : attempts on the part of well- 
affected Members to do some useful legislation here ;f attempts 
which could not be accomplished. What could be accomplished 

* Burton, ii., 351. * Parliamentary History, zxi., 203 4. 
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was to open the fountains of constitutional logic, and debate this 
question day afler day. One or two intemperate persons, not 
excluded at the threshold, are of great moment in a Popular 
Assembly. The mind of which, if it have any mind, is one of 
the vaguest entities ; capable, in a very singular degree, of being 
made to ferment, to freeze, to take fire, to develope itself in this 
shape or in that ! The history of our Second Session, and indeed 
of these Oliverian Parliaments generally, is not exhilarating to 
the constitutional mind ! — 

But now on* the tenth day of the Debate, with its noise grow- 
ing ever noisier, on the 4th of February, 1657-8, * about eleven 
. in the morning,' — while peppery Scott is just about to attempt 
yelping out some new second speech, and there are cries of 
" Spoken ! spoken !" which Sir Arthur struggles to argue down, 
— ^arrives the Black Rod. — " The Black Rod stays !" cry some, 
while Sir Arthur is arguing. — " What care I for the Black Rod?" 
snarls he: "The Gentleman" (peppery Scott) "ought to be 
heard." — Black Rod, however, is heard first; signifies that 
" His Highness is in the Lords House, and desires to speak with 
you." Under way therefore ! " Shall we take our Mace ? " 
By all means, if you consider it likely to be useful for you !* 

They take their Mace ; range themselves in due mass, in the 
" Other House," Lords House, or whatever they call it ; and his 
Highness, with a countenance of unusual earnestness, sorrow, 
resolution and severity, says : 

My Lords, and Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I bad very comfortable expectations that God would make the 
meeting of this Parliament a blessing ; and, the Lord be my witness, 1 
desired the carrying on the Afiairs of the Nation to these ends ! The 
blessing which I mean, and which we ever climbed at, was mercy, 
truth, righteousness and peace, — which I desired might be improved. 

That which brought me into the capacity I now stand in was the 
Petition and Advice given me by you ; who, in reference to the ancient 
Constitution [" Which had Two Houses and a King" — though toe do not 
in words mention that!'], did draw me to accept the place of Protector. 
[" / was a kind of Protector already^ I always understood ; but let 

• Burton, ii., 462 et seq. 
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that pass. Certainly you invited me to become the Protector I now 
am, with Two Houses and other appendages, and there lies the gist o/ 
the matter at present,^^] There is not a man living can say I souglit it ; 
no, not a man nor woman treading upon English ground. Bat con- 
templating the sad condition of these Nations, relieved from an intestine 
War into a six or seven years Peace, I did think the Nation happy 
therein ! [" 1 did think even my first Protectorate was a successful kind 
of thing /"] But to be petitioned thereunto, and advised by you to un- 
dertake such a Government, a burden too heavy for any creature ; and 
this to be done by the House that then had the Legislative capacity ; — 
certainly I did look that the same men who made the Frame should 
make it good unto me ! I cwn say in the presence of God, in compari- 
son with whom we are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, — I 
would have been glad to have lived under my woodside, to have kept 'a '^ 
flock of sheep^[ Yes, your Highness ; it had been infinitely quieter, 
healthier, freer. But it is gone for ever : no woodsides now, and peaceful 
nibbling sheep, and great still thoughts, and glimpses of God ' in the cool 
of the evening walking among the trees ;' nothing but toil and trouble, 
double, double, till one's discharge arrive, and the Eternal Portals open i 
Nay even there by your woodside, you had not been happy ; not you, — 
toith thoughts going down to the Death-kingdoms, and Heaven so near you 
on this hand, and HeU so near you on thai. Nay who would grudge a 
little temporary Trouble, when he can do a large spell of eternal work 1 
Work that is true, and unU last through all Eternity ! dbmplain not, 
your Highness ! — His Highness does not armplain, " To have kept a 
flock of sheep,^^ he says] — rather than undertaken such a Government 
as this. But undertaking it by the Advice and Petition of you, I did 
look that you who had offered it unto me should make it good. 

I did tell you, at a Conference'*' concerning it, that I would not un- 
dertake it, unless there might be some other Persons to interpose be- 
tween me and the House of Commons, who then had the power, and 
prevent tumultuary and popular spirits : and it was granted I should 
name another House. I named it of men who shall meet you whereso- 
ever you go, and shake hands with you ; and tell you it is not Titles, 
nor Lords, norParties that they value, but a Christian and an English 
Interest ! Men of your own rank and quality, who will not only be a* 
balance unto you, but a new force added to you,f while you love England 
and Religion. 

Having proceeded upon these terms ; — ^and finding such a spirit as 

* One of the Kingship Conferences of which there is no Report, 
t * but to themselves,' however helplessly, must mean this : and a good 
reporter would have substituted this. 
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is too mach predomioant, everything being too high or too low ; where 
virtue, honesty, piety and justice are omitted : — ^I thought I had been 
doing that which was my duty, and thought it would have satisfied 
you ! But if everything must be too high or too low, you are not to be 
satisfied. [There is an irmocency and childlike goodness in these poor 
sentences^ which speaks to us in spite of rhetoric,] 

Again, I would not have accepted of the Government, unless I knew 
there would be a just accord between the Governor and Governed; 
unless they would take an Oath to make good what the Parliament's 
Petition and Advice advised me unto ! Upon that I took an Oath [On 
the Tioeniy^sixth of June last], and they [On the Twentieth of January 
last, at their long Table in the Anteroom] t$ok another Oath upon their 
part answerable to mine : — and did not every one know upon what con- 
dition he swore ? God knows, / took it upon tlie conditions expressed 
in the 'Act of Government! And I did think we had been upon a 
foundation, and upon a bottom ; and thereupon I thought myself bound 
to take it, and to be *' advised by the Two Houses of Parliament." And 
we standing unsettled till we arrived at that, the consequences would 
necessarily have been confusion, if that had not been settled. Yet there 
were not constituted "Hereditary Lords," nor "Hereditary Kings;" 
' no,' the Power consisteth in the Two Houses and myself. — ^I do not 
say, that was the meaning of your Oath to you. That were to go 
against my own principles, to enter upon another man's conscience. 
God will judge between you and me ! If there had been in you any 
intention of Settlement, you would have settled upon this basis, and 
have ofiered your judgment and opinion * as to minor improvements.' 

God is my witness ; I speak it ; it is evident to all the world and peo- 
ple living, That a new business hath been seeking in the Army against 
this actual Settlement made by your consent. I do not speak to these 
Gentlemen [* Pointing to his right hand^ says the Report], or Lords, or 
whatsoever you will call them ; I speak not this to them, but to you.— 
You advised me to come into this place, to be in a capacity^ by your 
Advice. Yet instead of owning a thing, some must have I know nol 
what : — and you have not only disjointed yourselves but the whole Na« 
tlon, which is in likelihood of running into more confusion in these 
fifteen or sixteen days that you have sat, than it hath been from the 
rising of the last session to this day. Through the intention of devising 
a Commonwealth again ! That some people might be the men that 
might rule all ! [Intemperate Haselrig, peppery Scott, and such like : 
very inadequate they to " rule ;" inadequate to keep their oum heads on 

* *of authority ' is delicately understood, but not expressed 
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their shfmlders, if they trere not ruled, they /] And they are endeavoring 
to engage the Army to carry that thing. — ^And hath that man been 
" true to this Nation," whosoever he be, especially that hath taken an 
Oath, thus to prevaricate 7 These designs have been made among the 
Army, to break and divide us. I speak this in the presence of some of 
the Army ; That these things have not been according to God, nor ac^ 
cording to truth, pretend what you will. [No, your Highness ; they 
have not.] These things tend to nothing else bnt the' playing of the 
King of Scots's game (if I may so call him) ; and I think myself bound 
before God to do what I can to prevent it. [" /, for my share ;" Yea !] 

That which I told you in the Banquetlng-House * ten days ago ' was 
true, That there are preparations of force to invade us. God is my wit- 
ness, it hath been confirraed to me since, not a day ago. That the King 
of Scots hath an Army at the water's side, ready to be shipped for Eng- 
land. I have it from those who have been eyewitnesses of it. And 
while it is doing, there are endeavors from some who are not far from 
this place, to stir up the people of this Town into a tumulting — [City 
Petitions are mounting very higK — os perhaps Sir Arthur and others 
kiww!] — ^what if I said. Into a rebellion ! And I hope I shall make it 
appear to be no better, if God assist me. [Noble scorn and indignation 
is gradually getting the better of every other feeling in Ms Highness and 
us,] 

It hath been not only your endeavor to pervert the Army while you 
have been sitting, and to draw them to state the question about a " Com- 
monwealth ;" but some of you have been listing of persons, by com- 
mission of Charles Staart, to join with any Insurrection that may be 
made. [What a cold qualm in some conscious heart that listens to this ! 
het him tremble^ every joint of him ; — or not visibly tremble ; but cower 
home to his place, and repent ; and remember in whose hand his beggarly 
existence in this world lies !] And what is like to come upon this, the 
Enemy being ready to invade us, but even present blood and confusion 7 
— [The next and final Sentence is partly on fire] — ^And if this be so, I 
do assign ' it ' to tiiis cause : Your not assenting to what you did invite 
me to by your Petition and Advice, as that which might prove the Set- 
tlement of the Nation. And if this be the end of your sitting, and this 
be your carriage — [Sentence now all beautifully blazing], I think it high 
time that an end be put to your sitting. And I no dissolve this Par- 
xjAmeict ! And let God be judge between you and me !* 

Figure the looks of Haselrig, Scott and Company ! * The 
Mace was clapt under a cloak ; the Speaker withdrew, and exu 

* Burton, ii., 465-70. 
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ParUamenium/ the Talking- Apparatus vanishes.* '^ Grod be 
judge between you and me !" — " Amen !" answered they,f 
thought they, indignantly ; and sank into eternal silence. 

It was high time ; for in truth the Hydra, on every side, is 
stirring its thousand heads. " Believe me," says Samuel Hartlib, 
Milton's friend, writing to an Official acquaintance next week, 
" believe me, it was of such necessity, that if their Session had 
continued but two or three days longer, all had been in blood both 
in City and Country, upon Charles Stuart's account.":}^ 

His Highness, before this Sunday's sun sets, has begun to 
lodge the Anarchic Ringleaders, Royalist, Fiflh-Monarchist, in 
the Tower ; his Highness is bent once more with all his faculty, 
the Talking-Apparatus being gone, to front this Hydra, and tram- 
pie it down once again. On Saturday he summons his Officers, 
his Acting- Apparatus, to Whitehall round him ; explains to them 
' in a speech two hours long ' what kind of Hydra it is ; asks, 
Shall it conquer us, involve us in blood and confusion ? " They 
answer from their hearts. No, it shall not ! '< We will stand and 
fall with your Highness, we will live and die with you !"§ — ^It is 
the last duel this Oliver has with any Hydra fomented into life by 
a Talking-Apparatus ; and he again conquers it, invincibly com- 
presses it, as he has heretofore done. 

One day, in the early days of March next, his Highness said to 
Lord Broghil : An old friend of yours* is in Town, the Duke of 
Ormond, now lodged in Drury Lane, at the Papist Surgeon's 
there : you had better tell him to be gone !|| — Whereat his Lord- 
ship stared ; found it a fact, however ; and his Grace of Ormond 
did go with exemplary speed, and got again to Bruges and the 
Sacred Majesty, with report That Cromwell had many enemies, 
but that the rise of the Royalists was moonshine. And on the 



* Burton, ii., 464. 

t Tradition in various modem books (Parliamentary History, xxi.,203; 
Note to Burton, ii., 470) ; not supported, that I can find, by any contempo- 
rary witness. 

t Hartlib in London (11 Feb., 1657-8, to Moreland at(3^neva; printed ia 
Parliamentary History, xxi., 205). 

§ Hartlib's Letter, ttbi mpra, 

i Godwin, iv., 508 ; Budgel's Lives of the Boyles, p. 49 ; &c. 
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12th of the month his Highness had the Mayor and Common 
Council with him in a body at Whitehall ; and < in a Speech at 
large' explained to them that his Grace of Ormond was gone only 
' on Tuesday last ;' that there were Spanish Invasions, Royalist 
Insurrections and Frantic- Anabaptist Insurrections rapidly ripen- 
ing ; — ^that it would well beseem the City of London to have its 
Militia in good order. To which the Mayor and Common Council, 
< being very sensible thereof,'* made zealous response by speech 
and by act. In a word, the Talking-Apparatus being gone, and an 
Oliver Protector now at the head of the Acting- Apparatus, no In- 
surrection, in the eyes of reasonable persons, had any chance. 
The leading Royalists shrank close into their privacies again, — 
considerable numbers of them had to shrink into durance in the 
Tower. Among which latter class, his Highness, justly incensed, 
and ' considering,' as Thurloe says, * that it was not fit there 
should be a Plot of this kind every winter,' had determined that 
a High Court of Justice should take cognisance of some. High 
Court of Justice is accordingly nominated f as the Act of Parlia- 
ment prescribes : among the parties marked for trial by it are Sir 
Henry Slingsby, long since prisoner for Penruddock's business, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hewit, a man of much forwardness in Royalism. 
^ir Henry, prisoner in Hull and acquainted with the Chief Officers 
there, has been treating with them for betrayal of the place to his 
Majesty ; has even, to that end, given one of them a Majesty's 
Commission ; for whose Spanish Invasion such a Haven and For- 
tress would have been extremely convenient. Reverend Dr. 
Hewit, preaching sufferance, according to the old ritual, * in St. 
Gregory's Church, near Paul's,' to a select disaflfected audience, 
has farther seen good to distinguish himself very much by secular 
zeal in thiis business of the Royal Insurrection and Spanish 
Charles-Stuart Invasion ; — which has now come to nothing, and 
lefl poor Dr. Hewit in a most questionable position. Of these two, 
and of others, a High Court of Justice shall take cognisance. 
The Insurrection having no chance in the eyes of reasonable 

♦ Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 171). 

t 27 April, 165S. Act of Parliament, with List of the Names, is in Sco- 
bell, ii., 372-5 : see also Commons Journals, vii., 427 (Sept., 1656). 
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RoyalistSy and they in consequence refusing to lead it, the large 
body of unreasonable Royalists, now in London City or gathering 
thither, decide, with Indignation, That they will try it on their own 
score, and lead it themselves. Hands to work, then, ye unrea- 
ssonable Royalists ; pipe. All hands ! Saturday, the 15th of May, 
that is the night appointed : To rise that Saturday Night ; beat 
drums for * Royalist Apprentices,' * fire houses at the Tower,' 
slay this man, slay that, and bring matters to a good issue. Alas, 
on the very edge of the appointed hour, as usual, we are all 
seized ; the ringleaders of us are all seized, < At the Mermaid in 
Cheapside,' for Thurloe and his Highness have long known what 
we were upon ! Barkstead Governor of the Towpr * marches into 
the City with five drakes,' at the rattle, of which every Royalist 
Apprentice, and party implicated, shakes in his shoes : — and this 
also has gone to vapor, leaving only for result certain new indivi- 
duals of the Civic class to give account of it to the High Court of 
Justice. 

Tuesday, 25th May, 1658, the High Court of Justice sat ; a for- 
midable Sanhedrim of above a Hundred-and-thirty heads ; con- 
sisting of * all the Judges,' chief Law Officials, and others named 
in the Writ according to Act of Parliament ; — sat * in Westmin. 
ster Hall, at nine in the morning, for the Trial of Sir Henry 
Slingsby Knight, John Hewit Doctor of Divinity,' and three others 
whom we may forget.* Sat day after day till all were judged. 
Poor Sir Henry, on the first day, was condemned ; he pleaded 
what he could, poor gentleman, a very constant Royalist all 
along : but the Hull business was too palpable ; he was condemned 
to die. Reverend Dr. Hewit, whose proceedings also had be- 
come very palpable, refused to plead at all ; refused even < to take 
off his hat,' says Carrion Heath, * till the Officer was coming to do 
it for him ;' * had a Paper of Demurrers prepared by the learned 
Mr. Prynne,' who is now again doing business this way ; — * con- 
ducted himself not very wisely,' says Bulstrode. He likewise 
received sentence of death. The others, by narrow missing 
escaped; by good luck, or the Protector's mercy, suffered 
nothing. 

• Newipapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 172). 
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As to Slingsby and Hewit, the Protector was inexorable. Hewit 
has already taken a very high line: let him persevere in it! 
Slingsby was the Lord Fauconberg's Uncle, married to his Aunt 
Bellasis ; but that could not stead him, — ^perhaps that was but a 
new monition to be strict with him. The Commonwealth of 
England, and its Peace, are not Nothing ! These Royalist Plots 
every winter, deliveries of garrisons to Charles Stuart, and reck, 
less * usherings of us into blood,' shall end ! Hewit and Slingsby 
sufiered on Tower Hill, on Monday, 8th June ; amid the manifold 
rumor and emotion of men. Of the City Insurrectionists six were 
condemned ; three of whom were executed, three pardoned. And 
so the High Court of Justice dissolved itself; and at this and not 
at more expense of blood, the huge Insurrectionary movement 
ended, and lay silent within its caves again. 

Whether in any future year it would have tried another rising 
against such a Lord Protector, one does not know,— one guesses 
rather in the negative. The Royalist Cause, after so many fail- 
ures, after such a sort of enterprises * on the word of a Christian 
King,' had naturally sunk very low. Some twelvemonth hence, 
with a Commonwealth not now under Cromwell, but only under 
the impulse of Cromwell, a Christian King hastening down to the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, where France and Spain were making 
Peace, found one of the coldest receptions. Cardinal Mazarin 
' sent his coaches and guards a day's journey to meet Lockhart 
the Commonwealth Ambassador ;' but refused to meet the 
Christian King at all ; would not even meet Ormond, except as 
if by accident * on the public road,' to say that there was no hope. 
The Spanish Minister, Don Luis de Haro, was civiller in manner; 
but as to Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasions or the like, he also de- 
cisively shook his head.* The Royalist Cause was as good is 
desperate in England ; a melancholy Reminiscence, fast fading 
away into the realm of shadows. Not till Puritanism sank of its 
own accord, could Royal ism rise again. But Puritanism, the 
King of it once away, fell loose very naturally in every fibre, — 
fell into Kingkssness, what we call Anarchy ; crumbled down, 
ever faster, for Sixteen Months, in mad suicide, and universal 

* Kennet, iii., 214 ; Clarendon, iii., 914. 
VOL. II. 19 
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clashing and collision ; proved by trial aflor trial, that there lay 
not in it either Government or so much as Self-government any 
more ; that a Giovernment of England by it was henceforth an 
impossibility. Amid the general wreck of things, all Government 
threatening now to be impossible, the Reminiscence of Royalty 
voee again, " Let us take refuge in the Past, the Future is not 
possible !" — and Major-General Monk crossed the Tweed at Cold- 
Gtrcam> with results which are well known. 

Results which we will not quarrel with, very mournful as they 
have been ! If it please Heaven, these Two Hundred Years of 
universal Cant in Speech, with so much of Cotton-Binning, Coal- 
horing, Commercing, and other valuable Sincerity of Work going 
on the while, shall not be quite lost to us ! Our Cant will vanish, 
our whole baleful cunningly- compacted Universe of Cant, as doea 
a heavy Nightmare Dream. We shall awaken ; and find our- 
selves in a world greatly vndened. — Why Puritanism could not 
continue ? My friend, Puritanism was not the Complete Theory 
of this immense Universe ; no, only a part thereof! To me it 
seems, in my hours of hope, as if the Destinies meant something 
grander with England than even Oliver Protector did ! We will 
not quarrel with the Destinies \ we will work as we can towards 
fulfilment of them. 

But in these same June days of the year 1658, while Hewit 
and Slingsby lay down their heads on Tower Hill, and the Eng. 
lish Hydra finds that its Master is still here, there arrive the 
news of Dunkirk alluded to above : Dunkirk gloriously taken, 
Spaniards gloriously beaten : victories and successes abroad, which 
are a new illumination to the Lord Protector in the eyes of Eng- 
land. Splendid Nephews of the Cardinal, Manzinis, Dues de 
Crequi, come across the Channel to congratulate ' the most invin- 
cible of Sovereigns ;' young Louis Fourteenth himself would have 
come, had not the attack of small-pox prevented.* With whom 
the elegant Lord Fauconberg and others busy themselves : their 
pageantry and gilt coaches, much gazed at by the idler multitudes, 
need not detain us here. 

• Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, pp. 17Q-3; 15-21 June, 1658). 
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The Lord Protector, his Parliament having been dismissed with 
such brevity, is somewhat embarrassed in his finances. But other* 
wise his af&irs stand well ; visibly in an improved condition. 
Once more he has saved Puritan England ; once more approved 
himself invincible abroad and at home. He looks with confidence 
towards sumaioaiiig i^ new Parliamenti pf juster dieiposition to- 
wards Puritan England and him.* With a Parliament, or if ex* 
tremity of n^ed arrive^ without » Parliament and in spite of Par* 
liaments, the Puritan Gospel Causoy sanctioned by a Higher than 
ParliamentSx shall not sink while life remains in this Man, Nol 
till Oliver Cromweirs head lie bw, shall English Puritanism bend 
its head to any created thing. Erect, with its fixA on the neck 
of Hydra Babylon, with its open BiUe and drawn Sword, shall 
Puritanism stand, and with pious all-defianee victoriously front 
the wcHrld* That was Oliver Cromwell's appointed function in 
this piece of sublunary Space, in this section of swift,flowinf 
Time ; that noble, perilous^ painful function : and he has muu 
fully done it, — and is now near ending it, and getting honorably 
relieved from it. 

* Thurloe, vli.. 84, 99, 128, &e. (AprU, M^, 1658) 
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DEATH OF THE PROTECTOR. 

Therb remain no more Letters and Speeches cf OUoer CromweU 
for U8 ; the above is the last of them of either kind. He takes 
his leave of the world, in these final words addressed to his Second 
Parliament, on the 4th of February, 1657-8 : " God be judge be- 
tween you and me !" — So was it appointed by the Destinies and 
the Oblivions ; these were his last public words. 

Other Speeches, in that crisis of Oliver's affairs, we have al- 
ready heard of; ' Speech of two hours ' to his Officers in White- 
hall ; Speech to the Lord Mayor and Common Council, in the 
same place on the same subject : but they have not been reported, 
or the report of them has not come down to us. There were do- 
mestic Letters also, as we still find, written in those same tumultu- 
ous weeks ; Letters to the Earl of Warwick, on occasion of the 
death of his Grandson, the Protector's Son-in-Law. For poor 
young Mr. Rich, whom we saw wedded in November last, is 
dead.* He died on the twelfth day after that Dissolution of the 
Parliament : while Oliver and the Commonwealth are wrestling 
against boundless Anarchies, Oliver's own Household has its visi- 
tations and dark days. Poor little Frances Cromwell, in the fourth 
month of her marriage, still only about seventeen, she finds her- 
self suddenly a widow ; and Hampton Court has become a house 
of mourning. Young Rich was much lamented . Oliver condoled 
with the Grandfather < in seasonable and sympathizing Letters ; ' 
for which the brave old Earl rallies himself to make some grate- 
fullest Reply :f — " Cannot enough confess my obligation, much 
less discharge it, for your seasonable and sympathizing Letters ; 
which, besides the value they derive from so worthy a hand, ex- 
press such faithful afiections, and administer such Christian advices 

• 16 Feb., 1667-8 (Newspapers in Cromwelliana, p. 170). 
t Earl of Warwick to the Lord Protector, date 11 March, 1657-8 ; printed 
in Chtdwin^ iv., 528. 
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as renders them beyond measure dear to me." Blessings, and 
noble eulogies, the outpouring of a brave old heart, c(»clude this 
Letter of Warwick's. He himself died shortly after ;* a new 
grief to the Protector.— The Protector was delivering the Com- 
monwealth from Hydras and fighting a world-wide battle, while 
he wrote those Letters on' the death of young Rich. If by chance 
they still lie hidden in the archives of some kinsman of the War- 
wicks, they may yet be disimprisoned and made audible. Most 
probably they too are lost. And so we have now nothing noore ; 
— and Oliver has nothing more. His Speakings, and also his 
Actings, all his manifold Strugglings, more or less victorious, to 
utter the great God's-Message that was in him, — have here what 
we call ended. This Summer of 1658, likewise victorious after 
struggle, is his last in our World of Time. Thenceforth he enters 
the Eternities ; and rests upon his arms there, 

' Oliver's look was yet strong ; and young for hb years,f which 
were Fifty-nine last April. The * Three-score and ten years,' 
the Psalmist's limit, which probably was often in Oliver's thoughts 
and those of others there, might have been anticipated for him : 
Ten Years more of Life ; — ^which, we may compute, would have 
given another History to all the Centuries of England. But it 
was not to be so, it was to be otherwise. Oliver's health, as we 
might observe, was but uncertain in late times ; often ' indisposed' 
the spring before last. His course of life had not been favorable 
to health ! " A burden too heavy for man ! " as he himself, with 
a sigh, would sometimes say. Incessant toil ; inconceivable 
labor, of head and heart and hand ; toil, peril, and sorrow mani- 
fold, continued for near Twenty years now, had done their part : 
these robust life-energies, it afterwards appeared,:): had been 
gradually eaten out. Like a Tower strong to the eye, but with 
its foundation undermined ; which has not long to stand ; the fttU 
of which, on any shock, may be sudden. — 

The Manzinis and Dues de Crequi, with their splendors, %nd 
congratulations about Dunkirk, interesting to the street-populations 
and general public, had not yet withdrawn, when at Hampton 

* 19 April, 1668 (Thurloe, vii., 85). 

t Heath. % Dr. Bates, ou examination post mortem. 
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Court ikfue had begun a i^Tals loeiie, of nauch deeper eftad ^uile 
opposite kilerest there. The Lady daypole. Cover's fitvwite 
Daughter, a favorite of all the world, had fidlea sAck we know 
Bol when ; lay dck now^^-^^o death, as it proved. Her dmoaao 
was of internal female nature ; the painfullest arid most harassiiig 
Id mind and sense, it is understood, that &lls to the lot of a human 
creature. Hao^iton Court we can hnej once more, in those July 
days, a house of sorrow ; pale Death knocking there, as at the 
door of the meanest hut. * She had great sufferings, great exer- 
cises of spirit.' Yes :-^4ind in the depths of the old Centuries, 
we see a pale anxious Mother, anxious Hu^Mind, anxious weep- 
ing Sisters, a poor young Frances weeping anew in her weeds. 
< For the last fourteen days ' his Highness has heen by her hed- 
fiide at Hampton Court, unable to attend to any public business 
whatever.* Be still, my Child ; trust thou yet in God : in the 
waves of the Dark River there too is He a God of help I — On the 
6th day of August she lay dead ; at rest for ever* My young,, 
my beautiful, my brave ! She is taken from roe ; I am left be- 
reaved of her. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
b}essed be the Name of the Lord !->-* 

* His Highness,' says Maidston,f * being at Hampton Court, 
sickened a little before the Lady Elizabeth died. Her decease 
was on Friday, 6th August, 1658 ; she having lain long under 
great extremity of bodily pain, which, with frequent and violent 
eonvuision-fits, brought her to her end^ But as to his Hi^mess, 
it was observed that his sense of her outward misery, in the pains 
she endured, took deep impression upon him ; who indeed was 
^ver a most indulgent and tender Father ;-^^is afiSsctions' too 

* Thoiioe, vii., 295 (27 July, 16d8). 

t A ColleotioD of several Passages conceming his late Highness Oliver 
Cromwell, in the Time of his Sickness ; wherein is related many of his 
Expressions upon his Deathbed, together with his Prayeir Within two or 
three Days before his Death. Written by one that Wm then Oroott of his 
iledchatnber. (King's Pamphlets^ sm. 4t(K, no. 702, ft 22 1 London, 9 
^Jviie, 1659.) We baVe called him ' Mludttoai' oa Noble's bwl aathority ; 
and to avoid confusion shall continue to do so ; but must warn the reader 
that Maidston was * Steward of the Household,' not < Groom of the Bed- 
chamber,' and that the authorship ol this Pao^^ilet remains aaeertain ton 
the preeeat 
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' bekig regaltttod and bounded by such CSirntiafi wisddiii and piu^ 
4eQ6e, as did eminently shine in filling up not only that relatioci 
of a Father, but also all <rther relations ; wherein he was a most 
rare and singular example. And no doubt but the sympathy of 
his spirit with his sorely afflicted and dying Daughter' did break 
\Am down at this time ; * considering also,' — innumerable other 
considerations of su^rings and toils, < which made me often won- 
der he was able to hold up so long ; except' indeed ' that he was 
lx>rHe up by a Supernatural Power at a more than ordinary rate. 
As a mercy to the truly Christian World, and to us of these Na- 
tions, had we been worthy of him !' — 

The same authority, who unhappily is not chronological, adds 
'i^sewhere this tittle picture, which we must take with us : 'At 
Hampton Court, a few days after the death of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, which touched him nearly, — being then himself under bo- 
dily distempers, forerunners of that Sickness which was to death, 
and in his bedchamber, — he called for his Bible, and desired an 
bonoraMe and godly person there, with others, present. To read 
«tnto him that passage in Philippians, Fourth : *^ Not that I speak 
m respect of want : far I haoe learned in whatsoever state I am, 
^keret&Hh te he content. I know hoik how to he ahased^ 'and I 
know how to abound. Everywhere, and hy aU things, I am in- 
structed ; hoik to he fuM and to he hungry , heth to abound and to 
suffer need. I can do all things, through Christ which strength- 
eneth me."* Which read, — said he, to use his own words as near 
as I can remember them : *^ This Scripture did once save my 
life ; when my eldest Son" poor Oliverf " died ; which went as 
a dagger to my heart, indeed it did." And then repeating the 
words of the text himself, and reading the tenth and eleventh 
verses, of Paul's contentation, and submission to the will of God 
m all oonditwns, — said he : " It's true, Paul, you have learned 
this, and attained to this measure of grace ; but what shall i do ? 
Ah poor creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take out! I find 
it sol" But reading on to the thirteenth verse, where Paul saith, 
**l eon do aU things through Christ which strengtheaeth mej"^- 

* Philippians, ir., 11, 12, 13. 

I A blank in the Pamphlet here : see tdntea^ vol. i., 125, 150. 
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then fiuth b^an to work, and his heart to find support and com. 
ibrti and he said thus to himself, " He that was Paul's Christ 
is my Christ tool" And so drew waters out of the well of 
Salvation/ 

In the same dark days, occurred George Fox's third and last 
interview with Oliver. Their first interview we have seen. The 
second, which had &llen out some two years ago, did not prosper 
quite so well. George, riding into Town ' one evening,' with 
some 'Bdward Pyot' or other broadbrimmed man, espied the 
Protector ' at Hyde Park Comer among his Guards,' and made 
up to his carriage-window, in spite of opposition ; and was alto- 
gether cordially welcomed there. But on the following day, at 
Whitehall, the Protector * spake lightly ;' he sat down loosely *on 
a table,' and ' spake light things to me,' — ^in fact, rather quizzed 
me ; finding my enormous sacred Self-confidence none of the 
least of my attainments !* Such had been our sacred interview ; 
here now is the third and last.— *Greorge dates nothing ; and his 
facts everywhere lie round him like the leather-parings of his old 
shop : but we judge it may have been about the time when the 
Manzinis and Dues de Crequi were parading in their gilt coaches, 
That 'George and two Friends ' going out of Town,' on a summer 
day, * two of Hacker's men' had met them, — ^taken them, brought 
them < to the Mews.' ' Prisoners there a while ;' — ^but the Liord's 
power was over Hacker's men ; they had to let us go. Where- 
upon: 

< The same day, taking boat I went down' (up) < to Kingston, 
and from thence to Hampton Court, to speak with the Protector 
about the Sufferings of Friends. I met him riding into Hamp. 
ton-Court Park ; and before I came to him, as he rode at the 
head of his Lifeguard, I saw and felt a waft' {whiff) ' of death 

go forth against him' Or in favor of him, Geoi^^e ? His 

life, if thou knew it, has not been a merry thing for this man, 
now or heretofore ! I fancy he has been looking, this long while, 
to give it up, whenever the Commander-in-chief required. To 
quit his laborious sentry-post ; honorably lay-up his arms, ana 
be gone to his rest : — all Eternity to rest in, O George ! Was 
thy own life merry, for example, in the hollow of the tree ; clad 

• Fox'b Journal, i., 381, 2. 
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pemmnently in leather ? And does kingly purple, and governing 
refractory worlds instead of stitching coarse shoes, make it mer- 
rier ? The waft of death is not against Am, I think, — ^perhaps 
against thee, and me, and others, George, when the Nell-Gwyn 
Defender and Two Centuries of ail-victorious Cant have come in 

upon us ! My unfortunate George < a waft of death go forth 

against him ; and when I came to him, he looked like a dead 
man. After I had laid the Sufferings of Friends before him, 
and had warned him according as I was moved to speak to him, 
he bade me come to his house. So I returned to Kingston; 
and, the next day, went up to Hampton Court to speak far- 
ther with him. But when I came, Harvey, who was one that 
waited on him, told me the Doctors were not willing that I 
should speak with him. So I passed away, and never saw him 
more.'* 

Friday the 20th of August, 1658, this was probably the day 
on which Greorge Fox saw Oliver riding into Hampton Park with 
his Guards, for the last time. That Friday, as we find, his High- 
ness seemed much better : but on the morrow a sad change had 
taken place ; feverish symptoms, for which the Doctors rigorously 
prescribed quiet. Saturday to Tuesday the symptoms continued 
ever worsening : a kind of tertian ague, ' bastard tertian' as the 
old Doctors name it ; for which it was ordered that his Highness 
should return to Whitehall, as to a more favorable air in that 
complaint. On Tuesday accordingly he quitted Hampton Court ; 
—never to see it more. 

' His time was come,' says Maidston ; ^ and neither prayers 
nor tears could prevail with Grod to lengthen out his life and con- 
tinue him longer to us. Prayers abundantly and incessantly 
poured out on his behalf, both publicly and privately, as was ob- 
served, in a^jfnore than ordinary way. Besides many a secret 
sigh, — secret and unheard by men, yet like the cry of Moses, 
more loud, and strongly laying hold on God, than many spoken 
supplications. All which, — ^the hearts of God's People being thus 
mightily stirred up, — did seem to beget confidence in some, and 
hopes in all ; yea some thoughts in himself, that God would re- 
store him.' 

* Fox's Journal, pp. 485, 6. 

19* 
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* PntyBA public ftiid private :' they are worth inwginiiig lo oiaw 
BelfBs. Meetings of Pfvacheri, Chaf^ains, and Godly Pemoiis ; 
< Owen, Goodwin, Sterry, with a company of others^ in an adjmn. 
ing room ;' in Whitehall, and elsewhere over religious London 
and England, fervent outpourings of many a loyal heart. Fbr 
there were hearte to whom the nobleness of this man was known ; 
and his worth to the Puritan Cause was evident. Prayers,-— 
strange enough to us ; in a dialect fallen obsolete, foigotten now. 
Authentic wrestlings of ancient Human Souls,-— who were alive 
then, with, their affectbns, awe^struck pieties ; with their Human 
Wishes, risen to be tmnscendatU, hopii^ to pnevaii with the 
Inexorable. All swallowed now in the depths of dark Time; 
which is full of such, since the beginning !-^Truly it is a great 
scene of Worid-History, this in tAd Whitehall ; Oliver Cromwell 
drawing nigh to his end. The exit of Oliver Cromwell and of 
English Puritanism ; a great Light, one of dur few authentic 
Solar Luminaries, going down now amid the clouds of Death* 
Like the setting of a great victorious Summer Sun ; its course 
now finished. ^ So stirht dn Heldy' ^ys Schiller, * So dies a 
Hero ! Sight worthy to be worshipped !' — ^He died, this Hero 
Oliver, in Resignation to God ; as the Brave have all done. < We 
could not be more desirous he should abide,' says the (nous Maid- 
ston, < than he was content and willing to be gone^' The stru^le 
lasted, amid hope and fbar, for ten days. Some mM misoel- 
laneous traits, and confused gleanings of last- words ; and thenonr 
poor History ends. 

Oliver, ^e find, spoke much of ^the Covenants ;* which indeed 
are the grand axis of all, in that Puritan Universe of his. Two 
Covenants ; one of Works, with fearful Judgm^it fer our short- 
comings therein, one of Grace and unspeakable metey ;-^rftcioii8 
Engagements, < Covenants,' which the Eternal God has voacb* 
safed to make with His feeble oreature Man. Two; and by 
Christ^s Death they have become One ; there fer Oliver is the 
divine solution of this our Mystery of Life,* « They were TwO|" 

* Much intricate intense reafloning to this effect, on this subjedt til 
Works, tmong others. 
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he was heard ejaoulating : « Two, but put into One before the 
Foundation of Ae World !" And again : « It is holy and true, it 
is holy and true, it is holy and true !— Who made it holy and 
true ? The Mediator of the Covenant !" And again : « The 
Covenant is but One. Faith in the Covenant is my only support. 
And if I believe not, He abides faithful !" When his Childrra 
and Wife stood weeping round him, he said : " Love not this 
world. I say unto you, it is not good that you should love this 
world !" No. « Children, live like ChristiaiB : I leave you the 
Covenant to feed upon !" Yea, my brave one ; even so ! The 
Covenant, and eternal Soul of Covenants, remains sure to all the 
faithful : deeper than the Foundations of this World ; earUer than 
they, and more lasting than they ! — 

Look also at the following ; dark hues and bright ; immortal 
light-beams struggling amid the black vapors of Death. Look ; 
and conceive a great sacred scene, the sacredeat this world sees ; 
o- —and think of it, do not speat.Qf it> in these mean days which 
. have no sacred word. " Is there none that says. Who will deliver 
me from the peril ?" moaned he ortoe. Many hearts are praymg, 
O wearied one ! « Man can do nothing," rejoins he ; « God can 
do what He will." Another time, again thinkmg of the Covenant, 
« Is there none that will come and praise God," whose mercies 

endure for ever! j »^ :„ 

Here also are ejaculations caught up at mtervals, undated, in 
those final days: « Lord, Thou knowest, if I do desire to hve, it 
is to show forth Thy praise and declare Thy works ^-f "^ »»e 
was heard saying, « It is a fearful thing to fell into the tends of 
the Living God !"* ' This was spoken three Umes, said Maid- 
ston ; ' his repetitions usually being very weighty, and with grert 
vehemency of spirit. Thrice over he said this ; lookmg into the 
Eternal Kingdoms. But again : « All the P^Tj^^/" «f */« 
in HiM : yes, and in Him Amen ; to the glory of God by us,-by 
us in Jesus Christ." « The Lord hath filled me with as much 
assurance of His pardon, and His love, aa my soul can to d 
. « I think I am the poorest wretch that lives : but I love God , or 
rather, am beloved of God." " I am a conqueror, and more than 
a conqueror, through Christ that strengtheneth me ! T 

• Hebrews, x., 31. t From Maidston ; scattered over hU Pamphlet 
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So pass, in the sickroom, in the sickbed, these last heavy uncer- 
tain days. ' The Godly Persons had great assurances of a return 
to their Prayers :' transcendant Human Wishes find in their own 
echo a kind of answer! They gave his, Highness also some 
assurance that his life would be lengthened. Hope was strong in 
many to the very end. 

On Monday, August 30th, there roared and howled all day a 
mighty storm of wind. Ludlow, coming up to Town from Essex, 
could not start in the morning for wind ; tried it in the afternoon ; 
still could not get along, in his coach, for head- wind ; had to stop 
at Epping.* On the morrow, Fleetwood came to him in the Pro- 
tector's name, to ask. What be wanted here ? — ^Nothing of public 
concernment, only to see my Mother-in-law ! answered the solid 
man. For indeed he did not know that Oliver was dying ; that 
the glorious hour of Disenthralment, and immortal * Liberty ' to 
plunge over precipices with one^s self and one's Cause, was so 
nigh ! — ^It came ; and he took the precipices, like a strongboned 
resolute blind ginhorse rejoicing in the breakage of its halter, in 
a very gallant constitutional manner. Adieu, my solid friend ; if 
I go to Vevay, I will read thy Monument there, perhaps not with- 
out emotion, after all ! 

It was on this stormy Monday, while rocking winds, heard in 
the sickroom and everywhere, were piping aloud, that Thurloe and 
an Official person entered to inquire, Who, in case of the worst, 
was to be his Highness's Successor ? The Successor is named 
in a sealed Paper already drawn up, above a year ago; at Hamp- 
ton Court ; lying in such and such a place there. The Paper 
was sent for, searched for ; it could never be found. Richard's 
is the name understood to have been written in that Paper : not a 
good name ; but in &ct one does not know, in ten years' time, 
had ten years more been granted, Richard might have become a 
fitter man ; might have been cancelled, If palpably unfit. On the 
Thursday-night following, 'and not till then,' his Highness is 
understood to have formally named " Richard !"— or perhaps it 
might only be some heavy-laden " Yes, yes !' spoken, out of th^ 
thick death-slumbers, in answer to Thurloe's question " Richard ?" 

• Ludlow, ii., 610, 12. 
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The thing is a little uncertain.* It was, once more, a matter of 
much moment; — giving color probably to all the subsequent 
Centuries of England, this answer ! — 

On or near the night of the same stormy Monday, ' two or three 
days before he died,' we are to place that Prayer his Highness 
was heard uttering ; which, as taken down by his attendants, 
exists in many old Notebooks. In the tumult of the winds, the 
dying Oliver was heard praying : * 

Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in Cove- 
nant with Thee through grace. And I may, I will, come to Thee, for 
Thy People. Thou hast made me, though very unworthy, a mean in- 
strument to do them some good, and Thee service : and many of them 
have set too high a value upon me, though others wish and would be glad 
of my death ; Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, continue and go on 
to do good for them. Give them consistency of judgment, one heart, and 
mutual love ; and go on to deliver them, and with the work of reforma- 
tion ; and make the name of Christ glorious in the world. Teach those 
who look too much on Thy instruments, to depend more upon Thyself. 
Pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they 
are Thy People too. And pajdon the folly of this short Prayer : Even 
for Jesus Christ's sake. And give us a good nig^t, if it be Thy plea- 
sure. Amen. 

* Some variation there is,' says Maidston, ' of this Prayer, as 
to the account divers give of it ; and something is here omitted. 
But so much is certain, that these were his requests. Wherein 
his heart was so carried out for Grod and His people, — ^yea, in- 
deed for some who had added no little sorrow to him,' the Ana- 
baptist Republicans, and others, — < that at this time he seems to 
forget his own Family and nearest relations.' Which indeed is 
to be remarked. 

Thursday night the Writer of our old Pamphlet was himself 
in attendance on his Highness ; and has preserved a trait or two ; 
with which let us hasten to conclude. To-morrow is September 
Third, always kept as a Thanksgiving day, since the Victories 
of Dunbar and Worcester. Maidston heurd the wearied one, 

* Authorities in Godwin, iv., 572-3. But fee also Thurloe, vii., 375 ; 
Fauconberg's second Letter there. 
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* that rery night befofe the L6rd took him to hi« tsteriastiug rei^' 
thui with oppressed voice spelikiiig ! 

t u Truly God is good ; indeed He i^ ; Hte Will iK)t " ^Then 

his speech fidled him, but ad I apprehend, it was, ''^He will 
not leave me.'* This saying, •* God is good,** he frequently used 
all afemg; akid would speak it with much cheerfulness, and 
fervor of spirit, in the midst of his pains.-^ Again he'said : ** I 
> . would be willing to live to be farther serviceable to God and 
His people : but my work is done. Yet God will be with His 
people.** 

* He was very restless most part of the night, speaking often 
to himself. And there being something to drink offered him, 
he waa desired To take the same, and endeavor to sleep. — 
Unto which he answered $ ^'It is not my design to drink or 
deep; but my dedgn is, ti» make what haste I caa to be 
gone.**— 

< Afterwards towards morning he used divers holy expres- 
sions, implying much inward consolation and peace ; among the 
rest he spake some exceeding self-debasing words, anrdhilatmg 
and judging himself. And truly it was observed, that a public 
spirit to God's Cause did breathe in him, — as in his lifetimei ao 
now to his very last.* 

When the morrow's sun rose^ Oliver was speechless ; between 
tiiree and four in the afternoon, he lay dead. Friday, 3d Sep- 
tember^ 1658. " The consternation and astoiushment of idl peo- 
l^e,*' writes Fauconbeig,* '^ are inexpressible ; their hearts seem 
as if mink within them. My poor Wife,-^I know not what oq 
Elarth to do with her. When seemingly quieted, she bursts out 
again into a passion that teare her very heart in " pieces.*' — 
Husht^ poor weeping Mary ! Here is a Life-battle right noUy 
done. Seest thou not, 

* The storm ii ckaaged into a cahn» 
At His command and will ; 
So that the vmves which raged before 
Kow tiuitit are afid still ! 

♦ To Utmf CnmwtlU, 7 6eplMiber, 1«58 {Vkmri^, ni., 8t»>. 
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Then an they giad,*-lMitoavte at r«ft 
And qniet now they be : 
So to the haven He them brings 
Which they desired to see. 

< Blessed are the dead that (tie in the Lord ;' blessed are the 
traliant that ha^e lited ia the Lotd. * Ameo, saith the Spirit,'^— 
Anien» * They do rest fiom their laimrs, and their works fol- 
low thetih' 

' Their works follow them*' As, I think, this OllTor Crom- 
well's works have done and are still doing ! We have had our 
« Revolutions of Eighty -eight,' officially called ^ glorious ; ' and 
other Revolutions not yet called glorious; and somewhat has 
been gained for poor Mankind. Men's ears are not now slit-off 
by rash Officiality ; Officiality will, for long henceforth, be more 
cautious about men's ears. The tyrannous Starchambers, brand- 
ing-irons, chimerical Kings and Surplices at AUhallow-tide, they 
are gone, or with immense velocity going. Oliver's works do 
follow him ! — ^The works of a man, bury them under what guano- 
mountains and obscene owl-droppings you will, do not perish, 
cannot perish. What of Heroism, what of Eternal Light was in 
a Man and his Life, is with very great exactness added to the 
Eternities ; remains for ever a new divine portion of the Sum of 
Things ; and no owl's voice, this way or that, in the least avails 
in the matter. — ^But we have to end here. 

Oliver is gone ; and with him England's Puritanism, labori- 
ously Jiuilt together by this man, and made a thing far-shining 
miraculous to its own Century, and memorable to all the Cen- 
turies, soon goes. Puritanism, without its King, is kingless^ 
anarchic ; falls into dislocation, self-collision ; staggers, plunges 
into ever deeper anarchy ; King, Defender of the Puritan Faith 
there can now none be found ; — and nothing is left but to recall 
the old disowned Defender with the remnants of his Four Sur- 
plices, and two Centuries of Hifpocrma, and put-up with all that, 
the best we may. The Genius of England no longer soars Sun- 
ward, world-defiant, like an Eagle through the storms, * mewing 
her mighty youth,' as John Milton saw her do.: the Grenius of 
England, much liker a greedy Ostrich intent on provender and a 
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whole skin mainly, stands with its other extremity Sunward; 
with its Ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush, of old Church- 
tippets, King-cloaks, or what other < sheltering Fallacy' there 
may be, and to awaits the issue. The issue has been slow ; but 
it is now seen to have been inevitable. No Ostrich, intent on 
gross terrene provender, and sticking its head into Fallacies, but 
will be awakened one day, — ^in a terrible a-posteriari manner, if 
not otherwise ! — ^Awake before it come to that ; gods and men 
bid us awake ! The Voices of our Fathers, with thousandfold 
stem monition to one and all, bid us awake. 
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553. Charles I., 328; in Council of 

Baxter's, Richard, opinion of £]dge- State, 335 ; President of, 340 , 

hill battle, 125 ; unfriendly to Cromwell's letters to, 380, 392, 

Cromwell, ii., 75. 417, 444, 473, 489, 526, 540 ; in 

Beard, Dr., Schoolmaster, 35, 62, Cromwell's First Parliament, iL, 

65. 87 ; does not sign the Recognition, 

Bedford, Earl,chief of Puritans, 115; 127 ; a rejected M. P. candidate. 

General of Parliament horse, 124. 216. 

Bedford Level, 95. Bramston, Jud^e, notice of, 124. 

Bennet, Richard, Cromwell's letter Brandly, Captain, at Tredah, 381. 

to, ii., 132. Brewster, Rev. Mr., ii., 175. 

Berkley, Sir John, tutor to Duke of Bright, Colonel, notice of, 296. 

York, ii., 257. Briot, Nicholas, engraver, 523. 

Berners's, Lord, ancestors, 130. Bristol, Parliament loses, 142 ; siege 

Berney, Sir Richard, fined, 134. of. Sept, 1645, 176. 

Berwick demanded by Cromwell, 298. Brocksmouth and House described. 

Bethel, Major, at Bristol siege, 179. 460. 

Biddle,Mr., Socinian, ii., 129. Broghil, Lord, in Ireland, 401, 406, 
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414; in Cromweirs First Purlim- 

ment, ii., 87; in Committee on 

Kingship, 278 ; and Cromwell on 

Kingship, 292. 
Brook, Lord, a Puritan, 51. 
Brown, Sir John, Major-€reneral of 

Scots, 538 ; routed at Linlithgow, 

539. 
Burntisland surrenders to Cromwell, 

540, 543. 
Buckingham, Duke, accused, 59; 

stabbed by Felton, 62. 
Buckingham, Duke, at Kingston, 268. 
Bunyan, John, notice of, 169. 
Burford, Levellers at, 362. 
Burgess, Roger, defends Farringdon, 

161 ; Cromwell's letters to, 161, 

162. 
Burleigh House, ii., 209. 
Burton's Diary criticised, ii., 268, 

314. 
Burton, Rev. Henry, in pillory, 92. 
Butler, Major, seizes Wildman, ii., 

162. 

Cadiz to be attempted, ii., 205. 

Cahir Castle submits, 417. 

Calendar, Earl, at Preston fight, 272, 
277, 280. 

Calendar House taken by Cromwell, 
538. 

Cambridge plate, 123; Committee, 
Cromwell's letter to, 138. 

Cant, its effect and prevalence, 6, 76. 

Cantwell Castle surrenders, 421. 

Capel, Lord, motions of, 131,288; 
condemned, 343 ; dies nobly, 344. 

Carisbrooke Castle, Charles I. con- 
fined in, 237. 

Carlisle denianded by Cromwell, 296. 

Carre, Gibby. See Ker. 

Carstairs, Principal, aWhig, 518. 

Carstairs, Rev. John, account of, 518 ; 
preaches before Cromwell, 532. 

Carte, Jacobite, his opinion on Tre- 
dah, 386. 

Cartwright, Dr., Message to Crom- 
well, 422. 

Castlehaven, Earl, assists Wexford, 
389. 

Cavendish, General, killed, 139 ; ac- 
count of, 141* 

Cecil, Trooper, and Sindercomb, ii., 
361. 



Ceremonialism in 1610, 38. 

Cervantes' death, 40. 

Chaloner, M.P., a drunkard, ii., 27. 

Chancery records, 52. 

Chancery Court to be abolished, ii., 
62; reform of, difficult, 167. 

Charles, Prince, returns from Spain, 
47. 

Charles T., failures of, 55 ; devices to 
raise money, 64 ; goes to Scotland, 
69; wars with Scots, 101; shifts 
to raise an army, 102 ; his Council 
of Peers, 103; endeavors to co- 
alesce with Puritans, 115 ; his dif- 
ficulties, 116; fiivors Army-Plots, 
116; yields a little, 117; goes to 
Scotland, 118 ; feasted by London 
City, 119; attempts to seize five 
Members of Parliament, 120 ; his 
Queen pawns Crown jewels, 121 ; 
attempts Hull, 121 ; his Commis- 
sion of Array, 122; at Oxford, 
135 ; his affairs in August, 1643, 
142; sends for Irish Army, 148; 
is completely routed, 165, 166; 
his motions after Naseby battle, 
170 ; in Wales, 191 ; goes* to Scots 
Army, 191 ; at Holmby, 205 ; car- 
ried off by Joyce, 217 ; his ma- 
noBUvring, 224 ; at Hampton Court, 
227, 234 ; attempts to escape, 250 ; 
is denounced, 256; last Treaty 
with, 307 ; at Hurst Castle, 325 ; 
Trial of, 328; Death warrant, 
329 ; execution of, 335 ; his goods, 
&c., to be sold, 341. 

Charles II. at Jersey, 391 ; character 
of, 435 ; with Scots Army, 444 ; 
repudiates his father's doinj^, 
453; descended from Catherme 
Muir, 391,502; at Perth, 22d 
Nov., 1 650, 518 ; invades England, 
544 ; at Worcester, 547 ; escapes 
from Worcester, 551 ; countenances 
assassins, ii., 72; at Middleburg, 
165; his embassy to Spain, 214; 

Suarrels with his brother, 257; 
esignation of, bv Cromwell, 379 ; 
cold reception of abroad, 397 
Cheapside. See Cross. 
Chepstow Castle taken, 261. 
Cheswick, Cromwell at, 301. 
Church government, CromweU'i, ii, 
74, 75. 
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Ciyil War. 80$ War. 

Clarendon, Lord, character of, 77; 

hi* notice of Cromwell, 109 ; on 

Irish afiairs, 428. 
Clajrpole, LadT» her character, 302 ; 

and family, li., 528, 529 ; death of, 

402. 
CI ay poles, the, in Cromwell's First 

Parliaaaent, ii.> S7. 
Cleveland, J^n, poeti apprehended, 

ii., 200 
Clonmel stormed, 424, 425. 
Clubmen, account of, 171 ; an ohsti- 

nate one, 173 ; their designs dis- 

coyered, 175. 
Coaches, hackney, in 1654, ii., 76. 
Cockburnspath. See Copperapath. 
Cockpit, the, bestowed on Cromwell, 

417. 
Coke, Chief Justice, 40 ; weeps, 58. 
Coke, Henry, taken at Ijowestofl^, 

134. 
Colchester, tumults at, 261 ; siege 

of, 288. 
CoWil, Lord, in Ireland, 415. 
Commonwealth established, 330 ; 

seal found, 364. 
Conference, See Hampton Court. 
Conisby, Sheriff Thomas, sent pri- 
soner to Parliament, 131. 
Cooper, Anthony Ashley, in Little 

Parliament, ii., 33 ; in Council of 

State, 61 ; in Cromwell's First 

Parliament, 87; is refused the 

Lady Mary Cromwell,. 213. 
Coot, Sir Charles, in Ireland, 401. 
Copperapath in Scotland, 443. * 
Coriolanus, position of, ii., 108. 
Cory, John, his letter, 132. 
Cotton, Rev. John, character of, ii., 

8 ; Cromwell's letter to, 9. 
Council of State, members of, 335 ; 

fiist meeting, 340. 
Counties. See Associated. 
Courtenay, Mr. Hugh, royalist, ii., 

136. 
Covenant,— «e« Scots; taken by House 

of Commons, 1643, 144. 
Covent Garden, soldiers in^ 208 
CoweU, Col., killed, 294. 
Crane, Sir Richard, slain, 177. 
Crequi, Due de. Ambassador to 

Cromwell, ii., 398. 
Cromwell, Mrs. Elizabeth, letters 



from Oliver Cromwell to, 474, 527, 
536 ; letter to Oliver Cromwell 
from, 516 ; retired to Norfoorougfa, 
528. 

Cromwell, Frances, and Mr. Rich, 
ii., 212, 361 ; married, 213. 

Qromwell, Henry (son d Protects. .), 
is of Gray's Inn, 44 ; is a captain, 
240; in Ireland, 418; in Little 
Parliament, ii., 61 ; in Ireland, 
good conduct of, 174; Oliver 
Cromwell's letters to, 199, 215; 
Mary, letter to, 203, 

Cromwell, Migor, wounded at Bris< 
tol, 179. 

Qromwell, M«ry> her letters to Hen* 
ry, ii., 203, 1)11,; married, 213, 
361. 

Cromwell, Oliver, significance of, to 
the Puritan cause, 14 ; modern re- 
action in favor of, 17 ; birth, kin- 
dred, &c., 20, 21 ; youth ot, 23 ; 
house where bom, 24; his Fa^ 
theirs character, 24, 25 ; Lial of 
his Brothers and Sisters, 21 ; of 
his .Uncles and Aun^ 25, 26 ; of 
his Children, 67. His poverty? 
27 ; related to Earl Essex, 27 ; his 
great grandfather, 28 ; the * alias 
WiUiams,' 31 ; his Welsh pedi- 
gree, 32 ; origin of the name, 32 ; 
^ath of his grandfather, 34 ; idle 
tales of his youth, 35 ; his school- 
master, 35 ; admitted of Cambridge 
University, 39 ; death of his father, 
42 ; death of his grandfather, 42 ; 
never of any Inn of Court, 44; 
marries Elizabeth Bourchier, 46 ; 
his Uncle an M.P., 48; his hypo- 
chondria, 48 ; becomes Calvimst, 
49 ; subscribes to Feoffee Fund, 
51 ; is a Puritan, 51 ; visit to his 
royalist uncle, 53 ; heir to his un- 
cle at Ely, 55 ; is M.P. for Hun- 
tingdon in 1628, 55; returns to 
Huntingdon, 60 ; first mention of 
in Commons Journals, 63 ; is Jus- 
tice of Peace, 65 ; sells his estate, 
65. Of his lietters and Speeches, 
72 ; how to read them, 73, 74, , 

his life at St Ivee, 82*89 ; sto- 
ries of, an enthusiast ? 88 ; at Ely, 
90, 91 ; ehaMkcter ejf ^ Wvwick» 
95; related to Oliver St Joto. 
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97'; onee dissolute? 44, 98 i 19 
M.!P. for Cambridge, 102, 103; 
delivers Lilburne's petition, 108; 
Sir P. Warwick's! descriptioQ of 
him, 109; dispute with Lord- 
Mandevil, 110; reproved by Mr. 
Hyde, Ul, 

Cromwell, time spent at Ely, 118 ; 
intends for New i^ngl^nd? U9i. 
subscribes 300/. to refitiee Ire^anH, 
122; ^ets arms fov Camb^dge, 
123 ; his soldiers on tbe alert, 11^4 ; 
is a Captain of Parliament horae^ 
125; at Ed^ehiU battle, 125; his 
movements m 1643, 128; is Colo- 
nel, 128 ; his troopers at St Al- 
bans, 131 ; takes Lowestofife, 133; 
lureseyves Associated Countiess 
134 ; skirmish at Grantham, 135 ; 
relieves Croyland, 137 ; the ban- 
ning of his great fortunes, 141 ; 
is Governor of Isle of Ely, 142 ; 
his Ironsides, 143 ; signs the Scot^ 
Covenant, 144; nearljr killed at 
Winceby, 145 ; complaiw oS Lord 
Willoughby, 348 ; at Marston 
Moqr, 150 ; proceeds with vigor» 
154 ; complains of Earl Mam^hes- 
ter, 155 ; would fire at the King 
in battle, 156 ; an incendiary ? 157 ; 
besieges Farringdon, 161, 162; m 
Lieutenant-General of the Atvxy, 
162; at Naseby battle, 165; heads 
Schismatic Party, 169; reduces 
the Clubmen, 172, 173 ; at Bristol, 
176; on uniformity in religion, 
181 ; famous at sie^esi, 182; takes 
Winchester, 183 ; his justice, 183 ; 
takes Basing, 184 ; his character 
by Mr. Peters, 188. 

his duplicity? 212; his true 
character, 213 ; very busy, 231 ; 
his Free Offer, 244; his two 
youngest daughters, 247, 248, 849^ 

in Wales, 262 ; goes north, 269 ; 

at Preston, 274 ; at Durham, 293 ^ 
his justice, 3C^ ; at Berwick, 305 ; 
at Seaton and Moray House, Edin- 
burgh, 308 ; feasted there, 311 ; 
at Carlisle, 313 ; in London, 327 ; 
attends Trial of Charles I., 32& 

■ is made one of Council of Stale, 
335 ; is Commander for Ireiand, 
34 d routs Levellen^ 363; at 



BrieM, 967 i at Oublm. 379} 
takes Tredah, 380; t^kee Koss, 
396; at Cork, 409; wanted for 
Soodand, 412; at Kilkenny, 420 } 
returns to London, 426. 

Cromwell appointed Commandev-iof 
Chief against Scoto, 436, 439 ; 
conversation with Ludlow, 436, 

_^7 ; in Scotland, 441 ; hw geme- 
rosTQrte the Scots, 449 ; eneamps 
on Pentland Hills, 450 ; comments 
on Scots Covenant, 451 ; at Dusi 
bar, 457, 458 ; straitened at Dun-» 
bar, 458 ; battle of IXmbar, 459- 
476 ; Letters to Edinburgh Miuis- 
ten, 477-488 ; in Glasgow, 497 ; 
Proclamation by, in ScoUand, 497; 
another, on surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle, 510; in Edinbui^h, 513} 
his portrait, 529, 524 ; dangerousljF 
ill at Edinburgh, 526, 527; at 
church, in Glasgew, 532, 533 ; at 
AUertoun House, 534,535 ; pursues 
the S<^ota into England, 546 ; Wor-t 
cester battle, 551 ; comes to Lon- 
don, 556 ; his government of Soot- 
land, 558, 559, 

on future government «f thet 

State, ii., 11, 12; disba^nds the 
Rump, 27-39 ; his mode of public 
speaking, 56 ; in Council of State* 
61, ». ; made Lord Protector, 64, 
65 ; personal appearance of, 65w 

removes to Whitehall, 76 ; his 

First Parliament, 87, 88; difficult 
position of, 108, 157 ; accident to, 
m Hyde Park, 138; his Mother 
dies, 131. 

-— ~ appoints Magor-Generals, 165, 
184 ; assists Piedmont, 169 ; dines 
with Triers, 170 ; receives Swedish 
Ambassador, 179 ; interviews with 
George Fox, 185, 404 ; «n P<^ieffy, 
323. 

-. — fond of music« 266 ; is offered 
the title of King, 273, 274 ; recre- 
ations wUlst debating kingship, 
392; refi»iBS the title of King, 345; 
installed Protector, 350$ unwell, 
369 ; invincible, 399 ; age and ap<« 
pearance, 401 ; last sickness of, 
400 ; death-hed swings and pny* 
er, 403-410; dies, 3d Sept, 16d8« 
410. 
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Cromwell, Otirer (son of Protector), Derby, Earl, routed at Wigan, 546 ; 

Cornet of horse, 125 ; death of, beheaded, 555. 

150. Desbrow, Maj., at Bristol Siege, 178 

Cromwell, Richard, Protector's great Colonel, at conference at Speak- 

grandfather, 28-32. ' er's, ii., 11-13 ; in Council of Slate, 

Cromwell, Richard (son of Protect- 61, n. ; made Major-General, 165 ; 

or), character, 241 ; married, 336 ; against title of King, 346 ; one of 

death of, 355; his Wife, 355; Cromweirs Lords, 363. 

Cromwell's letter to his Wife, 372 ; Dewes, Sir Simon, cited, 108, 109 ; 

Olirer's letter to, ii, 209; his notices of Cromwell, 122 ; purged 

estate, 210, n. by Pride, 327. 

Cromwell, Mrs. Richard's child, 440. Dick, Sir William, notice of, 310. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl Essex, 24 ; Dives, Sir Lewis, notice ot» 175. 

Oliver related to, 27. Diyines, Westminster Assembly o^ 

Cromwells in the Civil War, 53. 108, 206. 

Crook, Capt Unton, Cromwell's let- Doon Hill, Scots Army at, 458. 

ter to, 11., 135; pursues Wagstaff, Dorislaus, Dr., notice of, 231. 

&c., 164. Douglas, Will, his poetry on Crom 

Cropredy. See Battle. well, 392. 

Cross, Cheapside and Charing, de- Drogheda. SeeTredah, 

stroyed, 136. Drury Lane, Cromwell lives in, 203 

Croyland relieved, 137. Dryasdust Societies, 4, 5, 9. 

Dryden's uncle, ii., 61. 

Dalbier, Col., at Basing siege, 185 ; Dublin, Cromwell in, 373. 

account of him, 190 ; in revolt at Dukinfield, Governor of Chester* 

Kingston, 268. 265. 

Daleguth Hall described, 339. Dunbar, town described, 457 ; Crom- 

Dalgetty, Dugald. See Turner, Sir well at, 456, 457 ; batde, plan of» 

James. 462,463. 5«« Battle. 

Dalhousie, Cromwell at, 311. Duncannon, ships taken at, 402. 

Danger, Scots Committee of, 246. Dunch of Pusey, John, collection of 

Daniel, Colonel, at Linlithgow fight, letters, 336 ; Cromwell's letter to, 

540. ii., 352. 

Danton on government, ii., 109. Dundas, Governor, letter to General 

Davy, John. See Theauro. Whalley, 478 ; letters to, from 

Dawkins, Admiral, a Major-General, Cromwell, 479, 502, 503, 505, 506, 

ii., 184. 507, 508, 509 ; his letters to Crom- 

Dean, Col., at Preston, 283 ; Major- well, 480, 503, 504, 506, 508, 509. 

General, at Worcester battle, 552 ; Dundee, stormed by General Monk, 

in Dutch War, ii., 17. 557. 

Dean, Comet, Leveller, pardoned, Dunkirk taken, ii., 359. 

363. Dutch War, ii., 17. 
Debentures of soldiers, 247. 

Declaration against Army, 214 ; ex- Earle, Sir Walter, sent to Charles L» 

punged, 224; by Cromwell, 293; 198. 

by Charles Stuart against his Fa- Ed^hill. See Battle, 

ther, 488. Edinburgh, riot in, 94 : Cromwell in. 

Delinquents, Staffordshire, 208 ; are 307, 310 ; Scots Army near, 445, 

searched out, ii., 18. 446, 455 ; Ministers and Cromwell, 

Denbigh, Earl, and Duke Hamilton, 447,448; Castle besieged, 49], 

^ 314. 502-510 ; High Church, Cromwell 

Dendy, Edward, Sergeant-at-Arms, in, 477 ; Castle surrenders, 509. 

r. ^' _ « , ^®t» Sir John, motion by, 58 ; dlM 

DenniQgtonCasae,184»185. in the Tower, 64. 
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Elizabeth, Queen, tuned the pulpits. Famine in Ireland, 308. 

62. Fauconberff, Lord, marries Mar^^ 

Empson, Lieut, repulses the Scots, Cromwell, ii., 213; character ofy 

444; character ana promotion, 515, 361; his letter on Cromwell'f 

516. death, 410. 

Engagers, the, 299. Fawley Park for sale, ii., 78. 

England in 1642,124; deluded by Feak, Anabaptist, against Cromwell, 

Cant, ii., 4, 411. ii., 70. 

English genius, 7 ; character, 8, 56, Felsted Free-School, 46. 

64, 117. Felton, John, character and death, 

Enniscorthy Castle surprised, 413. 60, 61. 

Episcopacy in danger, 119. See Fens, draining of the, 95; drained. 

Church government. ii., 30. 

Erasmus's ape, 118. Fenwick, Col., besieges Hume Cas- 

Esmonds, the, seat of, 387. tie, 513. 

Essex, Earl, General of Parliament Feoffees, purchases by, 50 ; prose- 
Army, 124; discontented, 136; cuted by Laud, 51; suppressed, 

relieves Gloucester, 143 ; is de- 70 ; losses of, 88. 

feated in Cornwall in 1644, 153, Ferral, Lt.-Gen., attacks Passage, 

154; is pensioned and dies, 158; 410. 

funeral of, 203. Ferrar*s, Nicholas, establishment, 69. 

Eure, Lord, one of Cromwell's Lords, Fethard Town, described, 414. 

ii., 363. Fienncs, Nathaniel, of committee, 

Evelyn of Wilts, Sir John, in com- 240 ; in Council of State, ii., 78, 

mittee, 240. • n. ; Keeper of Great Seal, 167 ; 

Everard, Leveller, 357. his speech analysed, 370. 

Ewer, Colonel, takes Chepstow Cas- Finch, Speaker, his conduct, 63 ; 

tie, 262 ; presents Army Remon- flies, 107. 

strance, 319; succeeds Col. Ham- Finch, Col., in Gerrard's plot, ii., 

mond, 325 ; at Kilkennv, 420. 81, 84. 

Exchange, Royal, has been twice Firebrace, Henry, notice of, 250. 

burned, 87. Five Members, the, 120. 

Fleet, revolt of, 270. 
Fairfax, Lord, besieged in Hull, 1 44 ; Fleetwood, Lieut. -General, at Dun- 
death of, 265. bar, 470 ; at Worcester, 549, 550 ; 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, serves under Deputy for Ireland, ii., 15; of 

Earl Manchester, 145; General of Council of State, 73, n. ; Crom- 

New Model Army, 157; interview welPs letters to, 79, 176; conduct 

with Clubmen, 172; at Bath, 197; in Ireland, 174; against title of 

adheres to Commons, 109 ; meets King, 346. 

the King, 205 ; Governor of Hull, Fleming, Sir Oliver, Master of Cere- 

233; in Kent, 265; at trial of monies, 341. 

Charles I., 328; of Council of Fleming, Adjutant, notice of 198, 

State, 335 ; half Presbyterian, 412 , killed, 261. 

Cromwell's letters to, 159, 163, Forster, John, on Cromwell, 18. 

173, 189, 196, 197, 201, 204, 207, Fortescue, Major-Gen., in Jamaica, 

209, 230, 232, 244, 206, 295, 306, ii., 191 ; Cromwell's letter to, 195 ; 

319. death of, 198. 
becomes Lord Fairfax, 265; Fox, George, Quaker, ii., 129; and 

refuses to fight the Scots, 436; Cromwell, 185, 186, 404. 

gives up his commission, 436 ; in Fox, Somerset, his plot, ii., 81, 84. 

Church Commission, ii., 75; in Sec Gerard, Vowel. 

Cromwell's First Parliament, 87. France, treaty with, ii., 190, 354. 
Falkland, Lord, killed, 144. 
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French Revolation compared to Eng- 
lish, 213. 

FuUer*8 EphemerU Parliamenta' 
ria, 62. 

OftinsboroQgh relieved, 138 
Oeddard Tillage, murder at, 514. 
Geddes, Jenny, and her stool, 93. 
Generals, Major, their office, ii., 

165 ; names of, 184 ; withdrawn, 

252. 
Germany, Emperor of. Papist, ii., 

375. 
Gerrard's plot, ii., 82 ; he is behead- 
ed, 84. 
Gibbons, Major, defeats Royalists, 

268. 
Gibson, Bishop, on Cromwell, 18. 
Gillespie, Her. Patrick, interview 

with Cromwell, 533. 
Glasgow, Assembly there, 101 ; 

Cromwell at, 496, 497, 533 ; riot 

in, 533, 534. 
Glencairn's rebellion in Highlands, 

558. 
Gloucester besieged, 142, 143 ; re- 
lieved by Earl Essex, 144. 
Goddard, Guibon, in Cromwell's First 

Parliament, ii., 86; his narrative 

of, 106, 107, 128. 
GofTe, Major, exhorts at Windsor 

Castle, 255 ; is at Dunbar, 470 ; a 

Major-Gen., ii., 184; in favor of 

Kingship, 346. 
Goodman, Bishop, character of, 27. 
Goodson, Vice-Admiral, character 

of, ii.. 191; Crom weirs letter to, 

192. 
Groodwin, Robert, M. P., sent to 

Charles I., 198. 
Goodwin, Rev. Thomas, preaches to 

Parliament, ii., 88. 
Goring, Lord, pardoned, 343. 
Grampian Hills, Charles II., on, 493. 
Grantnam. See Battle. 
Gray of Wark, Lord, commands 

Eastern Association, 126. 

Grey of Groby, Lord, assists in 

Pride's Purge, 326 ; in prison, ii., 
163. o , r 

Grimston, Harbottle, after Restora- 
tion, 212. 
Grocers' Hall, dinner at, 364. 
Grove, Major, beheaded, ii , 164. 



Guildhall, scene at, 226. 
Guillams, Capt, slain, 177. 
Guizot, M., criticised, 171. 
Gustavus the Great dies, 68. 
Guthry, Rev. James, interview with 
Cromwell, 533. 

Hacker, Col., at execution of Charles 
I., 329; routs Mosstroopers, 514, 
515 ; Cromwell's letter to, 515. 

Haddington, Cromwell at, 468. 

Hailes, Lord, character of, 531. 

Hall, Bishop, pamphlet of, 106. 

Hamilton, Duke James, flies to King, 
144; taken, 198; prepares an ar- 
my, 245 ; his army ready, 269 ; de- 
feated at Preston, taken at Uttoxe- 
ter, 270-287 ; escapes, and is re- 
taken, 338 ; condemned, 343 ; exe- 
cuted, 344. 

Hamilton, Duke William, succeeds 
his brother, 343 ; taken at Wor- 
cester, 553. 

Hammond, Lieut. -General, summon- 
ed by Commons, 215; notice of, 
237. 

Hammond, Col. Robert, at Bristol 
siege, 178, 179 ; the King flies to, 
236 ; character of, 237 ; provided 
for, 249 ; letters from Cromwell to, 
239, 249, 320. 

Hammond, Dr , Kin^s chaplain, 238. 

Hampden, John, his mother, 26; a 
Puritan, 51; shipmoney, 71, 90; 
trial of, 94 ; is Colonel in Parlia- 
ment Army, 125; proposed aa 
Lord General, 136 ; mortally 
wounded, 138. 

Hampton-Court Conference, 36. See 
Charles I. 

Hapten parishioners, letter con- 
cerning, 129, 30. 

Harley, Col., Presbyterian, 214. • 

Harrington, James, author of Ocea- 
na, 250. 

Harris's life of Cromwell, 86. 

Harrison, Thomas, notice of, 24 ; at 
Basing siege, 187; at Preston, 283 
Major-General, in Scotland, 344 
at Conference at Speaker's, ii., 11 
at disbanding of Rump, 26, 27 
Anabaptist, dismissed, 71 ; and 
Fifth Monarchy, 94, n. ; in prison, 
163. 
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Htrtfell, Lord, in Cromwell's First Holland House, 226. 

Parliament, ii., 87. Holland, Earl, condemned, 343 ; ez- 

Hartlib, Samuel, letter on diasolu- ecuted, 344. 

tion of Cromwell's Second Parlia- Hollar, Wenceslaus, taken at Basing^ 

ment> ii., 394. 189. 

Haselrig, Sir Arthur, Governor of Holies, Denzil, holds down the 

Newcastle, 305-6 ; Cromwell's Speaker, 63 ; imprisoned, 64 ; 

letter to, 459 ; in Cromwell's First Presbyterian, 214 ; a leader in 

Parliament, ii., 87; opposed to Parliament, 216. See Members 

Cromwell, 127 ; in Cromwell's Eleven. 

Second Parliament, 218 ; exclu- Holmby, Charles I. at, 205, 217. 

ded, 251 ; re-admitted, 373, 390. Homer's Iliad, 7. 

Haynes, Col., Deputy Major-Gen., Hopton, Sir Ralph, character of, 182. 

xi., 184; apprehends poet Cleve- Horse, wooden, described, 351. 

land, 200. Horton, Col., defeats Welsh, 262; 

Heath, James, * Carrion Heath,' on dies, 308. 

Cromwell, 15, 16. Hothams, treachery of the, 138 ; ex- 
Henderson, Sir John, renegade Scot, ecuted, 210. 

135. Howard, Col., in Little Parliament, 

Henry, Prince, death of, 38. ii., 33; attends Cromwell to Par- 

Henshaw, Major, in Gerrard's plot, liament, 87; one of Cromwell's 

ii., 81, 84. Lords, 363. 

Herbert, Col., at Bristol siege, 179 ; Howlet, Dr., tutor to Cromwell, 39, 

in Wales, 264. 40. 

Herbert, Lord, afterwards Duke Hull, Governors of, 233. 

Beaufort, 528, 529 ; in CromweU's Hume Castle besieged, 513. 

First Parliament, ii., 86. Hungary, King of. Papist, ii., 375.^ 

Heroic and unheroic ages, 79. Hungerford, Anthony, Royalist, ii.. 

Heroism, Puritan, 3, 12. 18 ; Cromwell's letter to, 19. 

Hewit, Dr., plot and execution of, Sir Edward, notice of, ii., 10. 

ii., 395, 397. Henry, M. P., notice of, ii., 19. 

Hewson, Col., in Ireland, 419; one Huntingdon described, 22. 

of Cromwell's Lords, ii., 363. Hnntly, Marquis, for Charles XL, 

Heylin, lying Peter, 68. 493 

Hill, WiUiam, notice of, 293. Hurry, Col. Sir John, wounded at 

Hills, Henry, printer to Protector, Preston, 278; taken with Mon- 

ii., 138. trose, and executed, 285. 

Hinchinbrook House, 24 ; sale of, Hursley, described, 241. 

53 ; Charles I. at, 218. Hurst Castle, Charles I. at, 325. 

Hippesley, Sir John, sent to Charles Hutchinson, Colonel, Governor of 

I., ]98. Nottingham, 315. 

Hispaniola, failure of attack on, ii., Hyde, Mr. See Lord Clarendon. 

187. Hyde Park, Army near, 226; acci- 

Historians, character of good, 9 ; la- dent to Cromwell in, ii., 130. 

bor of, 13. 

History of Puritanism, its difficulties. Impropriations, Lay, meaning of, 

3-9. 37. See Feoffees. 

Histriomastix. See Prynne. Inchiquin, Lord, assaults Carriok, 

Hobart, CoL Sir Miles, 137. 407. 

Hodgson, Capt., character of, 271 ; in Inchgarvie taken, ii., 540, 541. 

Scots War, 439 ; narrative by, 442. Incumbrance, Parliamentary dafin- 

Holborn, General, invites Cromwell ing of, ii., 334. 

to Edinburgh, 311 ; at Dunbar bat^ Independents and Presbyterians, 3049 

tie, 464, n. 311 
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Indiee, Weft, expedition to, failed, 
ii., 181. 

Ingoldflb^, Col., at Bristol siege, 179. 

Innes, Lieat.-Col., takeo, 285. 

Instrument of Government, the, iL, 
64; new, 273. 

Inverness Citadel, built by Crom- 
well, 560. 

Ireland, state of, in 1649, 374, 375. 

Ireton, Commissary-General, at 
Bristol sie^e, 177 ; character of, 
201 ; examined by Commons, 215 ; 
in Ireland, 370; Deputy in Ire- 
land, 426 ; dies in Ireknd, 426 ; 
character of, ii., 14, 15. 

Ireton, Widow, marries Fleetwood, 
ii., 15. 

Mrs., Cromwell's letter to, 202. 

■^— Alderman, in Little Parliament, 
ii., 33 ; of Customs Committee, 59. 

Irish, Massacre in 1641, 118; Charles 
I. sends for Army of, 148 ; Papisfai 
found in arms m England to be 
hanged, 152; forces go abroad, 
425 ; Puritan settlement, 427. 

Ironsides, Cromwell's, described, 
143. 

Jafiray, Provost, at Dunbar battle, 
466; at Edinburgh, 506, 507; a 
Quaker, &c., 518 ; in Little Par- 
liament, ii., 33. 

Jamaica island, taken, ii., 188, J 89. 

James I., King, visits Hinchinbrook, 
34 ; a theologian, 37 ; his falling 
off, 38 ; returns to Scotland, 41 ; 
his miscalculations, 47 ; dies, 48. 

Jedburgh. See Greddard. 

Jenner, Robert, M.P., notice of, 314, 
317 ; Cromwell's letter to, 33 5. 

Jephson, Governor of Bandon, 407. 

Jesuit stabs Henry IV., 38. See 
Papist. 

Jesuit practices in England, ii., 96, 
97. 

Jews endeavor to settle in England, 
ii., 201. 

Johnson, Samuel, his hypochondria, 
49. 

Johnston, Archibald, Lord Register 
of Scotland, Cromwell's letter to, 
529 ; account of, 531. 

Jones, Inigo, taken at Basing, 189. 

— Col. Michael, occupies Dublin^ 



228 ; routs Irish at Dnngan Hill, 

229; routs Ormond's army, 370; 

CromwelPs letter to, 229; dies^ 

410. 

Col. John, regicide, 230. 

Col. Philip, in Council of State, 

ii., 73, n. 
Quartermaster Samuel, notice 

of, 264. 
Joyce, Cornet, carries off the King, 

217 ; Lieut. -Col., imprisoned, ii., 

78. 

Keinton fight See Battle EdgehiU. 

Kelsey, Col., a Major-General, ii., 
184. 

Kent in insurrection, 246, 261, 265. 

Ker, Col. Gilbert, interview with, 
453; at Glasgow, 489; in Scots 
Army, 493, 494; Remonstrance by, 
498, 501 ; his forces routed, 499. 

Ker, Earl Somerset See Overbury. 

Sir William, notice of, 301. 

Kilkenny Castle taken, 414, 421 ; 
Irish at, 418. 

Killing no murder, ii., 266, n. 

Kimber, Rev., on Cromwell, 18. 

Kimbolton, Lord, with the Five 
Members, 120. See Mandevil, 
Manchester. 

King Street, Cromwell lives in, 252. 

Kingship, Oliver Cromwell's, ii., 
271, 275, 280, 306 ; he refuses it, 
345. 

Kingston, insurrection at, 268. 

Kirkcudbright, Lord, invites Crom- 
well to Edinburgh, 311. 

Knyvett, Thomas, CromweU's letter 
to, 129 ; taken at Lowestofife, 133. 

Ladies taken at Naseby, 168; at 
Basing House, 186, 187. 

Lambert, General, described, 220; 
in the North, 265 ; at Edinburgh, 
310; at Pontefract, 327; Major- 
General in Scots War, 439, 470 ; 
skirmishes with the Scots, 443, 
444 ; routs Col. Ker, 499 ; routs 
General Brown at Linlithgow, 539; 
at Worcester battle, 549; in the 
Highlands, 558; of Council of 
State, ii., 73, n. ; a Major-General 
of counties, 184 ; against title of 
King, 346 ; dismissed, 346. 
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Lammflrmoor Hills described, 457 ; 
Scots Army at, 457. 

Lancashire Committee, Cromwell's 
letter to, 274. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, joins 
Scots, 265 ; escapes, 315. 

Laud, William, Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon, 39; finds no religion in 
Scotland, 42 ; persecutions by, 51 ; 
inclined to Popery, 61 ; Parlia- 
ment intends to accuse, 62; ac- 
companies Charles 1. to Scotland, 
69 ; roots out Feoffees, 70 ; is in 
the Tower, 107, 120 ; beheaded, 
210. 

Lauderdale, Earl, taken at Worces- 
ter, 553; incident to, in London, 
555. 

Laughern, Major-Gen., revolts, 1261 ; 
condemned to death, 345. 

Lieut.-Col., shot, 418. 

Law, Reform of, ii., 15, 21, 98, 99. 

Lawrence, Col. Henry, of Council 
of State, ii., 73, n. 

Lea Hamlet, described, 140. 

Lecturers, running, described, 50^ 
88. 

Lehunt, Col., commissioned, 267. 

Leicester taken and retaken, 170. 

Leith Citadel built by Cromwell, 
560. 

Leland's Itinerary, 31. 

Lemon, Mr. , classified Records, 340. 

Lenthall, Hon. William, Speaker, 
Cromwell's letters to, 168, 176, 
182, 184, 232, 281, 305, 311, 366, 
381, 387, 397, 400, 405, 409, 413, 
418, 467, 499, 511, 538, 543, 544, 
552, 553 ; Conference at his house, 
ii., 10, 11 ; unseated, 2S ; in Crom- 
well's First Parliament, 86; 
against Law Reform, 167 ; one of 
Cromwell's Lords, 363. 

Lesley, Aleirander, Fieldmarshal, at 
Dunse Law, 101 ; Earl of Leven, 
enters England with Scots Army 
in 1644, 147 ; at Marston Moor, 
149 ; cannonades the Hamilton 
Engagers from Edinburgh Castle, 
289 ; entertains Cromwell at din- 
ner, 310 ; at Alyth, and sent to the 
Tower, 558. 

Lesley, General David, extinguishes 
Montrose, 191 ; at head of Kirk 



Party, 289 ; dines with Cromwell, 
310 ; General of Scots, 445 ; his 
caution, 449 ; letter to Cromwell, 
450; Cromwell's letters to, 451, 
517 ; and the English soldier at 
Dunbar, 461. 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell. (In 
Vol. I.) One abstracted, 52 ; how 
to read them, 73 ; corrections of 
originals, 75. 

— i. To Mr. Storie (St. Ives, 11 Jan. 
1635), 86. 

— ii. — Mrs. St John (Ely, 13 Oct, 
1638), 97. 

— iii. — Mr. Willingham (London, 
Feb., 1640), 105. 

— iv. — R. Barnard, Esq. (Hunting- 
don, 23 Jan., 1642), 127. 

— V. — T. Knyvett, Esq. (Norfolk, 
Jan., 1642), 129. 

— vi. — Unknown (Grantham, 13 
May, 1643), 135. 

— vii. — Cambridge Committee 
(Huntingdon, 31 July, 1643), 138. 

— viii. — Col. Walton (York, 5 
July, 1644), 150. 

— ix. — Sir T. Fairfax (Salisbury, 
9 April, 1645), 159. 

— X. — Governor R. Burgess (Far- 
ringdon, 29 April, 1645), 161. 

— xi. — the same, same date, 162. 

— xii., — Sir T. Fairfax (Hunting- 
don, 4 June, 1645), 163. 

— xiii. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Har- 
borough, 14 June, 1645), 168. 

— xiv. — To Sir T. Fairfax (Shaftes- 
bury, 4 Aug., 1645), 173. 

— XV. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Bris- 
tol, 14 Sept, 1645), 176. 

— xvi. — the same (Winchester, 6 
Oct , 1645), 182, 

— xvii. — the same (Basingstoke, 
14 Oct., 1645), 184. 

— xviii. — Sir T. Fairfax (Wallop, 
16 Oct, 1645), 189. 

— xix. — the same (London, 31 
July, 1646), 196. 

— XX. — the same (London, 10 
Aug., 1646), 197. 

— XXI. — J. Rushworth, Esq. (Lon- 
don, 26 Auj^., 1646), 199. 

— xxii. — Sir. T. Fairfax (London, 
6 Oct, 1646), 201. 
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Letter xxiii. To Mrs. Ireton (Lon- 
don, 25 Oct, 1646), 201. 

«— ixiv. — Sir T. Fairfax (London, 
21 Dec., 1646), 204. 

— XXV. — the flame (London, 11 
Mar., 1646), 207. 

-^ zxvL — the samt (London, 19 
Mar., 1646), 209. 

— xxvii. — Col. Jones (Putney 14 
Sept, 1647), 229. 

— xxTiii. — Sir T. Fairfax (Putney, 
13 Oct, 1647), 230. 

•— xxix. — the same (Putney, 22 
Oct, 1647), 232. 

— XXX. — Hon. William Lenthall, 
(Hampton-Court, 11 November, 
1647), 232. 

— xxxi. — Col. Whalley (Putney, 
Nov., 1647), 236. 

— xxxii. — Col. Hammond (London, 
3 Jan., 1647), 239. 

— xxxiii. — CoL Norton (London, 
25 Feb., 1647), 241. 

— xxxiv. — Sir T. Fairfax (London, 
7 March, 1647), 244. 

— XXXV. — Col. Norton (Famham, 
28 March, 1648), 246. 

— xxxvi. ■— the same (London, 3 
April, 1648), 247. 

— zxxvii. — Col. Hammond (Lon- 
don, 6 April, 1648), 249. 

-— xxxviii. — Major Saunders (Pem- 
broke, 17th June, 1648), 263. 

— xipcix. — Lord Fairfax (Pem- 
broke, 28 June, 1648), 266. 

— xl. — Lancashire Committee 
(Preston, 17 Aug., 1648), 274. 

— xli. — Hon. W. Lenthall (War- 
rington, 20 Aug., 1648), 281. 

— xCi. — Lord Wharton (near 
Enaresborough, 2 Sept, 1648), 
291. 

— xliii. — Lord Fair&x (Berwick, 
11 Sept, 1648), 295. 

— xliv. — Marquis Argyle and the 
well-affected Lords now in arms in 
Scotland (near Berwick, 16 Sept, 
1648). 296. 

— xlv. — Committee of Estates (near 
Berwick, 16 Sept, 1648), 297. 

— xlvi. — Earl Loudon (Cheswick, 
18 Sept, 1648), 299. 

— xlvii. — Committee of Estates 
(Norham,21 Sept, 1648), 303. 



Letter xlviii. To Hon. W. Lenthttll 
(Berwick, 2 Oct, 1648), 305. 

— xlix. — Lord Fairfax (Berwick, 2 
Oct, 164S), 306. 

— 1. — Committee of Estates (Edin- 
burgh, 6 Oct, 1648), 308. 

— li. — Hen. W. Lenthall (Dalhou- 
sie, 9 Oct, 1648), 311. 

— lii. — Governor Morris (Ponte- 
fract, 9 Nov., 1648), 314. 

— liii. — Jenner and Ashe (Knot- 
tingley, near Pontefract, 20 Nov., 
1648), 315. 

— liv. — Lord Fairfax (Knottingley, 
20 Nov., 1648), 319. 

— Iv. — Col. Hammond (Knotting- 
ley, 25 Nov., 1648), 320. 

— Ivi. — Rev. Robinson (London, 1 
Feb., 1648), 337. 

— Ivii. — R. Mayor, Esq. (London, 
12 Feb., 1648), 339. 

— Iviii. — the same (London, 26 
Feb., 1648), 342. 

— lix. — the same (London, 8 March, 
1648), 343. 

— Ix. — Dr Love (London, 14 Mar., 
1648), 345. 

— Ixi. — R Mayor, Esq. (London, 
14 Mar., 1648), 347. 

— Ixii. — the same (London, 25 
Mar., 1649), 350. 

— Ixiii. — the same (London, 30 
Mar., 1649), 352. 

— Ixiv. — the same (London, 6 April, 
1649), 352. 

— Ixv. — the same (London, 15 April, 
1649), 353. 

— Ixvi. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Lon- 
don, 10 July, 1649), 367. 

— Ixvii. — R. Mayor, Esq. (Bristol, 
19 July, 1649), 369. 

— Ixviii. — the same (Milford Ha- 
ven, 13 Aug., 1649), 371. 

— Ixix. — Mrs. R. Cromwell (Mi! 
ford Haven, 13 Aug , 1649), 372. 

— Ixx. — President Bradshaw (Dub- 
lin, 16 Sept, 1649), 380. 

— Ixxi. — the Hon. W. Lenthall 
(Dublin, 17 Sept, 1649), 381. 

— Ixxii. — the same (Wexford, 14 
Oct, 1649), 387. 

— Ixxiii. — Governor TBaf(Ro8B, 17 
Oct, 1649), 392. 
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Letter Ixxiv. To the same (Ross, 19 Letter cii. To the same, same datt> 

Oct., 1649), 394. 603. 

— Ixxv. — the same, same date, 395. — ciii. — the same (Edinburgh, 18 

— Ixxvi. — the same, same date, 396. Dec., 1650), 505. 

— Ixxvii. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Ross, — civ. — the same (Edinburgh, 14 
25 Oct., 1649), 397 Dec, 1650), 506. 

— Ixxviii. — R. Mayor, Esq. (Ross, — cv. — the same, same date, 607. 

13 Nov., 1649), 399. — cvi. — the same (Edinburgh, 18 

— Ixxix. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Ross, Dec , 1650), 508. 

14 Nov., 1649), 400. — cvii. — the same, same date, 609. 

— Ixxx. — the same ( Waterford, — cviii. — - Hon. W. Lenthall (Edin- 
Nov., 1649), 405. burgh, 24 Dec., 1660), 511. 

— Ixxxi. — the same (Cork, 19 Dec, — cix. — Col Hacker (Edinburgh, 
1649), 409. 25 Dec, 1650), 516. 

— Ixxxii. — the same (Castletown, — ex. — Gen. Lesley (Edinburgh, 17 

15 P«b., 1649), 413. Jan., 1650), 617. 

— Ixxxiii. — President Bradshaw — cxi. — Committee of Estates 
(Cashel, 5 March, 1649), 417. (Edinburgh, 17 Jan , 1650), 621. 

— Ixxxiv. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Car- — cxii. — Committee of Army (Edin- 
rick, 2 April, 1650), 418. bur^h, 4 Feb., 1650), 622. 

— Ixxxv. — R. Mayor, Esq. (Carrick, — cxiii.— President Bradshaw (Edin- 
2 April, 1650), 423. burgh, 24 March, 1650), 626. 

— Ixxxvi. To R. Mayor, Esq. (Aln- — cxiv. — Mrs. E. Cromwell (Edin- 
wick, 17 July, 1650), 440. burgh, 12 April, 1651) 527. 

— Ixxxvii. — President Bradshaw — cxv. — Hon. A. Johnston (Edin- 
(Musselburgh, 30 July, 1650), 443. burgh, 12 April, 1651), 629. 

— Ixxxviii. — Committee of Estates — cxvi. — Mrs. E. Cromwell (Edin- 
(Musselburgh, 3 Aug., 1650), 446. burgh, 3 May, 1651), 636. 

— Ixxxix. — Gen. Lesley (Camp at — cxvii. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Lin- 
PenUand HiUs, 14 Aug., 1650) 461. lith^ow, 21 July, 1651), 638. 

— xc. — Council of State (Mussel- — cxviii. — President Bradshaw 
burgh, 30 Aug., 1650), 454. (Dundas, 24 July, 1651), 540. 

— xci. — Sir A. Haselrig (Dunbar, — cxix. — the same (Linlithgow, 
2 Sept, 1650), 469. 26 July, 1651), 641. 

— xcii. — Hon. W. Lenthall (Dun- — cxx. — R. Mayor, Esq. (Burntis- 
bar, 4 Sept., 1660), 467. land, 28 July, 1651), 641. 

— xciii. — President Bradshaw (Dun- — cxxi — . Hon. W. Lenthall (Burnt- 
bar, 4 Sept., 1650), 473. island, 29 July, 1651), 643. 

— xciv. — Mrs. E. Cromwell (Dun- — cxxii. — the same (Leith, 4 Aug.^ 
bar, 4 Sejpt, 1660), 474. 1661), 644. 

— xcv. — K. Mayor, Eisq. (Dunbar, — cxxiii. — the same (near Worces- 
4 Sept., 1650), 475. ter, 3 Sept., 1651), 662. 

— xcvi. — Governor Dundas (Edin- — cxxiv. — the same (Worcester, 4 
burgh, 9 Sept, 1660), 479. Sept., 1661), 563. 

— xcvii. — tne same (Edinburgh, Letters of Oliver Cromwell (in Vol. 
12 Sept, 1650), 482. II.) 

— xcviii. — President Bradshaw — cxxv. — Rev. J. Cotton (London, 
(Edinburgh, 25 Sept, 1650), 489. 2 Oct, 1651), 9. ^ 

— xcix. — Committee of Estates — cxxvi. — Mr. Hungerford (Lon- 
(Linlithgow, 9 Oct, 1650), 494. don, 30 July, 1652), 19. 

— c. — Hon. W. LenthaU (Edin- — cxxvii. — Mr. Parker (Whitehall, 
burgh, 4 Dec, 1660), 499. 23 April, 1 663), 30. 

— ci. — (governor Dundas (Eklin- — cxxviii. — Committee of Customi, 
burgh, 12 Dec, 1660), 602. (Whitehall, Oct., 1653), 59. 
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Letter czxix. — H. WeBton, Esq. Letter clvi. To Sir W. Lockhart 

(Whitehall, 16 Not., 1653), 60. (Whitehall, 31 Aug., 1657), 356. 

— cxxx. -^ R. Mayor, Eaq., (White- -* clvii. — the same, same date, 357. 
hall, 4 May, 1654), 77. Levellers described, 235, 356-35S ; 

^-czxxi. — Lord Fleetwood (White- Arnald shot, 237 ; routed at Bur- 
hall, 16 May, 1654) 79. ford, 362. 

— cxxzii. To Col. Alured (White- Libberton, Lord, killed at Dunbar, 
haU, 16 May, 1654), 80. 471. 

— cxxziii. — Sir T. Rymer (White- Liberty of the people, 77. ^ 
hall, 5 July, 1654), 82. Lilburn, John, account of, 108; his 

— cxxxiv. — R. Bennet, Esq. (White- brothers, 200 ; accuses Cromwell, 

hall, 12 Jan., 1654) 132. 240 ; his pamphlets, 351 ; death 

— cxxxv. — Captain Crook (White- of, ii., 359. 

hall, 20 Jan., 1654), 135. Lilburn, Col. Robert, routs Earl 

-— cxxxvi. — G«n. Blake (Whitehall, Derbj, 547 ; deputy Major-Grene- 

13 June, 1655), 172. ral, ii., 184. 

— cxxxvii. — Lord Fleetwood (White- Linlithgow, fi^ht at, 539. 

hall, 22 June, 1655) 176. Lisle, Lord Viscount, in Council of 

— cxxxviii. — Gen. Blake (White- State, ii., 61, n. ; at Installation, 
haU, 30 July, 1655), 178. 351. 

— cxxxix. — the same (Whitehall, Sir George, shot, 288. 

13 Sept, 1655), 181. ^ Livingston, Rev. James, notice of by 

— cxl. — Maryland Commissioners Cromwell, 500 ; his descendants, 
(WhitehaU, 26 Sept., 1655), 182. 502. 

•— cxli. — Gen. Gooason (Whitehall, Lloyd, Capt, sent to Generals Blake 

Oct., 1655), 192. and Montague, ii., 204. 

— cxlii. — D. Serle, Esq. (White- Locke, John, tomb of, 96. 

hall, Oct., 1655), 194. Lockhart, Col. Sir William, wound- 

— cxliii. — Gen. Fortescue (White- ed at Preston, 278 : Ambassador to 
hall, Nov., 1655), 195. France, ii., 257 ; Cromwell's let- 

— cxliv. — Henry Cromwell (White- ters to, 356, 357 ; notice of, 354, 
hall, 21 Nov., 1655), 199. 355. 

^cxlv. — Gen. Blake and Monta- Lockier, Rev., preaches at Crom- 

gue (Whitehall, 28 Apr.,1656, 204. well's Installation, ii., 65. 

— cxlvi. — the same (Whitehall, 6 Lockyer, Trooper, shot, 359. 

May, 1656), 206. London City petitions for Parlia- 

— cxlvii. — Rich. Cromwell (White- ment, 103 ; for Reform of Bishops, 
hall, 29 May, 1656), 209. 105 ; helps Long Parliament to 

— cxlviii. — Hen. Cromwell (White- raise army, 122 ; armies fitted out 

hall, 26 Aug., 1656), 215. by, 153; petitions for peace, 204; 

— cxlix. — Mayor of Newcastle shops shut, 224 ; averse to Crcn:- 
(Whitehall, 18 Dec. , 1656), 255. well party, 252 ; lends mone^, 353 * 

— cL — Cardinal Mazarin (White- Preacher recommended to, li., 83 , 
hall, 26 Dec, 1656), 258. Cromwell entertained by, 117; 

— - cli. — Parliament (Whitehall, 25 will resist Cromwell's enemies, 

Dec., 1656), 271. 395. 

^ clii. — Gen. Blake (Whitehall, Loudon, Chancellor, in danger, 101 ; 

10 June, 1657), 593. Character of, 301 ; Cromwell's let- 

^ cliii. — Gen. Montague (White- ter to, 299. 

hall, 11 Aug., 1657), 352. Love, Rev. Christopher, notice of, 

— cliv. — J. Dunch, Esq. (Hampton 147, 345; his treason, 537 ; con- 
Court, 27 Aug., 1657), 352. demned, 638 ; executed, 547, 548. 

— civ. — Gen. Montague (Hampton Dr., Cromwell's letter to, 345. 

Court, 30 Aug., 1657), 353. Lowestoffe, afiair at. 132. 
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Lacas, Sir Charles, shot, 2S8. Scots, 539 ; wounded at Woroe*- 

Ludlow, General, Memoirs of Crom- ter, 549. 

well, 17 ; Cromwell's remark to, Mathews, CoL, delinquent, 317, 318. 

216 ; notes Cromwell's ill success, Maurice, Prince, drowned, 400. 

252; at trial of Charles I., 328; of Maynard, Mr., one of Cromwell's 

Council of State, 336 ; Deputy of Isolds, ii, 363. 

Ireland, 426 ; Cromwell*s conver- Mayor, Richard, Esq., character of, 

sation with, 436, 437 ; and Crom- 241 ; letters from Cromwell to, 

well, scene with, ii., 14 ; Repub- 339, 342, 343, 347, 350, 352, 353, 

lican, lives in Essex, 201, 408. 354, 369, 374, 399, 423, 440, 475, 

Lumsden, Col., killed at Dunbar, 541, ii., 33 ; in Little Parliament, 

471. 77 ; of Customs Committee, 59 ; 

Lunsford, Col., described, 120. in Council of State, 61, n., 73, n. 

Lydcot, Col., at Linlithgow fight, Mazarin, Oiulio, Cardinal, policy of, 

540. ii., 256; Cromwell's letter to, 

Lyttleton, Lord, his running off with 258 ; opinion of Cromwell, 358. 

Great Seal, 524. Meg, Muckle, in Edinburgh Castle, 

511, n. 

Mace of the Commons, the, a bauble. Members, the Five, 120 ; the Eleven, 

ii., 28. 211 ; accused by Army, 223; 

Mackworth, Col., in Council of State, names of, 224, n. ; last appearance 

ii., 73, n. ; account of, 213, n. of, 225. 
Maidstone fight, 265. Middleton, Gen., at Preston fight, 
Maidston, John, on Cromwell, 18 ; 272 ; for Charles II., 493 ; Rebel- 
account of Cromwell's death, ii., lion in Hip^hlands, 55(3. 

401, kn. Mildmay, Sir Henry, quarrels with 

Mainwaring censured, 61. Lord Wharton, 290. 

Major-Generals, the, ii., 183 ; list of. Militia, Ordinance of, 122. 

184 ; abolished, 252. . Milton, John, his burial, entry of, 

Malevrer, Lord, Royalist, ii., 163. 46 ; notice of, 346 ; pamp£lels, 

Manasseh Ben Israel, learned Jew, 106 ; Sir H. Vane friend of, ii., 6 ; 

ii. , 201 . blind , and Latin Secretary, 73, 169. 

Manchester, Earl, Sergeant-Major of — State Papers criticised, 72. 

Associated Counties, 142 ; quar- Ministers of Edinburgh and Crom- 

rels with Cromwell, 154, 156 ; well, 477-488. 

one of Cromwell's Lords, ii., 363. Model, New, of the Army, 153, 157, 

Mandevil, Lord, dispute with Crom- 166. 

well,110. See Manchester, Earl. Monarchy, Fifth, described, ii., 94, 

Manning, Mr., spy, ii., 165. n. ; plot, 281. 

Manton, Mr., preaches at Installs- Monk, Col. George, in the Tower, 

tion,ii., 351. 148; in Ireland, 230; in Sools 

Mardike taken, ii., 358. War,439,470; at Edinburgh, 509; 

Marston Moor. See Battle. made Lieut.-General of Ordnance, 

Marten, Henry, M. P., of Council of 531 ; sent to Stirling, 545 ; storms 

State, 335 ; character of, ii., 6 ; n Dundee, 557 ; Army mutinous, 

lewd liver, 27. 133. 
Masham fitmily, notice of, 96. Monopoly, of soap, 4ms., 64. 
Sir William, in Cromwell's Monroe, Gen., in Scots Army, 809 ; 

First Parliament, ii., 86. his motions, 290 ; rejected at Bd- 

Massey, Gfen., how to be employed, inburgh, 295. 

197 ; forces disbanded, 199 ; eha^ Montagu, Dr., censured, 61. 

racter of, 199 ; enlists soldiers, Montague fiunily, 54. 

396; purged by Pride, 327 ; wilb — — Lord, a Puritan, 51. 

20» 
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— — (Karl Sandwich), Colonel of 
the Parliament foot, 164 ; at Bris- 
tol aiege, 177, 178 ; receivee King 
at Hinohinbrook, 318; in Little 
Parliament, ii., 33 ; of Cu0toms 
Committee, 59 ; in Council of 
State, 61, n. ; made Admiral, 190 ; 
Cromwell's letters to, 204, 206, 
352, 353 ; on Committee of King- 
ship, 278 ; assists the French, 3lS ; 
at Installation, 351 ; one of Crom- 
well's liords, 363. 

Montgomery, Major-General in Scots 
Army, 444, 445, 500, n. 

Montrose, Earl, in Scots Arm^, 102 j: 
routed in Scotland, 191 ; ill suc- 
cess of, 435, 436. 

Moray House, Edinburgh, Cromwell 
at, 308. 

Mordington, Cromwell, at, 441 ; in- 
cident at, 442. 

Mor§^, Mr., to be taken, 262. 

Morris, Governor of Pomfret Castle, 
314 ; Cromwell's letter to, 314. 

Mosstroopers, Watt and Augustin, 
497$ routed by Col. Hacker, 514. 

Mulgrave, Earl, m Council of State, 
ii., 73, n. ; one of Cromwell's 
Lords, 363. 

Munster for Parliament, 410. 

Musical entertainment at Crom- 
well's, ii., 266. 

Musselburgh, Cromwell, at, 455; 
CromweTl's Army in, 532. 

Naseby described, 165. See Battle. 

Nayler, James, worshipped, ii., 129, 
184 ; punished, 269, 270. 

Neile, Bishop, and Popery^ 61 ; Par- 
liament about to accuse, 62. 
: Newbury. i8ee Battle. 

Newcastle, Earl, helps the King, 
121 ; his Popish Army, 135 ; state 
' of in 1643, 140; besieges Hull, 
144 ; retires disgusted, 152. 

Newcastle, Mayor of, Cromwell's 

letter to, ii., 255* 
^ Newhall estate, ii., 209. 

Nie^vrntrketrendezTPUs. SeeAxmy. 

Newport, n^otiations at, 307. 

New Year's day, when. See Yean 

Nicholas, Capt,, at Cliei»tow, 264, 

Noble's Mentoint qriticwedi If ,.1X 

Norham, situation of, 305 



Norton, CoL Richard, serves under 
Elarl Manchester, 142; notice of, 
241, 247; Cromwell's letters to, 
241, 246, 247: in Little Parlia- 
ment, ii., 33 ; in Council of State, 
61, n. 

Nottingham, Charles I. erects his 
standard at, 548. 

Noy, Attorney, conduct of in 1632 
69; his advancement, death, and 
dissection, 71. 

Oblivion and remembrance, 9. 

Officers, one hundred, remonstrate 
with Cromwell on Kingship, ii., 
274 ; petition of, on Elingship, 343. 

Okey, Col., taken at Bristol siege, 177 ; 
at Linlithgow fight, 540 ; Itepubli- 
can,Sl. 

Oldenburg, Duke, his present to 
Cromwell, ii , 130. 

O'Neil, Henry, joins Ormond, 397. 

Hugh, Governor of Clonmel, 

425. 

Owen Roe, character of, 386. 

Onslow, Sir Richard, in .Kingship 
Committee, ii., 306. 

Ordinance of Militia. See Militia. 

Self-denying, 153, 157. 

Ormond, Earl, Irish levied b^, 198 ; 
character of, 228 ; strong in Ire- 
land, 340 ; routed by Jones, 370 ; 
at Ross, 393; plotting in England, 
U., 371, 396, 397. 

Otes, described, 96. 

Otley, Col., at disbanding of Rump, 
ii., 28. 

Ovae River, 83. 

Overbury poisoned, 40. 

Overton, Col., Governor of Hull, 
233; in Scots War, 439, 470; at 
Linlithgow, 540 ; Republican, ii, 
81 ; dismissed, 133. 

'Overton, Richard, a I«eveller, 351. 

■Owen, Colonel Sir John, deUnqaent, 
315. 

Dr., i& Cimawell's First Parlia- 
ment, ii., 86 ;. preaches to Second 
Parliament, 218* 

Oxford, Charles L at, 136; Crom- 
well feasted, 4bc^i at» 364. 

Fji^k, Sir Chriffcopber« UMiticMi bj, 
ii., 273. 
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Punphlete on Civil War» King's, Peak, Sir Robert, taken at BaaiK» 

5, 106. 185. 

Paper, blotting, not m uae, 205, n. Pembroke beaiaged by Cromwell, 

Papista, to be hanged, 152; crueltiea 262. 

in Ireland, 390; against Protes- Penn, Admiral, sails with the fleet. 

tants, ii., 374, 375. ii., 131 ; sent to the Tower, 181, 

Parker, Mr., Cromwell's letter to, 187. 

ii., 31. Quaker, ii., 187. 

Parliament, Third, of Charles I., Penruddock, Col., in arms, ii , 163 ; 

55 ; is Puritan, 56 ; its Petition of beheaded, 164. 

Right, 56 ; doings of, 57 ; Alured*s Peters, Rev. Hugh, chaplain of train, 

letter about, 58; prorogued, 60; 164; secretary to Cromwell, 184; 

dissolved, 63 ; holds down the his narrative of Basing, 186 ; at 

Speaker, 63 ; conduct after, 64 : Putney, 227 ; at Pembroke, 268 ; 

Short, summoned 1640, 101; dis- in Ireland, 370; Cromwell to be 

solved, 102 : Long, summoned 3d King, 556 

Nov., 1640, 103 ; sketch of, 103 ; Petition of Right, 56 ; altered, 61. 

votes against Bishops, 106 ; se- London, 105, 216 ; Surrey, 265. 

cures the Militia, 1 16 ; grand Pe- and Advice of Parliament, ii., 

tition of, 119; Charles I. attempts 273. 

to seize Five Members, 120 ; goes Phayer, Col., at execution of Charles 

to City for refuge, 121; how it I., 329; at Cork, 401. 

raises army, 122 ; affairs in July, Piccadilly, derivation of, ii., 342. 

1643, 142; takes the Scots Cove- Pickering, Sir Gilbert, in Council of 
nant. Sept, 1643, 144 ; affairs in State, ii., 61, n. 

1644, 153, 154 ; disa^eement of Col., at Bristol si^ge, 178 ; at 

Generals, 153; affairs prosper. Basing, 184. 

191 ; new Members elected (Re- Piedmont, persecution in, ii., 167- 

cruiters), 192 ; Army turns on it, 169. 

209 ; declares against Army, 214 ; Pierrepoint, Mr., and Cromwell on 

number of Members in 1648, 247 Kingship, ii., 292. 

{tee Members) ; purged by Pride, Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536, 29. 

327; new one to be elected, ii.. Pinchbeck invented by Prince Ra* 

23 ; difficulties in choosing, 24 : pert, 400. 

Little, summons for, 32 ; members Pinkerton's stories of Cromwellt 

of, 33 ; meets 4th July, 1653, 34 ; value of, 496. 

failure of, 58 ; doings and resigna- Plague, Army escapes, in 1645, 180. 

tion of, 61-63 : First Protectorate, Plot, Gunpowder, 38 ; Waller's, 141 ; 

assembles 3d Sept., 1654, 86-88; of Army, 116; by Rev. C. Love, 

unsuccessful, 106 ; signs the Re- &c., 537 ; Anabaptists, ii., 71 ; 

cognition, 127 ; doings of, 128, Royalist, 72, 360, 371, 396, 397 ; 

129 ; dissolved, 157 : Second Pro- Republican commotions, 80, 81 ; 

teotorate, assembles 17th Sept, Gerrard's, 81, 84; Penruddock'a» 

1656, 217 ; doings in Sindercomb's 163 ; Sexby's, 215 ; SindercomVf, 

plot, 262; doings of, 268-270; 2Ga; Venner's, 281; Hewit wd 

offers Cromwell Utle of King, 273, Slingsby's, 395. 

4bc ; presses him to accept the Politics and Religion in 1642, 127 

tide, 280; second session or, 262; Pomfret J9ee Pontefract . 

the two Houses disagree, 372, 373 ; Pontefract, Cromwell at, 313. 

dissolved, 393. Popery in 1623, 47 ; images of, d«- 

Pass, form of, in 1649, 338. stroyed, 136. 

Paul's, St, Cathedral, a honeguard. Pope Alexander VIL, CnmwelF« 

S50 ; Cross inscribed* 63. .^ , opinion of, ii., 229. 
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Popish States, W«r with, ii., 222- Qaakerism, gemi of, 315. 

226. Quakers, first Scotch, 518. See 

Portuguese Ambassador's brother. Nayler, Fox, Penn. 

See Sa. Queen of Charles I., doings by, 137. 
Potti, Sir John, letter to, 132. 

Powel, Presbyterian-Royalist Colo- Ra^land Castle besieged, 196. 

nel, 261, 262. Rainsborough, Col., at Bristol siege, 

Powel, Anabaptist, against Crom- 177 ; deserted by the Fleet, 269 ; 

well, ii., 70. assassinated, 314. 

Power, definition of, ii., 65, 66. Raleigh, Sir Walter, execution of, 

Powick possessed by the Scots, 550, 45. 

552. Ramsay, Rev. Robert, preaches be- 

Pownell, Major, at Preston fig)^t, 273. fore Cromwell, 532. 

Poyer, Col., his doings in Wsues, 262, Rawlins,Captain of Parliament horse, 

263 ; shot, 345. 164. 

Poyntz, General, enlists soldiers. Recruiters, new Members of Parlia- 

226 ; slashes the mob, 226. ment, 192. 

Prayers for the Parliament Army, Redbank, fight at, 280. See Preston. 

162 ; an English troop interrupted Reformers, true, 77. 

at, 455 ; Cromwell's last, 409. Remonstrance, against Buckingham, 

Preaching, Cromwell on, 484. 60. 

Presbytenanism, Charles I. averse to, against Laud, 63. 

148 ; and schism, 169 ; adopted by and Petition of Ministers, 105. 

Parliament, 206 ; overthrown, 226. Grand, of Long Parliament, 119. 

Preston, Dr., fame of, 50. Reynolds, Col , surprises Carrick, 

Preston, fif^e Battle. 406; in Cromwell's First Parlia- 

Pride, Colonel, summoned by Com- ment, ii., 87 ; assists the French, 

mo^s, 214 ; at Preston battle, 280 ; 313 ; death of, 359. 

purges the Commons, 327; in Ribble Bridge, fight at, 277. See 

Scots War, 439, 470 ; would hang Preston. 

up the Lawyers' gowns, 471. Rich, Mr. and Frances Cromwell, 

Prince, Thomas, Leveller, 351. ii., 210, 213 ; death of, 400. 

Prussian Monarchy, founder of, ii., Richmond, Duke, present to, 236. 

375. ^ Riots. See Apprentices. 

Prynne, William, .first appearance of, Robinson, Luke, sent to Charies 1. 1 

67 ; his Histriomastix, 68 ; in pll- 198 ; turncoat, ii., 372. 

lory in 1633, 70 ; again in 1637, Rev. Mr., Cromwell's letter to, 

92 ; speech in pillory, 93 ; purged 337. 

by Pride, 327 ; assists Dr. Hewit, Rochester, Earl. See Wilmot 

ii., 396. Rolf, Major, accused, 291. 

Puritan sermons, 10; history, 14; Rooksby, Major, killed at Dunbar, 

demands at Hampton Court Con- 471. 

ference, 37; characteristic, 49; Ross Town, besieged, 392; taken, 

leaders, 51, 396. 

Pjuritanism, our last heroism, 3; Rothes, Earl, taken at Worcester, 

faded, 10: Dryasdust on, 11 ; na- 553. 

ture of, 76. Rouse, Francis, Translator of the 

Puritans, English and Scots, 103 ; Psalms, 99 ; in Little Parliament, 

become formidable, 116. ii., 33; Speaker of Little Parlia- 

Putney Church, Army-meeting at, ment, 63; in Cromwell's Fiwt 

_227. Parliament, 86 ; one of Cromwell's 

Pym, John, M.P., a Puritan, 51; Lords, 363. 

speech by, 58; liv«i at Chelsea, Rowe, Scoutmaster, character of, 

**8 296, 297 
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Royston Rendezvous. See Army. 

Rump, doings of the, ii., 5-8 ; must 
be dissolved, 25; dismissed by 
Cromwell, 26. 

Rupert, Prince, his father dies, 6S ; 
plunderings of, in 1643, 131 ; nick- 
named, 143 ; relieves York, 149 ; 
routed at Marston Moor, 149; at 
Worcester, 1845, 160; at Naseby 
battle, 166, 167; at Bristol, 175; 
manner of his leaving Bristol, 181 ; 
in Ireland, 400. 

Rush worth, John, in danger at Nase- 
by, 167 ; CromwelPs letter to, 
199 ; secretary to Cromwell, 439. 

Rushworthian chaos, 9, 57. 

Russel, Francis, Henry Cromwell 
married to daughter of, 151, 247. 

Rymer, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of 
London, Cromwell's letter to, ii., 
82. 

Sa, Don Pantaleon, beheaded, ii., 
84, 85. 

St Abb's Head described, 437. 

St. Albans, Commission of Array at, 
131. Sec Army. 

St. Pagan's, fight at, 262. 

St. George's Hill, Levellers at, 357 

St. Ives described, 83. 

St James's Fields, scene in, 226 ; 
House, bestowed on Cromwell, 
417. 

St. John, Oliver, character of, 94 ; 
related to Cromwell, 97 ; is Soli- 
citor-General, 107 ; with Crom- 
well at Aylesbury, 556 ; character 
of, ii., 6 ; at Conference at Speak- 
er's, 11. 

Mrs. Cromwell's letter to, 97. 

St. Johnston (Perth) surrenders, 545. 

St Neots, fight at, 268. 

Salisbury, Levellers at, 361 ; insur- 
rection at, ii., 163. 

Santa Cruz, Blake beats Spanish at, 
ii., 313. 

Saunders, Col., notice of, 262 ; Crom- 
well's letter to, 263. 

Sa^ and Sele, Lord, a Puritan, 51 ; 
m Church Commission, ii., 75. 

Scot of Scotstarvet, notice of, 302. 

Scot, Major Thomas, report by, 336 ; 
Republican, ii., 75 ; does not sign 
the Recognition, 127; in Crom- 



well's Second t^arllament, dld| 
389 ; excluded, 251 ; death of, 372. 

Scots Committee of Estates, Crom* 
well's Letters to, 297, 303, 308* 

Scots affairs in 1637, 93 ; Covenant, 
93 ; afiairs in 1639, 101 ; motions 
of their Army, 102; Declaration 
and proceedings of, in England, 
103 ; demands, 106 ; assist English 
Parliament, 144; Army enters 
England, 1644, 147; at Marston 
Moor, 149 ; Commissioners against 
Cromwell, 157; Army returns 
home, 195 ; Negotiations con- 
cluded, 203 ; assist Charles II., 
412 ; their Covenant in 1650, 433, 
434, 492, 494; call in Charles II., 
435 ; prepare to repel Cromwell, 
441, 442 ; Army skirmishes with 
Cromwell, 443-445 ; Army, how 
officered, 445 ; their poverty, &c., 
described, 449 ; their Covenant 
commented on by Cromwell, 451 ; 
skirmish with Cromwell, 454; 
routed at Dunbar, 465, 466 ; Cler- 
gy and Cromwell, 477, 488 ; Com- 
mittee of Estates, Cromwell's let- 
ters to, 494, 521 ; divisions among, 
493,501 ; at Stirling, levying forces, 
&c., 513 ; entrenched at Torwood, 
538; invade England, 544, 547; 
routed at Worcester, 551 ; Crom- 
well's opinion of, ii., 384. 

Scoutmaster, office of. See Rowe. 

Scroope, Col., pursues Scots, 286. 

Seals, Great, new, &c., 524, 525. 

Sedgwick, Major-Gen., in Jamaica, 
ii., 191 ; death of, 198. 

Selden, John, imprisoned, 64. 

Serle, Daniel, Governor of Barba- 
badoes, ii., 191 ; Cromwell's letter 
to, 194. 

Sexby, Edward, Trooper, examined, 
215; 100/. voted to, 288; his 
plottings, ii., 215 ; his death, 360. 

Shakspeare's death, 39. 

Sherland, Parson, apprehended, ii., 
200. 

Shipmoney, Writ of, 71 . See Hamp- 
den. 

Sidney, Col. Algernon, in Parliament 
Army, 164 ; in Rump Parliament* 
ii., 26. 

Silence, nature of, 7. 
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Sillies, Maior» shot, 418. X. Second Conference with the 

Sindercomby Miles, character and same, 13 April, 1657 : 293-305 

plotof, ii.,260, 261; poisons him- XI. Third Conference with the 

self, 266. same, 20 April, 1657 ; 307-312. 

Skippon> Major-Gren., conveys Scots XII. Fourth Conference with the 

money, 205 ; in Council of State, same, 21 April, 1657 : 315-341. 

ii., 73, A. ; in Cromweirs First XIII. To the Second Protectorate 

Parliament, 86 ; a Major- General, Parliament in a body, 8 May, 

184 ; one of Cromwell's Lords, 1657 ; 343-345. 

363. XIV. To the same, 9 June, 1657, on 

Slope Hall described, 84. the presentation of some Bills for 

Slingaby, Sir Henry, in arms, ii., 163; assent, 348. 

plot and execution of, 395, 397. XV. To the Two Houses of Parlia- 

Smectymnuus jiamphlets, 106. ment ; Opening of the Second Ses- 

Societies, Printing. See Dryasdust sion of the Second Protectorate 

Soldiers at sack of Basing, anecdotes Parliament, 20 Jan., 1657-8 : 365- 

of, 187. 370. 

Somers Tracts criticised, 72. XVI. To the same, the Commons 

Sorrow defined, 49. having raised debates as to the 

South Sea Island Queen, anecdote Title of the other House, 25 Jan., 

of, 330. 1657-8 : 373-388. 

South wark declares for Army, 226. XVII. Dissolution of the Second 

Spain, Alliance with, broken, 47 ; Protectorate Parliament, 4 Feb., 

War with, 47 ; issue of, 48 ; War 1658 ; 390-393 . 

with, ii., 189,214; reasons for. Sports, Book of, burned, 136. 

221-225. Sprigge's Anglia Redivivoy 161. 

Speech, Oliver Cromwell's first, 62. Standard set up, pamphlet, ii., 306, 

Speeches, how to read Cromwell's, 309. 

73 ; fragment of, against Earl Man- Stapleton, Sir Philip, Presbyterian, 

Chester and present Parliament 214. See Members, Eleven. 

commanders, 155-157. Stapleton, Bryan, notice of, 296. 

Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. Stapleton, Rev. Robt , 297 ; preaches 

I. Opening of Uie Little Parliament, in Edinburgh High Churcn, 491. 

4 July, 1653 : ii., 32-57. Steward, Sir Thomas, Knt, death of, 

II. Meeting of the First Protectorate 90. 

Parliament, 4 Sept., 1654 : 86-105. Stewart of Allertoun, 534, 535. 

III. To the same Parliament, 12 Stewart of Blantyre, duel with Lord 
Sept., 1654 : 106-131. Wharton, 291. 

IV. Dissolution of the First Protec- Stockings, anecdotes of, 41. 
torate Parliament, 22 Jan., 1654-5, Stonyhurst, Cromwell at, 273. 
138-158. Storie, Mr., notice of, 87; Grom- 

V. Meeting of the Second Protector- well's letter to, 86. 

ate Parliament, 17 Sept, 1656: Strahan, Major, notice of, 301; in 

219-249. Scots Army, 444, 493, 494; at 

VI. To the same, 23 Jan., 1656-7 : Glasgow, 489 ; Remonstrance by, 
262-265. 498 ; joins Cromwell, 501 ; is ex- 

VII. To the same, 31 March, 1657 : communicated, 530. 

275-277. Strafford, Earl^ subscribes 20,000/. to 

VIII. To a Committee of the same the King, 102 ; in the Tower, 107; 
Parliament, 3 April, 1657 : 278- trial, execution, and character, 
280. 117: 

IX. Conference with the Committee Strickland, Walter, of Council of 
of Ninety-nine in regard to the title State, il , 73, n., 87. 

o: King, 11 April, 1657 : 284-292. Strode, WUliam, impriM>ned, 64 
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Snfiblk, Earl, sent to Charles I., 198. Trevor, CoL, character of, 402, n. 

Soir River, castles on, 418. Triers of preachers, ii., p9. 

Surrey petition and riot, 264. * lYoopers, three, present Army-let- 

Sweden,Whiteloeke concludes treaty ter, 215. 

with, ii., 77. Tulchan Bishops, account of, 41. 

Swedish Ambassador, audience of, Tunis, Dey of, brought to reason, ii., 

ii., 179, 180; takes leave, 216, 171. 

217. Turner, Sir James, narrative by, 

Swinton,Laird, joins Cromwell, 502 ; 271; wounded by his own men, 

in Little Parliament, ii., 33; in 279. 

Cromwell's First Parliament, 87. Turner, Rev. Mr., Cromwell's opi- 

Sydenham, Colonel, in Council of nion of, ii., 83. 

State, ii., 73, n. Tweeddale, Earl of. Committee on 

Syler, Col., at Linlithgow fight, 540. Kingship, ii., 278. 

Symonds,* Mr., engraver, 524, 525 Twistleton, Col., at Dunbar, 470. 
Synott, Col., Governor of Wexford, 

388. Ulster pikes, 410. 

Uniformity in religion, 206. 

Taaf, Father, killed, 384. Urrey, Col. See Hurry. 

— — Lucas, Governor of Ross, 393 ; Uttoxeter, capture of Scots at, 281. 

Cromwell's letters to, 392, 394, 

395, 396. Van Druske, Col., taken, 285. 

Taffe, Lord, his intri^es, ii., 233. Vane, Sir Henry jun., signs Scots 

Tate, Zouch, M.P., introduces Self- Covenant, 144 ; character of, ii., 

deibying Ordinance, 157. * 6 ; a juggler, 28 ; of Council of 

Teme River, near Worcester, 550. State, 210; a rejected M. P. can- 

Theauro, John, a kind of Quaker, didate, 216. 

ii., 129. Sir Henry sen., in Cromwell's 

Thompson, Col., Leveller, 361 ; shot. First Parliament, ii., 87. 

363. Varney, Sir Ralph, his Notes, 105. 

Thompson, Comet, Leveller, 361 ; Sir Edmund, in Tredah, 380, 

shot, 362. 381. 

Thornhaugh, Major, slain at Preston, Venables, Col., at Deny, 387 ; made 

278. General, sails with neet, ii., 131 ; 

Thurloe, secretary to Cromwell, ii., sent to the Tower, 181. 

73 ; and Cromwell on Kingship, Venner, Cooper, rising by, ii., 281, 

292. 282. 

Tillinghurst, Rev. Mr., and Crom- Vere family, Fairfax's wife of the, 

well, ii., 175. 436. 

Tipperary county fined, 416. Vermuyden, Col., notice of, 164. 

Titchborne, Alderman, of Customs Vicars's relation of Winceby fight. 

Committee, ii., 59. 145. 

Titus, Capt, 50/. voted to, 218 ; with Villemain, M., criticised, 172. 

Charles L, 250; killing no mur- Voluntary principle, 206. 

der, ii., 266, n Vowel's plot, ii., 81, 84. 
Tonnage and Poundage disputed, 61. 

Toope, and Sindercomb, ii., 260, 261. WagstafT, Sir Joseph, in arms, ii., 163 

Trade, Committee of, ii., 202. See Penruddock. 

Treasury, state of the, ii., 243. Wales, Prince of, Fleet revolts to. 

Treaty, Ripon, 103 ; at Oxford, 136 ; 269 ; at Yarmouth, 269. 

Uxbridge, 147; with the King, Wales, tumults in, 261. 

203, 216, 307. Walker, Clement, M.P., described, 

Tredah, garrison of, 379 : stormed, 343 : purged by Pride, 387. 

360, 381. 
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Wallace, Mr.» hU house in Edin- 
burgh, 509. 

Waller, Sir Hardrese, at Bristol 
siege, 178; wounded at Basing, 
184. 

Waller, Poet, his plot, 141. 

Waller, Sir William, in high repute, 
136 ; beaten at Lansdown heath, 
141 ; his army deserts, 153 ; is 
Presbyterian, 214; deputed to 
Army, 214 ; purged by Pride, 327. 

Wallop, Robert, M.P., notice of, 
387, n. ; in Cromwell*s First Par- 
liament, ii., 87. 

Walpole, Horace, collector of letters, 
336. 

Walton, Col., Cromwell's letter to, 
150 ; account of, 151. 

Walwyn, William, Leveller, 351. 

War, the Thirty- Years, 68; with 
Scots, 101 ; the Bishops', 102 ; 
Civil, commenced. 111; exciting 
cause of, 1 16 ; Second Civil, 261. 

Warrington, Scots surrender at, 285. 

Warwick's, Sir Philip, opinion of 
Cromwell, 95, 108. 

Warwick, Earl, notice of, ii., 210 ; 
at Installation, 351 ; one of Crom- 
well's Lords, 363 ; letter to Crom- 
well, 400. 

Waterford besieged, 406. 

Watt, Mosstrooper, 497. 

Waugh, Rev. John, description of, 
519, 520. 

Weimar, Bernard of, in Thirty- 
Years War, 68. 

Welden, Col., at Bristol siege, 177. 

Wells, Rev., notice of, 88. 

Welsh War, ended, 269. 

Wentworth, Sir John, fined 1000/., 
134. 

— Sir Peter, in the Rump, ii., 27. 

West, Col., at Linlithgow ^ht, 540. 

Westminster Hall, riots in, 120, 265. 

Weston, Henry, Cromwell's letter 
to, ii., 60. 

Wexford besieged, 388. 

Whalley, Major, commended, 139, 
140 ; meets the King, 218 ; guards 
the King, 234 ; at trial of King, 
328 ; Cromwell's letter to, 236 ; in 
Scots War, 439, 470 ; skirmishes 
with the Scots, 443, 444 ; wound- 
ed at Dunbar, 471 ; his letter to 



Governor Dundas, 478 ; at Confer- 
ence at Speaker's, ii., 11-13; re- 
moves the Mace, 107; a Major 
General, 184 ; in favor of King- 
ship, 346 ; one of Cromwell's 
Lords, 363. 

Wharton, Lord, a Puritan, 238 ; 
his character, 290; Cromwell's 
letter to, 291. 

— Duke, character of, 293. 

Manor House, 291. 

Whiggamore raid, 289. 

Whitaker, Historian, mistake by^ 
36, ». 

White, Major, at Dunbar, 470. 

Whitehall, Cromwell removes to, iu, 
77. 

Whitelocke, Bulstrode, of Council of 
State, 335 ; receives news of Wor- 
cester battle, 552; Cromwell's 
present to, 556 ; at Conference at 
the Speaker*s, ii., 11-13; Crom- 
well consults with, 23; goes to 
Sweden, 77 ; in Cromwell's First 
Parliament, 87; his quarrel with 
Cromwell, 167 ; in Cromwell's 
Second Parliament, 251 ; and 
Cromwell on Kingship, 292 ; at 
Installation, 351 ; one of Crom- 
well's Lords, 363. 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, at Con- 
ference at Speaker's, ii., 11-13; 
Keeper of Great Seal, 167 ; elected 
Speaker, 262. 

Wigan Moor, Scots Army at, 278. 

Wight, Charles I. at Isle of, 237. 

Wildman, Mr., in Cromwell's First 
Parliament, ii., 87; opposed to 
Cromwell, 127; seizea plotting, 
is put in Chepstow, 162. 

Williams, Archbishop of York, 119. 

Sir Trevor, to be taken, 263, 

263. 

Willingham, Mr., Cromwell's letter 
to, 105. 

Willis, Sir Richard, notice of, ii., 
84; spy, 382. 

Willougnby of Parham, Lord, at 
Gainsborough, 138 ; complained 
of, 148. 

Wilmot, Earl Rochester, escapes, 
11., 164. 

Winceby. See Battle. 

Winchester, Cromwell takes, 183. 
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Winchester, Marquis of, taken at Worselev, Col., a Major. General, ii. 

Basing, 185, 189. 184. 
Windebank, Secretary, flies, 107. 

Windsor Castle, Army-council at. Year's Day, New, difference 'of^tyle, 

254. 35, n. 

Winram, Laird, and Charles II., York, Duke of, escapes, 205 ; at 

391. Dunkirk, ii., 358. 

Winstanley, Leveller, 357. City relieved by Prince Rupert, 

Winwood, M.P. for Windsor, 556. 150 ; captured by Parliament Ar- 

Wogan, Col., his maraudings, 410, my, 152. 

411. House, meeting at, ii^ 388. 

Wolseley, Sir Charles, in Council Yorke, Hon. Mr., papers burned, 

of State, ii., 73, n. See Worseley. 238. 
Worcester, Marquis, his lands given 

to Cromwell, 243 ; author of Cen- Zanchy, Col., relieves Passage, 410 , 

tury of Inventions, 243. wounded, 418. 
Worcester, Charles II. at, 548, — 9ee 

Battle ; state of, after battle, 555. 



TUE END. 
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